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INTRODUCTION 
SE ET ae ED TD 


feope and imnortance of the study 
SP Sears ar BS acl wn EDD RP OE ESO ADB LAE RE BH RD GLARED RUE LEI IO GE BR ES 


Truth end veracity are admittedly tho es: ential 
Virtues that help to make history play its part. Unfortunately 
these ere the two qualities Geliberately set aside by histo- 
rians who write the history of a country ruled by a foreign 
power. Events of far-reaching end historical significance are 
intentionally twisted and cictorted, miereprescnted end mis- 
interpreted, to the advantage of the conqueror and the dis<- 
advantage of the conquered. ‘The history of Indie was written 
by the English and for the English, with the epecific view 
that the sun may nover set on the British Emoire. It is, there- 
fore, mect end just to cast suspicion end doubt on most. of 
What has been said by the English historians of Indien history, 
@né endeavour to find out much that they have concealed and 
not said or cared not to say. A typical examle of the English 
historians’ bias for the english conquerors of India can be 
Clearly seen in the way they have presented Britain's rivairy 
and canguinary wars with the Nawahe of Mycore. 


This period of Indian history is crowded with false 
misrepresentations and imperfectly develoved relations which 
contaninate ané obscure our vision of the exact and correct 
State Of affairs. It hes given rise to the belief commonly 
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entertained that the Mysoreans entered Kerala, in hordes 
innumerable, not as brave soldiers of fortune but aa fierce 
and crucl berberians, conesicning all things to fire and 

evord, pitiless and inhuman to men ané women of all ages, 
Sestroying whatever they found in their path and leaving no cne 
atone vron another in the hanlesa places they subdued. But a 
sound and just discrimination forbids us to content cursclves 
with tho te-timony of only one cide. ‘Je have to comere the 
Telstions of both parties with immartiality and cite then with 
the sole purpose of discovering the truth. The present attempt 


is aimed in this direction. 4s the Mysorean occunetion of 
Ferele ané its resultant conseyuences are a matter usededke ushered 


in all binds of controversy, a epecteliseé study of the seriocd 
ie @ sine-que«non to reveal the real positicn of ‘Kerala 
under Maeidar 134 and Tipu Sultan. * 


Ho serious and detailed study of this period hes so 
far been made except for the brief references in the gencral 
histories of Kerala and the monocraphs on Haidar Ali and Tinu 
sultan. Kerela under Haidar Ali end Tipe Sultan witnessed 
Great social, economic and political changes which had far~ 
weaching effects on the life of tha peonle. Sut there was yet 
more, the fidelity of the Myrore rulers in maintaining their 
Promises and the equal handed jurtice which they eduinistercd 
to all classes without distinction of any kind, secured them 
the confidence of the veonle in general, as well as those 
who hed closer intercourse with them. All these highly 


Basirable qualities of administration of th: Hysoresns in 
Kerale were set at naught by the false stories that were 
consciously propagated in this pert of the country. In a nlece 


where the absance of writing history is conspicuous by ite 
ebs-nee, the Gistorted stories relecsed by the interested 
parties founé ready resnonse among the peonle. Thus, syths, 
stories, legends, and hearsay have assumed the role of history, 
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ac there ie not a single work worthy of claiming itrclf as 

® comrechensiv= and authentic history of Ferele. VYarticularly 
the neriod releting to the “yeors cccunation of Kerala is 

& subject of unjust eccusations for rezsons more than one. 

The preecnt attampt is to be aveluated in the background of 
the falge notion deen-rooted in the minds of the neonle tht 
the 4ysore ruic was e ‘berbarian regime’ and also the non~ 
availability of much indigencus sourco-meterial to construct 
the history of this rartod. 


In the present work, an attemt has been taée to 


convey the political, social and economic conditions before 
ana after the Mycore occupation of Kerala on the strength 


of available original documents. The conquest and consoli- 


Gation of Kalaber by Haidar °114 and the administration vhich 
he asd after hin, his son, Tinu Sultan, introduced are 
matters of gre:t immortance. Evidences wers brought cut to 


convince thet the cruelty and religious bigotry attributed 
eften to them by biased historians are a distortion of fecte. 
T€ afforts are made to probe into their activities dispassian- 
ately. these will prove otherwise. The “alaebar Edicts of 
Haider Ali ané Tipu Sultan on which ali the stories of fanati- 
cism of religious persccutions are centred, are discussed 

at length to establish thet they originated from the fertile 
imagination of some vriters and that no such odicta were 
published by them. The political set up, the social rettern 
and the economic life of the people were thoroughly overhauled 


by the reforms of Mysore Nawabs. In their relation with the 
mative States of Cochin and Travancore also, sttemt has been 
meade to bring cut certain hitherto unpublished documents 
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Which sheé light on some inmortant considerations th € con- 
ditioned their relations with Mysore. The activities of the 
fcreign powers on the coast of Malaber ané their especial 
interest in the area have also been treated in their proper 
light. 


Sources Of information. 


The sources used chiefly for the construction of the 
prescnt work are momoira, diaries, letters, diplomatic renorts 
and neweeletters anf original narrative of contemporaries and 


eye-witnesses. To corroborate and supniement these sources, 
secondary works of well-known authors are utilised. The 
Rational Archives of India scupoly ge mine of information. The 
Proceedings, Consultations and Secret Letters to the Court of 


Dircetore and from them in the foreign, Home, Miscelleneous 
and Military Departments will help us to write history on 
scientific besis. The Malebar Commissioners’ Revort with con- 
nected pavers and a supricsentary Report of 1792-94 exhibit 
the state of Nalabar when the country ceme into the hands of 
the English on the conclusion of peace with Tipu Sulten in 
1782 AeD. Since they are reports required to be submitted to 
essees the real condition of the country and the history 

of ite people the Commissioners were under obligation to give 
an objective etudy of the problems of Kerela. These renorts 
that ere in the Foreign Miscellancous serics if carefully 
studied are enough to belie the allegations ageinst Haidar 
Ali and Tipu Sultan. These reports sucply sufficient materials 
to write a comrehensive history of Kerala with its sequence 
Of men and events. These may be called the first history of 
Kerale ftate. The Tellichery and anjengo Factory Diaries, 
Military Consultations and Militery Sundry Books etc. that 
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are in the Medras Record Office are also highly useful for 
the study of this period. The evatiable materials in the 
Central Records, Ernakulam, Records of Kozhikode Collectorate, 
Of State .xchives, and Manuscript libraries of Trivandrum andi 
frinponitimra are also made use of for the present study. 


The published documents of the Record Offices of Kerala, 
Ryderabed, Sonhay, Cadras and Delhi are also highly helpful 
fox tha estofy OF the neriod. The sews-letters and dirlometic 
correspondence, Pooma AKkbbars ote. published by the Byderebed 


Rocora Offies are very important for this purpose. The Dutch 
Records and Memoirs of Dutch Governors of Malabar Coast; 
Baremahal Recorés and other publications of Madras Secord Office 


corved, uth resourceful seterials. Three volumes of Poona 
Residency Correspondence, contain a good deal of infermation, 
particularly the third wolume that suprlics Giplematic corres~ 
pondence of Governor-General ané the other three principal 
parties of the Third Mysore iar in the chronological order 
end sequence of events is highly importent to supplement and 
corroborate other sources. The Minutes, Correspondence ete. 
Of Haxquiss of Wellesly ang the Indian Record Series ~ the 
ola vestiges of “adras ete. are also helpful for the study. 
The Inam Registers af Kozhikode Collactorate Secords, the 
manuscript grandhama of Trinpunithure and the Dutch Ccrres- 
pondence of this period in the Cental Records, Ernakulam were 
also consulted for this purpose and references are quoted 
wherever necessary. 


apart from these criginal saterials, the writings 
of contesporary historians and travellers are als© made use 
Of to supplement other scurces. Colonel Wilk's ‘History of 
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Mysore’ written in 1810-14 is the main contemporary work 

emong the English historians comprising more or iess the 

his tery of Mysore and her wers vith native and foreign 
povers. Though it is written with remarkable lucidity, it lacks 
many qualities of history. ‘The basis of exhaustive original 
sources and the Getaile necessary for a specialised study and 
above all the contemptucus bias of the Historian, take the whele 
work far away from factual embodiment of history. But his 

work could do great here than eny other single work produced 
by the historians of same category. Later historians meds 


the situation worse further by intenticnally borrowing 
passage after passage from him. ‘When Bowring wrote his 
-Baigar Ali_and Tina Sultan’ and W.Logan ‘The Malaher Manu 
@id not fail to denen eolaly on Wilke for thoir dceceivelon 
Of Mysore and her rulers Haidar Ali an! Tinu Sultan. But the 


caution givan by J.Mi11 that “for opinions bis (Col.Wilk's) 


partialities deserve to be watched" (J.M{11, Vol.V, DP.297) was 
ignored by all historians who considered tiiike as their 
authority. 


Through their publications, Beaston and Kirkpatrick 
ee ae ee ee eee in the cruel condem- 
nation of Tipu Sultan. mp Salou atte ‘ 
Sultan’ wes published by Kirkpatrick, he hed mececisealy 
manipulated to tamper with some of them to suit the declared 
policy of the English in Indie. The translation of these 
lettere is also not comletely reliable. Further he misleads 
the readers with his own interpretations quoting from the 
so-called ‘Biogranhy of Tince Sultan’, which was evidently 
written by ecem one else in the Englisch casp. 

Dirom's ‘Barrative’ published in 1794, professedly 
treats of the very last phase of the Third Anglo-Mysore Jar 
from June, 1791 to February, 1792 and totally ignores the 
Giplemacy which vitally affected the military issue. He 
also adnits that his ‘Narrative’ is still imperfect and thet 
in the operations of several exmies all the interesting 


-—~ Fil ow 
circumstances which ocecurred cannot heve cars to his know- 
ledge. Similarly E@ward Moor’s ‘Harrative of Cperations of 
Cavtain Littie’s Detachment’ published in 1794, deals wily 
with side show — the work of the srall British detachment 
that sccommanied Parasuram Bhan Patwerdhan. Here too he cta- 
feaces that the communications of runy valuable materials 
from hig friends in Indis which he was expecting did net reach 
him. Thus it is defective in rany respects. 


ee 


damian Seckee t6-kanese Pes Gaal wastage ee Gis cea 
territcry of iwlaber with srecific instructions fron the 
Governor-General that rcunss “your enquiries ere tc sxtend 


throughout the dominions of the present Raja of Mysore, and 
the country ecquired by the Company, in the late war, from the 
Sultan, es well as to that part of Malaber which the Comany 
armmexes to their own territories in the former war under “iar- 


quis Cormoullis." ‘This order was ated rebruary 24, 1600. 
Buchanan accordingly undertock the work entrusted to hin. 
The Revoct he submitted thus was published from London, in 
three Volumes in the year 1807. He travelled in all places 
with the inquisitiveness of @ curious observer and enquiriag 
and collecting materials for his book. It contains a good 
Geal of information. Leaving en sllowance to his Snglish 
prejudice end avowed hatred of Mysore Sultans, his vork throws 
wuch light on the sceial, economic end comercial conditions of 
Kerala. A cautious search will supply copious materials to 
the present day historiers to write the history of Xerule. In 
many instances Buchanan supplements the Reports of the 


easy to rick up the mein threed when he devister from factual 
etatements to make false allegations against “‘yseoreans beca~ 
use bis own conscience leads him to contradict such statenente 
cfterverds, Osserite this evil of general condemnation of 
Eysore cule thet are frequently Gone, a pcrusal of the work 
will coves) « clear picture cf Ferala before and aftcr the 


Uysere cecupation. 


Pallarton had written hie bock from hie personal expe- 
riences as a person who took part in the capture of falchat 
Fort, Guring the Sercné Anglos tycore Ver. ..fter the Treaty of 
Langaiore, it wap this Colonel who continued his army overa- 
tions in alaber even defying the orders from his etneriors. 
Cis heughty character is clearly manifesteé in bis writings. 
it wes he who wrote that vhen the Sysorean force arrived, the 
camorin to when he hed entrusted the Fort evacuated only bece~ 
use the “ysoreans beheaded ea number of Brahzins and showed 
theic heads to the soldiers of comorin who were insice the fort 
thet; sade them feel to vacate the lace than witnessing such 
etracities. All the native historiens of Kerala follow him to 
Gescribe this event. 


Rot satisfied with their own unmerited criticism, the 
snuglish historians brought out a number of annonymous works 
including a Memoir of te Sultan. Cne such work was enmtitied 


about the author of which the abies says in his paren 
thet he was “an temartis) writer, who never cave his name to 
the weblic though it fe evident that he ves a Frenchman who 
served ats a Generel in the army of the Mughal Emoire." This book 
of an unknown author, wes certainly written with the con- 
nivance of the cnglish like wany such historical lite~ 

gature of the period ené ia lergely monde use of by %.Loger 
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- Who wrote his ‘Malabar “anual' in the yeer 1885. He quali- 
fi-s the Author of th bok with a ceneral stetemen: thet he 
was the confident of Prince Gulem “Mohamed, the only sur 
viving son of TMpu Cultan and ssys thet he wee ‘e general 

in the Cughal army’ without referring his nationality or 
Feligion. Sinee Logen's ‘Eanual’ has become the first book 
thet deale with the hictory of Kerala in general and Ualebar 
in particular and since the author himeclf wos e scholar 

Of no mean renute and intimetely connected with the Malebar 
&ffaire as Collector of this District, his work became the 


beeis of ell other writings on Kerala history. Publishing his 
beek in the yeer 1957, K.di. Panicker who was misled by the 


ststement of Logan orcsented the Author of ‘the Pictory of 
Byéor Shah’? ete. “ac a pro-faidar Muslim histcrian." The 
publisher of the book himsclf clcarly says thot he was & 
Frenchman probably a general in tho army of the ttughals. It 
is improbable to believe also that &.f1.Panicker mistcok that 
all Mughal officers wore Cuslims. Evidently this book of 
an unknown author is the product of English genius, the like of 
which are in abundance in the historical literature of India 
especially that deal with the period under review. ‘“e heve 
to remember that all these English hictorians were army 
generals who were either defeated by the Mysore Hawabs or 
met shameful retrest in their campaigns against them. In 
expressing their violent hatred to their enemy, they found 
in print the consolation they could not obtain in action. 


at the same time, Tinu’s own histocriens also wrote 
ttuch about him which were against historical fects. They 
wanted to glorify him as a chammion of Islam and eveluated 


#11 his Geeds threugh the eyes of fanatic Muslim historians to 
bestow on their hero the crovn of s sealous missionary. This 


is e general cherecteristic of all Muslir historians who were 
attached to the royal courts. ‘some of them who lived under 
the protection of the Company after the fall of Tipu also wrote 
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such stories to prowa their fidelity to their new mesters 
as Eirmani and others hed done. ‘Thus the history of this 
periog is miserably tangled in the meshes of historical 
mysteries. 

But the serious students of history very well onder- 
stand the game played by the Cnclish in writing the history 
of this country and of ite rulers. So also they ere avers 
of the court historians who were always subjective in their 
analysis of man and catters, ané their writings are actually 
the mirror of their own thinking end tho reflection of their 
own conservative minds. Cut there is greater danger when 
ostensibly uncommitted historians tend to overlook facta. 
Thus when E.f.G. Hamboodiripad doubte in his book Bbout the 
foreible conversion end makes the statement “but they were 
a few" will de much more harm than Logan, Innes and Panicker 
repeating hundred times that 40,000 Coorg peonle or 2000 
Wairs of Kuttipurem etc. were circuacised and made Mussalmans, 
Xe Aiea like Mr. Surendrensth Sen in his ‘Studies in Indien 
History: justifies the religious policy of Tipu Sultenwth 
the remark thet the conversions made by Tinu vag on nolitical 
grounds and not religicas. 

This is clearly manifested in the writings of the 
so-called historiens of terele. Sefore they began to take up 
the work of writing something shout the history of Serala, 

@ nugber of books hed come out from Enclish sources to which 
the, strictly adhered. Thus the venom svitted out by the 
English suthore of ‘Manuals’ end ‘Gazetteers’ spread in the 


writings of historians of Ferala. The cruel stories of fana- 
ticiem ete. told about the “ysore rulers and find sufficient 


a. 
space in the writings of modern scholars elao, are duc to the 
fact that al) who hadé written about the subject belong to 
that community who by the pemliar cireunstances prevailed 
Guring thet time, suffered very such when social and econcmic 


roferms were introduced by the Mysore rulers in Kerela. This 
oo is eufficiently omlained in the relevant pleces in our 
Giscussions. ‘Therefore at present need not elaborate the 
point further. Sut i¢ is ineunhent on sericus students of 


history to expose these Giscrevancies that are creeping even 
now in the naxration of our history. 


As stateA ebove, it wes P.Logen whe began the work 
ef writinc the history of Zerale. After him C.A.Innes, who 
was also one Of the Malabar Collectors, wrote hie Maleber 
Gagetteers in two volumes published in the early yaers of the 
present contury. His work is nothing bot a swmary of Logan's 
-lalaac Beaks ee *cochin State. 
the pettern of IIR Another notable writer was K.P. 
Padmanebha Hance who had published ‘the History of Kerala’ in 


four volumes and ‘the History of Cochin state’ in two volumes. 
The Kerala History ie compiled in such a mamer that it 


woulg be conveyed through ‘Viasecher's Letters from Haleber*’. 


The sccounts therefore do not give a continuous history of 
Kerela. The author fails to weld together vertous events 
in their sequence to compile « comprehensive history. His 
work on the history of Cochin State contains useful infor- 
mation. Though tany modern scholars have contributed to 
enrich this branch of knowledge, «a comprehensive history of 
Kerala hee yet to come out. It will be surprising to note 
that a1] the modern historical litereture on Kerala history 
are based on the early whe vritings of the authors of Mamals. 
Mo scholar has taken pains to consult original documents and 
thas bring cut original contributions. 
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Thouch the period anvarently covers only from 
1766-1792 - the neriod of Fysore rule in Kerala - an attemt 
has been made to bring out the stete of medieval society 
with its peculier habite, manners, customs and composition 
for the purnose of realising the importance of the radical 
chenges introduce@ in these spheres with their effects and 
Conscquences, by the Mysore Nawabs. is such a number of 
secondary scurce-matertels have been carefully looked into. 
Sinee more Getaile are given in the bibliography about the 
SOurces ~- original and secondary - consulted, it is super- 


fluous to enumerete them. 


The origin and name of Kerala. 


Legenée speak cf Kerale as a creation of Perasurama, 
a mythical hero, who gave avey the lang to Brehnins as a gift 
to atone his sins in extirpating the Kshatrias.(1). Un+ 
Goubted}y this story is of e later origin to secure the 
Srahmins unbounfied power and influence in the country. (2). 


The name ‘Foarala' was derived from the Canerese te:-m 
*Kerala’ or ‘Kerel’ which is the Tamil synonym of ‘Cheraila’ (3). 
The voré means = land bounded by mountains.(4). But the 
travellers of medieval period denoted the place by dif“arent 
names. (5). Till the close of tenth century, the Arab gso- 
graphers ar navigators knew the place by the name ‘“alaei’. 

Al ~ Idfrisi calle@ the country ‘Manthar' late in the year 
1153. (6). ‘The Arabs hed in their stock ancther favourite 
newe *Hilaé-vl-phul-phul' meaning the country of pepper. (7). 


(1) :ee Kerala-ul-pathi, Kerale-Vehatwveam, Ferala-Charitam 
of Sethu Lekshmi Bai G 4; 
(2) Logan: Malabar Manual, Yol.¥, p.271-22. 
(3) samsulfa Oedirds Ancient ‘alebar, P.1. 
(4) Tamilian Antiquery, Vol.IV, pm. 69-71. 
(5) Yalaibar, Hanibar, Maliber, Malai Nadu, iialakkara, Malanadu, 
(0): Elitces; santeey Ge aanle, WLLL. ese 
st History of 7 oI, P90. 
Ala- Ibul-Hind, 


(7) a P.943 Taqveemal-Puldan, °.355. 
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The travellers Rasheed-ud<deen (1247) and Marcopolo (1293) 
name the country ‘Malibar’, whereas Ibn-Battuta (1342) calis it 
*Malaibar’ (8}. Buchanan thinks that Falayala is the vulgar 
word, for wrat is calleé Kerala in the Sanskrit. (9). ‘The 
woré Malabar used by ancient travellers ané also in the Portu- 
guese and Dutch records is practically equivalent to Kerala. 
Probably the name Kerala came into use after the western side 
of the ghats became politically disintegrated from that on the 
Other side. The erstwhile States of Travancore ané Cochin and 
the Malabar District of erstwhile Madras Presicenry together, 
at present, make up the modern State of Kerala. 


Yerala is cut off from the rest of South India by the 
Sahyadri mountains (western ghats) which mark the eastern 
boundary of the state. The western limit of Kerala is washed 
by the Arabian a and has a long coastline with many natural 
harbours. The northern boundary starts from Kaserkode about 
$0 miles seuth of Goa, from where it runs to Parassala, a few 
miles north of Cape Comerin. This tract of land between the 
Ghats and arabian Sea is called ‘Kerala’. 


The Western Chats include a chain of mountains which 
start from the valifes of river Tapati to Cane Comerin, cover- 
ing an srea cf more than thoucand miles. ‘In the northern 
side, the distance between the sea and the mounteins is caly 
20 miles but it increases steadily to 60 miles at Palghat. 
Here there is a wide opening in the yhats to the extent of 16 
Miles. It is through thie gap the railway runs to the eastern 
side and enters l‘sdras State. 


There are a nunber of hills in the country. Elimale or 


(8) Ancient Malabar, ?.4: Trevels of Ibn. Battuta, PF. 24. 
(9) Buchanan, Vol. II, P.347. 


Mount Deli ies @ conspicucus isolated hill on the sea-shore, 
well-known as a landmark for mariners since the earliest times. 
Innumereble rivers serve the vater sunply of the country 

end enzich the soil with fertility end vegetation. They are 
navigable also. ‘Tnportant of them are Periyar, Perar, Ponnani, 
Badagera, Bharatapuzha and Cranganore Rivers. 


The forests and jungies are intermittedly seen in 
any part of Kerela. They provided the rebels to make their 
hidftiug places. Forest weelth is one of the major items of 
Zevenue even to the present day. 


Ferale hes a long coastline with a number of harbours. 
Xe runz more than 250 miles in length. This long coastline 
has playeé considerable role in the economic, political and 
social life of the peonle of Kerala. 


Kerala has got a moderate climate, The temperature 
farely rises above ©0 degree and it seldom falls 70 degree 
Ya-ht. Frequent rains thet £111 the lekes, canals and rivere, 
Suyply readily the required pure water. These geographical 
features make the country thickly populated. 


influence of gecuraphy. 

Kerala has a unique tonogrenhical fecture of her own. 
She is separeted as an isoleted unit of the ‘lestern Ghats. This 
Unique quality has been conceived as the major factor which wes 
Yesponsible for the development of a separate culture quite 
Gietinet from the other side of the ghets. Though senerated 
from the rest of South India by Western Ghets, her western 
frontier was wide open for commercial ané cultural activities. 
Trus from time imemorial, different kinds of races, religions, 
Philosophies ané cultures entered into Kerela through the 
agency of traders, travellers, missionaries and adventurers. 


Shen the sea-ports and harbours received cultural 
impetus through trade and maritime activities, the “estern Ghats 
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also opened her doors for the entrance Of waves of new thoughts and 
iéena. When Jews, Christians ané Muslims reached the cosst 
through her commercial contects, Jains, Budhists ané later Aryan 
Praluaine entered through the chats. Its people, its customs 

end manners, ite institutions, its architecture and ite traditions 
ars all ao deeply influenced ‘the features of geography, that it 
affords point of pecuifar attraction to the student of ethnology. 


The hills ere of verious Gimensicns. These hill tracts 
and mountaneous nature of the country helped the establishwent of 
a number of principalities. The process of unification sought 
by Haidar £11 apé his son Tipu Sultan was hampered by these 
Physical peculiarities of the place. The fertility of the soil, 


the copious sunply of fish by the seas, the cash products like 
perrer, ginger, caréamom, cinnamon end cassia; the evergreen 
cocoanut grovesy the dense forests with abundance of teak, 
Gandal wood and other forest vealth of ivory, honey etc. 
attfected the neople from neighbouring States and made this plece 
thickly populated. No other State in India hes perhaps been «0 
Geeply influenceé by her geography as that of Kerala. 


Poli bp oo Wid 


‘hen Stein Van Gollenesse wrote his ‘Nemorendum of 
Administration on the Mnlebar Cosst’ in 1743, be had enumrated 
42 small principalities end four imortant kingdoms, viz., 
Kolatiri (Chirakkal), zamorin of Kozhikode, the Rajas of Cochin 


end Travancore (1). North Malabar was once under the sway of 
the Koletiri Rajas. The Zamorin of Kozhikode enjoyed supremecy 
over the whole of south Malabsr. Cochin and Travancore ‘ere 
ruled by indevendent rulers. All of them had a number of 
princes or chieftains who owed aliegiance to these rulers. 


(1) Gollenceses Memorandum etc., FP.45-6. 
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But: the political condition of Malabar was highly 
favoureble to any invades on the eve of Haidar Ali's conquest. 


Borth talaber which was under the Koletiris was split up 

isto a nuaber of independent principalities, Thair supremacy 
was confined to the town of Chireakkal. Cannenore was virtually 
ean independent kingdom under its Muslig Chief Aly Raja. The 
Chief of Xadattanad ruled between the Mahe end Kotte Rivers. 
The Cotiote or Kottayam Talk itself wae divided between 
Trownlinad Nambiurs and Kottayam Naire who enjoyed sovereignty 
over the territories they held. At Tellichery end ‘ahe, the 
Eeglish an@ the Prench had their factories respectively. 
Zamorin's power was also weakened by his incessant wars. Petty 
princes under him in South Malabar asserted their independence. 
The Raja of Ccchin vas 6 vassal state of the Dutch. Travancore 
unger Merthente Varme became the foremost power in Kerala during 
thie period. This was the political map of Kerala on the eve 
Of Hai@ar Ali‘s invasion. 


WICUASL SEsst2Ons Snag sHterns SONG Ls One 


The peculiar condition of Kerala was the absence of a 
Paramount power. The princes and chieftains were quite free to 
enter into ony alliance or treaty with any power or declare 
War or conclude peace or collect taxes or tolls. They were 
quite indepenéent as free rulers. The only check upon their power 
was that they were not permitted to wear crowns or mini. 
coins or kesp a canopy over their heads.{(l1). A strange political 
usage of reinstzlling the vanguished rulers end chieftains and 
abstaining from awarding capital punishments to them left thes 
free from fear of death. Feudal wars and blood shed were 
always common. Their matuel jealousies and internal feuds made 
them to fight each other ané forget even the crave threst to 
their bare existence. This is amly manifested by Moens in his 


Memorandum,’ (2). 


ERE RE A A FONe a MOY ES 


Malabar, F.I07. 
Pel33. 
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The relation between the Chicf rulers of Kerala ~ the 
Zamorin, the Rajas of Koiatiri, Cochin and Travancore - tsxzs 
was also enmicnl. 411 of them wanted to be the Perumal of 
Kerala, This le@ to a number of wars. When Zamorin hed to 
Wage wars continuously more than a century egainat the 
Portuguese, the Raja of Cochin helped them with all his might. 
Then the Raja of Cochin sought assistance of the Dutch, Zamorin 
turned ageinst them.(3). When Vasco-da-Gama could not come into 
terms with Zamorin, Kolatiri received him and conferred on him 
all kinds of favours.(4). The Raja of Travancore came to the 
assistance of Cochin, when she was attacked by the Zamorin in 
the year 1752. All these powers vied with each other to enlist 
Support fn their mutual wars from foreign powers who were very 
active in the Coast. Thus the absolute absetice of a unifying 
authority was the outstanding feature of Malabar politics on the 
eve of Haidar Ali‘s conquest. 


Relations with foreign powers, 


The Raja of Cochin entered into a treaty with the Dutch 
in the year 1663, when they captured the Portuguese possessions 
of Kerala(g). The Portuguese forts of ayyicottah, Cranganore 
ang Cochin, thus passed into the hands of the putch. It was from 
_ these places the Dutch conducted their commercial activities. 
Cochin remained as a faithful ally of the Dutch till thoy were. 
defeated by the English in 1797. ‘The relation of the Raja of 
Travancore with the Dutch was not cordial. He defeate’ them 
in the year 1753 and obtained a very favourable treaty from 
them. This is known as the Treaty of Mavelikkara. (6). 


The rulera of Cochin and Travancore 40 not seem to have 
hea any kind of relation with the French. But the Raja of Kadat- 
tnud and the Raja of Chirakkel allied with them and helped then 
in their trade activities. The French captured Mahe in the year 
1725(7). Since then Mehe remained as one of the important centres 


(3) sheik pelea Tuhfat-eul jahide 106 
8 at-ul-Mula en, Pe e 

(5} ©.R.Es Grandham No. 64. 

(6) D.Rs No.13, PD. 23=3. 


(7) G.B.Mellesons The History of the French in India, P.62. 
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Of Malaber nolitics end commercial activities. Mahe is situated 
four miles south of Tellicherry. "ith the instigation of the 
English Factors of Tellichery, the rulers of Keeleswerem, Kot~ 
tayam end Cannanore dismantled the French of their forts and 
factories built in their respective territories. During the 
period under review Mahe was the only french possezsion in the 
Malaber Coast. 


in their attempts to dislodge other foreign powers, the 
English vere very active in supporting and ailying with the 
native princes of Malebar. At Tellichery in FValeber and Anjengo 
in Travancore, the English built their factories. The former was 
Obtained from one of the families of Kolatiri in the year 1708 (8) 
ané the latter was cbhtained from the Reni of (ttingel in 1690. 
It was from these places the English carried out their military 
and commercial activities in the Malabar Coast. The Rajas of 
Kottayam, Chirakkal and Peelaswaram entered into ‘nerpetuel 
friendship’ with the English through seperate treaties. (9). 
Zamorin of Kozhikode eleo came into alliance with them. (10).Thus 
in Malabar polities, the English coulé count many supporters 
amomy the princes at the edvent of Mysoreans. 


The relation of the Raja of Travancore with the English 
was one of friendship throughout this period. “The oroductive- 
nese of his dominions enabled him to contribute considerably to 
the military resources of the English" (11), observes J,Hill, 
feferring to the friendship of Travancore and the Company. The 
Raja of Travancore was a tributory to the Neweb of Carnatic. The 
Revel wes in his turn an ally of the English. Therefore, the 
Raju helped the Engiish to obtain trade monopoly in his territory 
in lieu of military assistance and exmunitions supplied by them. 


(8) Pgn. (Miec.) S.80.55, PB, Para.9 

(9) Logan’ss Treaties etc., 1, curt. 

(10) Ibid, LXX. 

(11)James Mills History of British India, Vol.VS, .325. 
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With their help he could create a stending army and equip 

them with modern weapons. He suppressed all the recelstrant 
nobles ané ennexeé the small nrincipalities of his kingdom. Thue 
anong the native rulers of Kerala, Travancore became the 
foremost power in the latter half of 16th century. fy this time, 
the Enclish also emerged as the most important among the 
European powers in Indie. The close friendship of these two 
prevented Caidar Ali and later Tipu culten in cerrying out their 
schema of conmyruest of tho whole of Kerela. 


Eooner-ic conditions 


fgivicolture, The erable lend in ferale is divided fio 
hichlend or dry: plein land or wet? ard coastal land or gerden 
lané for the purrese of agriculture. Paddy is the staple crop 
which grows luxurtantiy in the deep valleys end wet lands. Paddy 
was cultivated so extensively that efter the local consumption, 
the surplus rice was exrorted, dering the period under survey. 
in the caréen lends, cocoa end areca pélre, the jacktree and 
pepper vines, betel vines, mango trees, plantations, pineanples 
ené suffaron are also grown in addition to meny spices and 
Vvegatebles. Sy fer the most immortant cultivation in the garéen 
lands is cocoanut. This tree provides the raw materieln for 
many kinée of manufactured coods for exmort as well ss for local 


consumption. 


But the landed property was in the hands of a fex. The 
econéition of the ordinary peasant was Gerlorable. Ee was attached 
to the soil. ‘The werits and evile of the feufal system were in 
*ubl sewing dcring this period. In the 18th century when there 
Was no question of industrial exployment almost the vhole popu- 
lation Gependeé uncon agriculture. ‘The changes in the agrarian 
felations and lend tenures led to a number of bloody rebellions 
in Malaber. In fact all the so-called ‘Mopleh Rebellions' of 
Malebar had a Girect beering on the egrarien question of Kerela. 


Lapg tenure, The system of land tenure in Kerala was 
very different from any other pert of Inéia. Here the owner~ 
ship of the lar’ was not with the rulers but: with the landlords 
who were celled ‘Jenmis’. Major Uslker in his ‘Rerort on the 
Land Tenures of Malabar’ made it very clear in 1601, when he said 
"im neo country in the world is the nature of thie spicies of 
property better understood than in Maleber, nor its rights sore 
tenecicusly maintained....The Jermkeren possesses entire right 
to the soil and no earthily authority ean with justice deprive 
ham of 4£0.°(1). In the years 1807 and 1615 when Thackeray ané 
Kajor “ardon submitted their reports to the foard of Revenue, 
they declared, “the whole of the land ia Malabar, cultivated and 


uncnltiveted, is private property and hela by Jenm rignt"(2)... 
(the Jenm right of Malabar vests in the holder en absolute right 
in the coii*(a). Dr. Suchanan, e cazveful observer wrote in 
1800, the peculiar tradition in the ownership of lands with the 
Jemsia an@ gave a detailed cescription of syatem cf lend cenure 
in his invaluable work. (4). 


The Joint Commiesioners of Malabar in 1792 reported that 
the nossession of lend was of two éescriptions. Cirstly, 
Jelmkaare or free holders who held their lands eiths: py 
purchase or by hereditary descent and seconély Kanom-kaars or 
mortgegees to whom en actual delivery of the lané appeared to be 
nade although the money teken upon it was not at ail proportioned 
to the value of the land. (5). KXanamdar deposits an amount to the 


(2) Major Walkers: Report on the Land Tenure of (‘elaber, °.21,Pare 12. 
(2) Theckeray’s Renort to the Board of Revenue, dated August 4, 1807. 
(3) Warden's Revert datod sept.i12, 1815. 

(4) Puchanan, Vol.IZ, P”.358=380. 

{S) Eqn. (1se.) 500056, Fe861. 
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land loré which wes called Kanam. (6). An annual rent ‘pattan' 
ie fined eccording to the capecity of land and from it the tenant 
ie entitled to deduct the interest due to him on the amount of 


the kanamy the net balence payable to tho Jenmi is called 


*puraprad’ (8). The proprietor always reserved « right of re- 
assuming the estate whenever he pleased by paying up the cum 
originally advanced and no allowance was nade for improvements. (8). 
In the kuzhikanom lease, the sum to be expended on improvements 
ie considered the advances wade. The ‘otti' differs from the 
Kanom in that the Jenmi gete no ‘purapped' and the ‘'nttider’ hae 
the right of pre-enmntion if the mepegage jenti wishes to sell. 
The ‘penayam' fe sime-le mortgage with or without poscessic=:. 
‘Andaruthipanayam' ie a mortgage of which the amount given 
extinguishes at the expiry of the stipulated period through the 
ueufruct and the land then reverts free of encumbrance to tha 
nertgegor. Verwnpeatom is a simmle lease from year to year. 


The peculiar characteristic of the system of land tenure 
wao that the ruler had no eight to tax the land ror he wos con- 
petent to déidste dictate terms on different tenures. The Jennie 


were feuGal overlords without any obligation whetccouver vith the 
coulers. The peculiar nature of the egrarian relations and 
eumership cof the property underwent great chenges with the advent 
ed Mysoreans. : 


trade_and commerce, “ith the entrance of European 


nowets, trede and commerce received great impetus. Pepper was 
the important attrection of foreign merchants. Gollenesse, the 


Dutch Covernor of Malabar wrote in 1743, “I put pepper in the 
firat picve because the Sonourable Company maintains its expensive 


ht Ibid, PP.062-3. 
(8} Guchanan, Vol.It, Pe367~ 
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establishments on this Coast that belong to that branch 

of trade"(i). Moens also details out the trade and commerce 
of the Dutch up to the year 1781 in his ‘Memorandgua’ (2). 

The list of the English trade contracts are given in ‘the_ 
let s to Fo s orge 765‘, published by the Madras 
Record Office. (3). 


Though trade and commerce were centred round on 
pepper and other spiccs, they waded on many other articles, 


War materials found an important item in their import to this 
country, “A&A candy of pepper for every musket you let me 
nave," was a propess] made hy .larthanta Varma to the Anjengo 
Factors in 1744. (4). 


By these trade activities, the impertance of certain 
ancient po-ts like Cranganere, Porakkat, Vayarkulam and Colachil 
had Gwintiled very mich and gave place te the rise of new towns 
and cities like Cochin, Alleppeyj Cannanore and Quilon. 


But these trade and commerce did not enrich the 
people in goneral nor the local rulers henefited mech from 
it. In all the trade contracts, the Rajas promised to supply 


goods on a lesser price then the market rate in exchange cf 
fire arms. In the first instance compulsory procurement of 
these commodities and the reason there»y, the cultivator 

did not cet his compotitive price fer his goods. secondly 

the exchange of goods Gemanded by the rulers were war materials 
thet would in any way might have helped to ameliorate the 


lot of the subjects. 


Fort intcrest in the 3 


The interest of Evropean powers in this area was 


‘ 


{1) Goilenesser: Memorandum ete., P.71. 

(2) Meens: Memorandum ete., PP.214, 226. 

(3) Lettere to the Fort St.George, Vol.XLV., PP.63~-65 
(4) Anjengo Diary, 1744. 
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motivated by the desire of not only establishing their 
commercial and colonial supremacy but also carrying on religious 


propaganda of which no thorough assessment has s0 far been made. 
With the advent of Portuguese began their missionary activi- 


ties. Writing ahout the Portuguese possessions in India, 

A Galletti in his introduction to 'The Dutch in Malabar’ 

says, “the towns were not only commercial factories, but Portu- 
guese Colonies and centres of Portuguese civilisation. * (1). 
The Dutch secured protectorate over the Christians when they 
entered into a treaty with the Raja of Cochin after the fall 
of Portuguese in 1663 (2). When the English took over the 
possession of the Dutch, the native Christiane who were called 
the ‘Markkakars’ came under the Company's protection as loyal 
subjecta. (3). In fact the English pursued a policy of 
prositylisation more tactfully. This was done through the 
ageney of Christian misrionagwics who were liberally patrorised 
by the Company's Government. Py these activities they could 
create loyal supporters. 


Soci al_ conditions, 

BY i BESTE The division of 

the aioe : into pecicina. cakateiude: Vaisyas and Sudras 
elsewhere in India, cannot easily be traced in the caste compart- 
ments Of Kerala. The absence Of Vaisyas in the Hindu Society of 
Kerala is coneplcucus and the reason thereby Jews, Christians 

ard Muslims occupy this position as they are traders and merchants 
of the country. In the caste hierarchy Namboodiri Brahnains 

cone first. Next to them are Nairs. These were the two important 
caste: who were the custodians of religions, customs and poli-~ 
tical institutions. 


All others were pollutiug castes. The Malayalees follow 


(1) (Introduction), P.15. 

(2) Treaties - Grandham No. 65. 

(3) L. LXV, S.1, include a number of letters dealing with 
the native Christians. 
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two kinds of pollutions, viz., atmospheric pollution and 
pollution by actual contact. Recognised scale of distance 
was prescribed for each polluting caste to keep sway from 
higher cast-s. The Gistance of a 'Nayadi‘t has to keep 
away from a high caste was 72 fest, eo ‘Pulayan’, 64 feet, a 
‘Kaniyan' 36 feet, a ‘Mukkuvan', 24 feet, a ‘Xammalan’ 24 
feet, and ar Ezhavwa 18 feet.(1). “If a Chogan or Ezheva, dared 
to pollute a Nair by anyprosching nearer than the prescribed 
@istance he was at liberty to cut him down."(7). Duchenan 
testifies that the Nairs were free to kill any low cacte 
Hindu who Gid not observe the mule of pollution. (3). 


Tho cystem totally barred the bulk of the community 
from exercising their human rights. Jews, Christians erd Moslims 
were not coneldered having atmospheric pollution. They come 
under the second category of polluting by touch. (4). This is 
ceorreboreted by Ibn Hattuta and other writers. (5). The 
society was thus separated into water-tight compartments of 
castes nnd the reason thereof the FPerale tiinéus lecked cohesion. 
Ramboodiries 

Of the highest caste in Kerala wre the Namboodiris. 

They were respected by all. In apnroaching a Semboodiri, 
iowecaste peovle, muiim male and female mst uncover to the 
waist ea a token of cegspect. (6). “His person is holy, his 
directions are commands, his movements are processions, his meal 


is nectar, he is the holiest of th- humen beings, he is the 
representative of God on earth.® (7). 


g1° W.Lagen: Vol.I, P.118. 

(2) Buchanen, Vol.iit, P.339. — Also see L.A.Ananthakrishna tyyers 
Cochin, Caste and Tribe, >.339. 

(3) Buchanan, Vol.I, ?P.338. 

(4) Sheik Zainudéeens; Tuhfath-ul-Mojahideen, P.82. 

{5) Ibn Battuta, ©.76. 

(6 Logan, Yol.I, P°.127~28. 

(7) Dravancore Cansus Renort, 1674-75, P.191. 
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Hamboodiris are polluted by the touch of ell castes 
below them and by the approach of ali lower than Heirs. They 


follow the ‘Makkathayam’ (patriarchel) femily aystem and the 
general rule ia thct only the eldest son ia allowed to contract 


regular marriage with a Namboodiri woman, the others being 
Sestrictad to *Sambandhanst*, with the Rair women. This is 
testified by 211 writers who had dealt with the subject. But 
the women of cheir caste were carefully guardcd ané used to 
saclugion. 


The tredition current in Malaher is that efter scclein- 
ing the land from the sea, Parasurame made it « gift. to the 
Sanboodiris, hence they are the owners Of e811] lands in Keraia. 
Ro other enste was allowed to learn and prspagate co that ail the 
learned professions came to be muncpolise’ by then. 


Maire, The term ‘Nayar’ was originally a designation 
meaning litersry commandant. Sucranan enumerates 12 sub«- 
@ivisions of cayar caste and cives distinct functiona enjoined 


on each. (8). 


fhroughout the medieval periocé, they were the militia of 


the land. Jonathan Duncan who had visited twice to this place 
gives a description of the Nair soldier, “who", he seye, "walks 
along holding up hie naked sword, with the same kind of un- 
concern as travellers in other countries carry in their hands 

@ cane or walking stefi. I have cbserved others of them have it 
fastened to theiz back, the hilt being stuck in their waste band 


RRL ANCOR SGI" ER MFRS PSN NEA IOEE SITE DIE AAR TET CTI Ge IE RN OTP ESET DIDIER LESLIE TLE OTOL IEEE 

**Sanbandham' waz a reculiar kind of irregular marriage where 
the person cohebite with a Usair lady without having any 
¥esponsibility to maintain ser or the progeny. 


(6; Barhanan, Vol.IZ, PP, 408-9. 
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an@ the blade rising up and glittering between their 

shoulders. (9). They were the professional soldiers of the 
country. Duarte Perbosa wrote in Getail about them. “The 

Baire ere the gentry", obccrvcs Barbosa, @% “and hove no othar az 
@uty than to carry on war..." (19). 


They were organised under ‘Taras’ which were sutoncmous 
bodies resembling to indepenéent principalities. The linguist 
of the East Indie Company wrote from Calicut in 1746, “there, 
Rayars being heeds of the Calicut peopl«u, reserible the 
Parliament ati do not ocley the kinvs dictates in all things, 
but chastise his ministers whcn they do urwarrantable acts." (14). 
GO Goubt the kingly power was very much limited by them, at a 
time when e strong monarchy was a sheer neceesity. it vas Feire 
with the unquestioned richt ‘to kill and to be killed’ prevented 
the rice of monarchical dJeanatiam and paved the way for 
parcelling the country out into congeries of independent orir~ 
eipalities. 


The Saires follen; the ‘Horunskkathayam' system of inheri~- 
tanes. <(Matriarchel system). According to the system the sons 
and dsughtere were excluded from inheritance of the properties 


of thoir parents vhereas the sons of sistera woul! succeed 
their uncles’ estates(12}). Another veculiarity of observence 
fz that they live fn undivided families which arc called 
*faraweds.’ The eldest mule member through the maternal line 
will be the manager of 911 the Tarawad properties. Ho was 
called *Karanavan’ who enjoyed absolute control cver the 
taruved. The other metbers were maintained by this property 
ané could sucecsei in oréer of seniority to the Raranavanship. 


The most curivne of ell ie their marriage system. ‘The 
Sais ladies were at Liberty to receive and divorce any number 


we. we. 


(GS) Asfiecic Research, Vol.V, £7.10 and 18. 
(1%) Dasrte Earbosar Op.Cit., P.124. 

(12) Te wRel 20, 3746. 

122), Fon. (Miaec.) S.No. 55, PP.11-12, Para.10 
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ef men at their will and pleasure.(13). There was no lLuyal 
rarriage amongst them. fiarbosa observes- “Nairs ere not married 
nor maintéin women or childrens their nevhews, the sons of their 
sisters are their heirs, the Nair women err ali aceustored to 

ao with themselves what they please with Brahmins or Nairs but 


not with other people of lower class under pain of death..." (14). 
The Malabar Commissionere in 1792 remarked “their women mix 
freely with men end have conjugal relations with many of their 
caste and the high caste Namboa'iris. The reason for the sons 

of sisters inheriting the property ia therefore very clear..."(15) 
This ckecevaticn is substantially supported by all writers. (16). 


Thes the form of conjugal relations then prevalent becane 
polyandry in practice. Buchanan describing the system says 
that 1£ a Nair women tells that she has connection with a number 
of men, this will not diminish her status in the society. On the 
other hand, it was considered a matter of prestige if she can 
count some Brahmins and Chieftains among her many paramours. (17). 


zt was against these political privileges and caste usages, 
Haidar Ali and later Tipu Sultan had to encounter with. 


Ezhayag, The Thiyyas or Ezhavas are numerically the 
largest single caste among the Hindu community. According to 
the census report Of 1961, their population has been uw:timated to 


TERR NEN 


(13) Ibid, P,13. 
(44) Barbosa: On.Cit., P.124. 
(15) Fgn. (HMise.) S.No. 55, P13. 
(16) See the following: Hamilton: New account of the East indies, 
Vol.I, P3103 Buchanan, Vol.II, PP 410—~427 
Sheik Zainudéeen: ©.Cit., P.733 e 
abdul Rezaak: travels, Vol.II, P.354; 
Nicolo Conti: Travels, P.145. 
(£7) Buchanan, Vol.ix, P.472. 
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be over 35,083,000 which is 21.2% of the total population of 
the State and more then 38% of the Hindus taken as a whole. (18). 
It wos till eome thirty er forty years ago, this carte was 
totally barred from all sorial satheringe end were Genied of 
entering into the suburbs of temples and towns. (If). Suchearan 
found them eas industrious lebourers and toddy-taprers in the 
yoer 1800 (70). But as they were a polluting caste this com 
munity wes icnored in the political or religious affairs. they 
foliow ! akkat-hayam in the South and Marumakkathayam in the 
Serth. Their condition was comparatively becter than the luv 
castes. 


ieer-ceste Hindys, in this category comes a minbey of 
castes and sub-castes. Mukkuvans, ea caste of fishermos, veuk 


below the Thiyyans. Nex: to them comes the artisan caste known 
as *‘Kamanians.' They wera Givided into five suloocastes each 


with its eppropriete craft, namely ‘Thatans' or goldemiths, 
*Rollan® or blacksmith, ‘Mussris’ or bracters, ‘Aaaris’ or 
Carponters ard ‘Choempottis’ or Cenperemiths. The ‘Kanisens‘ 

or villago aetronomers, the ‘Vennans’ or the washermen caste and 
the ‘Kavares’ or the busket makers are some other czstes whe are 
below the above castes. Inthe lovest cadre of the caste 
hierarchy lay th: ‘Cherumens’, ‘Pulayas', ‘Parayas’, ‘Panana‘ 
and other aborgiril costes. Buchanas and others call them slaves. 
“The chorumar, parayer an@ other low castes" writes the Joint 
Commissioners of Malabar in the year 1792, ‘are attached to the 
lands ond ware sold like slaves, When properties are scld these 
vil:.ane who were sold by the Nair and Namboodiri landlords.* (21). 


Since no other commnity except Brahmins and Naire dié get 
a tolerably good dsseription of their ancient and medieval past, 


G5) Kumere Pillai Report, 1962, P.47. 

(2%) Coe*Cochin: Tribes and Castes", PP.339-40 and Nacam Ayya? Tre- 
Voncore | ncore Dtate Manual, Vol.II, P.412. 

(20) Eyehanean, Vol.IZ, PP.415-18. 

(22) EGie Wise.) s $.Ro,. 55, P24, Pare.i4¢. 


n. wonder these slave peorle found no place in the hist«.7 of 


this part of the country. Their condition was deplerable. HBucha-— 
nan appeais to the Company the ways and means to ameliorate ti:em 
from their pitiable plight. (20). The rest of the society con- 
demned them, but exploited them for their om: good. 


Cther communities. 

Jewpr- Of all the foreigners Jaws are the most ancient 
inhabitante (23). Their origin and time of arrival are buried in 
obscruity. But the Jews claim that they had an independent prin- 
eipality at Cranganore. This Jewish Kingdom was esteemed by 


fews ali wver the world. Thus sang Rabbi Nissim, a i4th century 
Hebfew poet and traveller: 


*I travelied from Spain, 

I have heard the City of Shingly*, 
I longed to see an Iisreali King, 
Him I saw with my own cyes." (24). 


But Moens doubts this claim on the ground that no trace of the 
existence of a Jewish Vingdom was to be found. (25). The remnants 


of the Jevaehh ancendancy in this part can be traced from certain 
nhames extant in this area even now, A small till known as ‘Juda- 
kunnu' (Juda means Jews, Kunnu, hill), a tank known as ‘cudakulam' nea 
Cranganore, a street known as Uuda street’ et Ernakulam, and a town 
known as Juda town' at Cochin, are all the evidences to refute the 
contention of Moens thet no trace of their existence remained in 
these places. 


fhe Jews in Kerala are divided into two: the White Jews 
end the Black dews. The former are the Gescendants of the immi- 
grants from Europe, Turkey, Persia and Arabia and the latter are 
converts fron the indigenous people. fhey are a commercial 
community. They did not play any important role during the period 
under review. 


(22) Buchanan, Vol.II, PP.370-72. 

(23) FMoens: Memorandum etc., 7.192. 

ten *Shingly was the name given te Cranganore by the Jews. 

(24) Quoted by &.Kodar in his article ‘Kerala and her Jews} 
History on the March, P.167. 

(25) Moens: Op.Cit.,P.1963 
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Shristiens, There are four chief sects of Christians in 
Kerala nacely Syriuns, Romo-Syrians, Roman Catholics, and Pro- 
testants. Tho first two are called the old Christians and the lest 
two new Christians. The old Christians ere called the Christiens 
Of tar Thoma or St.Thomas from the prevalence of a tradition that 
Chrictianity wes introduced by tho ipostle himself. Thies tradition . 
of ©t.Thomes elighting on the shores of Crancesore in 52 A.D. 
ené succeeding to cunwert some of the natives and building come 
whurches are endorsea by Moens and Suchanan emong other writers. (76) 


Inmediately efter the advent of the Portuguese, the 
Christians of Malebar went %° them meking advances for supnort and 
protection (27). The Portuguese at first extended their patronage 
but later tried to haress them on the ground th:t they were not 
Lot?n Catholics. (28). With the advent of the Protestent Dutch in 
tae latter holf of 17th century, the Protestant Christiens 
established their inéependent Church. From this tims tho Chri- 
stians wore divided into Romo-Syrian or Pazhaya Kuru, and the 
Jacobite Syrians or Puttan kuru. 


ith the suvremacy of foreign powers tho Chricthhs in the 
Molahar Coast rceeived spceieal considerations as the “Company's 
subjects". Most of them found an identity of their religious 
susceptebilitiee with the ruling class. Foreign wowers also 
thought to encourage them by all nossible means, because by this 
device they could create a section of Maleyalees to support their 
Governmmente as loyal subjects. 


Mushiszs, The religion of Islam spread rapidly in the 
Malaber Coast through the agency of Arab merchents who poured into 
this country in abundance from an early date. Traditions claim that 


(26) Moons: 2.1739 Buchanan, Vol.II, P7.391-92. 
ak ‘eLogan, Voll, 7.206. 
28) 
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the last of the Miabar emerors, the famous Cheraman Perumal, hed . 
so great a respect to Islam that he not only supposed to have 


embraced it (29) and tried to spread it among the subjects, but 
went in the 8th century to Mecca and from there sent letters to the 
Malabar rulers requiring them to favour the Muslim missionaries in 
everything. (30). The low caste Hindus considered the conversion 
as an emancipation from caste slavery and prejudices. Berbosa 
writing in the 16th century remarks: “If the King of Portugal had 
not discovered India, Malabar wohléd already have been in the hands 
Of the Moors, and would have had ea Moorish King.* (31). 


The Muslims of Kerala are called Mopilehs, This was a 
title conferred on the favourites by the ruling Rajas which was 
followed as a matter of privilege by the posterity. The word 
‘wopilah' 1s a contraction of Maha (Great) and villa (child). (32). 


The Nairs of Travancore even now use this honourary title of Pillai 
with their names. 


All writers agree that till the advent of the Portuguese, 
Muslims were a privileged community and were highly esteemed by 
the rulers and the people alike. Moene says, “the greataust number 


Of Moors are found in the kingdom of Zamorin, where they swan, and 
where they have generally had a finger in the Government... (33). 
The establishment of a Muslim kingdom at Cannanore and its 
important role in the letter half of 18th century are reatters 

that require special treatment. Aly Raja of Cat.nunore invited 
Haidar Ali to invade Malabar and helped him in his desiqns. (34). 
Muslims as a whole supported the Mysoreane in their wers snd 


(29) Fon. (Mise.) S.No. 55, P.4, Para.4. 
(30) Moens: Memorandum etc., P.199. 

(31 Barbosa: Op.Cit., P.321. 

(32) Hamid Alis ilas ghs ter ° 
(33) Moens: Op.Cit., Pe 

(34) Fgn. (Miec.) S.No. 55, *p.214, Pazra.20 
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administration. Since Muslims as a community fought against 
the English with Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, they wre penalised 
by them when the Conmany established their Govern=ment. 


CHAPTER s § 


GAUSES FOR THs INVASION 


Yt wes only efter Haidar Ali had assumed control of the 
(yeore kingéom that he undertook tho invasion of Kalabar in 
the year 1766 (1). ‘The following reasons were ostensibly as- 
signed to this cction by the new ruler of Eysore. Firstly to 
collect the war indemnity from the vamorin of Kozhikode, 
eceondly to realise the debt due from the Raja of Chirakal to 
the Raja of Neelaswaram by virtue of conquest of that country 
Haidar claimed it, thirdly to punish the Raja of Travancoroc 
for evading to pay compensation for the military prevaretions 
Haidar made on hia behelf and lastly to make use of an inwi- 
tation sent to him for conquering the country by the Aly Raja 
Of Cannanore and Canpu Thacpan, one of the scions of the 
Kolatiri family. Eut the ectusl cause wee that Haidar Ali 
wanted to enlarge his sphere of influence and to obtain his 
euzerainty ower this resourceful country with many naturel 
harbours that were centres of world contact. 


Haider Ali, who was waiting for an opvortunity to inter~ 
fere in Ferala politics, got it through the agency of the Raja 
Of Palghat when his territory was concquerred by the Zamorin of 


(1) Fon. {fiee.) fete. 56, Part I, Voucher Bo. 4, r.6°, 
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Kozhikode (2). Komi Achan, the Falghat Raja, in his extre-- 
mity appealed to Haidar Ali, then Faujdar of Dirdigal fer 


military aid when Zamorin was marching against him. Haidar 
Ali, accordingly sent a force of 2000 horse and 5600 
infantry under his brother-in-law Makhdum Saheb. This force 
aided by Palghat Nairs carried their arms as far the gates 
of Zamorin’s Capital.(3). The Zamorin's force fell back 
and he boucht off his opponents by ayreeing to restore hie 
Palghat co: quests and by promising to pay 7 war indemnity «£ 
12 lakhs of rupees. (4). But Zamorin taking advantage of the 
dissengions in the Mysore capital openeé uegotiations with 
Dev Raj, onec the Ministers of the Mysore kaja with “he 
request that he would directly pay the amount to the cysove 
Government instead of paying tc Haidar #11. Uev Raj who was 


jealous of the rising fortune of Haidar Ali, agreed that the 
Zamorin would pay the promised amount to him through his agents 
and he would cause the recall cf Haidar Ali's army from his 
Kingdom. (5). Accordingly, Dev kaj required his Rujput Chief 
Har‘. Singh to proceed to Calicut for the realisation of the 
amount from Zanorin. Haidar Ali withérew his army, respecting x 
the command fron Dev Raj. 


But Hari Singh, before he could realise the smount 
from Zamorin, returned hurriedly to Seringapatam on hearing 
the death of his patron Dev Raj on June 19, 1758. (6). 


Even on this event different views are expressed by cur 
historians. K.F..®anicker is of opinion that Haidar Ali's army 


'2} Buchanan, Vol.Ii, P.350. 

'3) W.Logan: Malabar Manual. Yol.aI. P.402. 
.4) “.K. Sinha: Haidar Ali, Vol.I, P.255. 
(5) Logan: Op.Cit., ».402. 

(6) Ibid. 
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returned from Calicut after receiving the first instalment of 
the promised amount. from the Zamorin and that Haidar Ali 
connived to cause the murder of Hari Singh on his way back 

to Seringapatam. (7). This is not correct. The fact that the 
Zamorin dd not pay a single pie to Haidar Ali is sufficiently 
substantiated with evidences by W.Logan, in his Malabar Manual' 
and Prof.N.K.Sinha, in his ‘Haider Ali‘.i8}-. 10 gay that 


Hari Singh was treacherously murdered Ixy Makhdum Saheb under 
the orders of Haidar Ali is also a partial historical truth. 
That Hari Singh met his death at the hands of Makhdum {fs tee 


true, but the circumstances under which it was executed is quite 
different. One of the contemporary write s, Mir Busain Ali Khan 


Kirmani, narrates this event in detail in uis JNishen-i-Haidari’. 
He says that Hari Singh made the Delwai Buc¢{ Raj in arrest and 


prevented even water for kitchen use. On witnessing these occur- 
rences Haidar with the permission of the Delwai defeated Hari 
Singh. (9), The author continues that Delwai was so pleased that 
with the excepticn of the money and articles belonging to him 
seif, presented the whole cf the plunder to Maidar Ali “whose 


prudence in this action acquired for him great renown" (j.0!. 


The Zamorin calculated that since the internal con- 
ditions of Mysore were unstadle he could avoid paying the sti- 
pulated amount. Bvt the clalm to this war subsidy was never 
selinquished hy Baicar Alii wnd to recover the same was one of 


his cbhjects in invading Malabar, 


(7) K.M. Panicker: Freedom Struggle of Kerala, P.421. 

(8) W.Logan: Op.cit., 6.00 
Prof.N.X. Sinha: Haidar Ali, Vol.I, P.255. 

(9) Kirsani: Nishan~{-Haidari (Miles), P.41. 


(19) Ibié. 
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When Canara became « pert of his Kingdom by conquest, 
Haidar Ali espoused the claim of the vanguished ruler of the 
Plate ever the Rolatiri Raja who had to pay two lakhs of 
pagodas to the late ruler of Canara.{11). When the English 
Company's agents met him at Bed@nore and requested him to 


desist from attacking the Company's ally, the Raja of Kola~ 
tiri, Haidar promi zed to do 80 if the Raja were to pay two 
lakhs pagedas @ue from him to the Bednore Government. (12). 


As this claim was overlooked by the Kolatiri Raja, Haidar Ali 
Getermined to realise it hy force and mada it one of his 
Ostensible reasons to invade the country. 


But Pridar Ali's grievance against the Raja of Travan- 
core wes long standing. His attention was drawn to this part 
of the country when he was only an officer in the Mysore ermy 
dn 1751, when Marthandea Varma of Travancore requested his 
assistance sor the suppression of his refractory Nair nobles (13). 
Hef{dar Ali promieced to send a powerful army and@ made necessary 
military pre»arations for the purpose. The news of Haidar 


“22 3 Military support alarmed the nobles and frightened them in~ 
to submission to the Rajas. (44). The immediate submission of 
Mair nobility of Travancore freed the Raja from the threatened 
internal disorder and danger and he therefore declined to accept 


the assistance and intimated Haidar Ali eccordingly. But Haidar 
Ali claimed the exrenses he had incurred in this respect and the 


Raja was held liable for the less of money due te this(1§). "hen 
this claiin wes not met with, Haidar Ali decided to wait and watch 


‘Sitemennmemmininen wieernten, 


(11) T.F.R.: March 10, 1766 Cons.April 2, 1766. 
(12) Ibid. 


(13) N.K. Sinha: Haidar Att, Vol.I, P.262. 
(14) P.X.S. Raja: Medieval Kerala, P.211. 
(15) wemocanéa Moens: Memorandum etc., P.154. 
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the course of ewernts and «.eecx his vengeance when opportunity 
wourd arise. 


To facilitate matters for him the Aly Raja of Cannanore 
and Kappu Thampan of tha Kohatiri femily now invited him to 
iuvade the country to settle old scores.(16). Aly Raja was the 
Only Muslim ruler in Keralsa who might have thought better for 
his prospects if ilaidar Ali conquerred the country. (17). 

The relation of Aly Raja with the rulers of Malabar was aleo 
not friendly. ‘This Mopilah royal family of Cannanore wes 

respected by the rest of the Muslim community of Malabar and 
in whose rise they found shelter and the Nair community felt 


envied, the result of which was continuous skirmishes and 

open fights between these communities. (18). The Malabar Joint 
Conmmissicners in their Report give a nunber of instances 

that. led “. bloody massacres and open riots. (19). The story 
of this development is deseribed by the author of ‘the History 
of Hyder Shah and of his son Tipnpeco Sultan’,(20). He says 
that. the Mopilahs who grew rich by the monopoly of trade and 
Comwree were envied by the Nairs who often found impossible 
to repey the money advanced to them and that due to organised 
conspiracies more than 6000 Mopilahs were massacred by them on 


an appointed day. (21). He continues to say, “the Mepilahs in 
theirs distress, hastened to send deputies to Ryder, to inform 
him of the catastrophe and implore his protection....." (22). 


Haidar Ali might have apparently espousec the cause 
Of the Musiins of Malabar. In this respect, Haidar Ali, es any 


(16) Fon. (Mise.) &.Mo. 55, P.21, Para.20. 
Ibié 


(28) .M.D.L.7.1 History of Hyder Shah ote., PP.64-66. 

(19) Fon. (Misc.) S.No. 55, P.242, Para.2637 PP.260-61,Para.281. 
{20) MOM.PLG.T.R Op.cit., PD.62-68. 

(21) hid, P.65. 

(22) Thid, P.66. 
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other prudent invader would consider the help of a large section 
Of the neorle of the country that he intended to conruer, might 
have thought it helpful in minimising hig task to « great 
extent.* ‘Therafors he gia@iy accepted the invitation of Aly 
Rejo and Capvu Thamrar, to conquer the country which he bincelf 
Was ewniting for a favanureble oppestunity. Cansu Thempan was 
One of the junior menbers of the Kolatiri family who was 
irreconcilable with the rvling prince - the Prince Regert of 
Chirakal., He wanted assistance from outside and efded with 
Aly Rafa to fulf41 his ambition of becoming the culer of Kolatirt 
Kingdom. ‘his was also ea favourable situation for laidar 2)4. 

These vere the outvard recsons put by Faider Ali to 

justify his conquest of Mslebar. Sut by far the most important 
cause was that Ualabor became particulerly important for him 
when he became ruler of Mysore. Yor the existence of his mili- 
tary Government, he had to procure equipments, horses and f/re=- 
arms, from outeide India for which easy aceess to the sea with 
perts and harbours was felt imerative. The political development 


* To that flaider Alf conquerre4 Malaber due to the only 
FesSEOn of pea the grievances of Musiims redreszed as the 
author of * claims, is not. 
correct. Erase of 8 book falle in line vith the 
opher Englich authors who try to create a souné background 
to explain awey their allegations of religious bigotry of the 
Mysore Nawabe. Many a literature have come down to us, the 
suthenticity of many of them are critically sexi reasonably 
trested by Prof.Mohibbul Hasan Xhan in his work * 
die Sultan. (Appendix E, Bibliography, PP.396-401). If one 
can ish thet Haider Ali conquerred Kerala only decause 
he felt grieved by the rlight of the Mussalman Conmunity 
Of Maleber, then as a corrollory one should be convinced 
easily that Reider Ali end his som Tinu Sulter might have 
committed religious atrocities. 
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and the balance of power made him believe that he could not 
safely depend on the friendship of the Engiish. Therefore, 


Haidar Ali cherished to have intimate contact with the French 
power in India. ‘Thus it wae unavoidable for him to possess 


an independent and unmolested access to the ports in the West 
Coast. Since Pondicherry was far away from Mysore and since 
the Nawab of Carnatic, Mohamed Ali was Haidar's enemy whose 
territory lay between Mysore and Pondicherry thus making the 
inter-communication too difficult a process, Haidar tuned to 
the Vest Coast. He would be in a position to have coustant 
contact with Mahe, the French pocket in the Malabar Coast, for 
all practical purposes in his relations with the French. The 
most important cause for undertaking the invasion of Malabar 
by Haidar Ali was to ensure the control! of the means of communi~ 
cations and lands leading to Mahe, the French possession in 
Kerala. Thus Haidar Ali in all aspects was motiviuted more by 
political considerations and the leset by religious regards in 
Conquering Kerala. To say otherwise will be quite unhistoric. 


Conquest. 

Haidar ali conquened Canara in 1763 (1) and thus 
became a neighbour of the Malabar Coast. Aly Raja of Cannenore, 
whose principality formed the southern boundary of Canara, met 
him on a deputation and invited him to conquer Malabar (2). 
Haidar who was very keen to form a fleet took advantage of the 
invitation of Aly Raja who had a number of wel}-~equipped 
vessels at sea, appointed him his High Admiral and his brother 
Sheik Aly, Intendent of the marine. (3). Thus preparing him 
gelf a ground for substantial support he sent s Prahmin envoy ~ 
Anand Raw - to Maleber to acquaint with the political develcp- 
ments of the place and intimate to the English, the Franch and 
the Dutch of his deaire to comquering Malebar. (4). He requested 
the English to help him with four or five hundred soldiers and 
sufficient arms,(5). When the Tellichery Factors declined, 


(1) M.M.D.L.T.: History of Hyder Shah ete., P.62. 
(2) Fon. (ise.) S.No. 55, Pe2le 
(3) M.M.D.L.T., Op.Cit., P.62. 

Cons. Nov.15, 1764. 


(S) Ibid. 


Heider required them ta at least not cbhject to his subjuga- 
tion of the Malabar princes, to which also the Factors could 
not agree. (6). 


The Tellichery Settlement was in alliance with a 
number of Malabar Princes< They entered into e treaty of 
friendshin with tho Raja of Chirakal on fpril 21, 1757. By 
this treaty, the Raja had been promised help if he way attacked 


But the English found it very difficult to extend their open 
support when the Raja required it as it would lead to an omen 

war with Haidar Ali, which they were not prepared at thot time. (8). 
Therefore the English decided to help the Raja only secretly. (9). 
At the seme time the Company's representatives when they heard 

in Decenber 1765, sbout Haider's preparations to conquer Mealaber 
met him at Fedenore with the demand that ell the trede vrivi- 
leges granted to the Company by the seworal Malabor Rajas would 


be confirmed. Haidar issued a fireman on Februery 23, 176€ 
granting all the trade privileges enjoyed by them. (10). Thus 
the Tellicherry Factors vere fully alive to the fact that. Haidar 
Ali's invasion of Malabar was only a gestion of time. (172). 


Dufing tho month of February 1766, Haidar Ali reached 


Cons. Nov.28, 1764. 


Q7) Ihid, aug.24, 17637 hid, Cons. Sent. 24, 1783. 
(8) Fgn.dnd Home Department - 1756-80, Seeret Cons.Bo.l 
(9) Board's Minute ~ Cons. April 4, 1766. . 


(10) C.U.Aitchison: Treaties ete., Vol. IX, No. XIXVI, 
Ppp, 195-6, 


(12) W.Locan: Melabar Manual, Vol.I, P.403. 
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Mancalore with an army of 12000 of his best troops* of which 
4000 were cavalry and the rest infantry and began his march 

to the Coast of Malabar directing his route by Mangalore ané 
cannahons (12). Haidar Alf reaching Cannanore was received 

by Aly Raja with not lese than 12000 soldiers of whom the iuthor 


of ‘the History of Byder Shah ste,’ speaks “111l-armed.....but 


suverior in courage to Nairs"(13). Haidar was very meh pleased 
with his conduct and “by presents and kindness geined his con- 
fidence because the Chief was known to be well-ecquainted with 
secrets of the country, he associated him in his plens." (14). 


The combined army marched against the Kolatiri family 
in the mnth of February 1766.(15). The onposition was not 
serious. The Raja of Chirakal was soon Gefeated and slain. His 
son who was only seven years old was edopted by Haidar (16), 
and was nemed Iyes Khan (17). Aly Raja and his men siezed their 


palace at Chirakal. Some members of the royal family with their 


attendants took refuge in the Brass Pagoda within Tellichery 
limite. (#8) * 


*There are different versions esbout the strength of Haidar's 
army. K.M. Panicker calculetés “over 40,000 soldiers arg 
whom were 10,000 cavalry and the rest infantry* (Greefitragzte 
of Kerale, 2.430). He  cleims for his eather Se 
8, then Dutch Governor who is expected to spesk more 
authoritatively about the Dutch Documents neither mention the 
number of Haidar’s army nor K.M.Panicker himsé.f peints out his 
authority on any particular Dutch r=cord which hs claims to have 
consulted. It can be reasonably pointed out tint in 1756, 
Makhdum Saheb, could defeat the Zamorin who was the most power- 
ful ruler of Malabar vith an army of only 50908 man of vhich 2000 
were cavalry. Reiterating the strength of Haidar’s army to 
12,000, the author of ‘the History of Hyder shah otc’, writes 
*ee+esince the Nabob who had .... Drought no more than *velve 
thousand men with him} it was to be presumed, that he wes certain 
that the number he had brought was sufficient to defeat his 
erenies.* i .M.D.L.T.8 On.Ccit., ?,68). 


(17?) rbid, P.66. (13) Ibid, P.66. 

(44) Kirmanis Nishan~{-Haidari, P.184. 

(15) Fon. (Mise.) S.Ro. 55, PP.18-S. 

(16) ror a fuller treatment see ‘Bigtory of Tiny Sultan’ by 
Mohibbul Eesan Khan, Foot page 32. 

(17) Kirmani: Op.Cit.P.184. (18) ‘TeLogant Hal aber Manual, Vol.f, 
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The Mysore arry moved towards Yottayam where the 
ruling orince and hie nobles hed already left tha niece. After 
the cecunetion of Chirakkal and Fottayem the triumphant arny 
marched southward aiming at the principality of Zadattnaéd, 
Where for the first time Haidar met an organised and serious 


Oppociticn. To enter into the territory, the Mysorean army had 
to wross the Nahe river. But ir the southern bank of the river. 
the ‘aleyalee rrinces strongly vostsd their Eair militia. aida: 
Ali aporaised the situation a diffiexit one. Eere he employed ons 
Of the rare tactics of warfere in surprising his enemy by croas- 


ing tho river with his cavalry. (19).ue left his infantry in the 
“orthsrn vank of the river end required then to pretend to enter 
inte the fleet kept ready for crossing the river. At i.c seme 
tine, Haidar with his cavalry traversed tho river at a distance, 
“sometimes ewirrinc and cemotimes wading, he came tu tho other 
side where the Cairs were buried in attempting to oppese the 
infentry, who vretenfed tc be on the voint of pacsing orsre\20). 


The faire were frightened at the sudden apvearance of 
the cevalry* and fled with the "utmost precipitation and 


i emaremmoien 


119} MOBLD.L.T., On.Cit., [69. 
(20) xYbid. 


+The eause for this complete rout of Nair Militia is assigned 
ier ong historians in different ways.K.&.Panicker is of opinion 
thet cavalry was totelly unknown to the Hairs and that they were 
Ce at ite sight ang thet this was the cause éor their 
papa peed ERIS. ‘ers la*, P.438). To say that cavalry 
® unkioee C aie is not correct. K.M.Panicker 

himsolf writes re his book ‘talabe Fr end the Dutch’ that Marthanda 
Varma Of Travancore emloyed eacciey even before 1750. We heve 
sean in 2756-57, when Ueidar 214 cont his brother-in-law to help 
the icja of Palghat, his force included 2000 cavalry. 
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Gisorder" (21). Heidar ordsred to pursue the fugitives who 

had escaped into the jungles and hills. They were combed out. 
Many of them were killed and much more were taken prisoners. (22). 
Thus the Nairs who were no match for Gisciplined troops in 

Oven fight were defeated on the sole occasion on which they 
attempted in force to oppose Haidar Ali. Evaluating the mili- 
tary achievements ef Haidar Ali over the nair princes of Kerala 
Prof.N.K. Sinha, observes, “the conquest of Malabar was perhaps 


Raidar's most arduous feat of arms." (23). 


This was the first and the last opposition Haidar Ali 
had to encourter with, in his conquest of Malabar. From Kadat- 
tanad, Haidar Ali sent his deputies with the offer of peace 
te the Zamorin and other princes(24). Zamorin at first sent away 
the envoys ct Haidar Al‘. "with atmost contempt" (25). But the 
situction changed very much then, after the flight of the com 


bined forces that opposed Haidar near the barks of the Mahe 
rivers. Zamorin prepared to submit before the conqueror and in- 
form2d him accordingly. (26). Haidar, it is reported, received 
hin cordially and promised to restore his dominions on con- 
dition of paying an annual tribute as soon as his subjects have 
laid down their arms.(27); This is corroborated by Kirmani 

wha says, "the Nawab from convenience and policy....honoured the 
Chief with a Kawlnama ..... gave him his life and property and 


forgave his offences."(28). Thus an agreement was reached 


(21) Wilks: Vol.I, P.290. 

(22) Ibid, P.291. 

(23) N.K. Sinha: Haidar Ali, Vol.1I, P.250. 
(24) Moens: Memorandum ete., P.132. 

(25) Bid, P. 

(26) M.M.D.L.T.: P.70. 

(27) Inid, P.7t. 

(28) Kixmanis Nishan-i-Haidari, P.184. 


between Haidar Ali and Zamorin to the effect that the former 
would not conquer Calicut on payment of the arrears and the 
war indemnity and the latter agreed to pay the stipulated 
amount. (29). 


But the Zamorin returning to his palace committed 
suicide. (30). He set his palace on fire and burnt himself to 
death. (31). The cause for this tragic end of a ruling prince 
of the renowned dynasty of Malabar was that Haidar Ali demanded 
to pay him ready cash the agreed amount of a crore of gold 
mohrs (32), as he was not prepared to listen for any other 
adjustment, to which the Zamorin pleaded his inability to com 
ply with due to want of sufficient money. Since he had no other 
alternative, he ended his life with the palace ancG people therein. 


The position was such that no one ean accuse either the 
Z@amorin or Haidar Ali for creating a situation leading to such 
acrisis. Both of them had their om justifications. Haidar 
Ali might be adamant in his demand and refused to believe the 
Zamorin, because of his past experience of breach of contract 
from the predecessor of this prince who evaded in paying the 
promised amount of twelve lakhs of rupees in the year 1757, as 
war indemnity. At the same time the Samorin might not be in a 
position to pay off his arrears, tribute money and war sxperses. 
The rulers of Kozhikode were always in financiel difficulties. 
As early as 1723, in the negotiations of peace with the Dutch, 
fell through for the time being over the question of the amount 
of indemnity, ‘he Zamorin asserting that he had m9 cash...." (33). 
As we khow it that the Zamorin could not pay the “ar indemnity of 
12 lakhs of rupees to Haidar Ali as was agreed upon between him — 
self and Makhdum Ali, the realisation of which tas one of the 


(29) M.M.D.L.T., P.71. 
(36) Moens: P.133. 
(31) Fon. (Misc.) S.No. 55, P.19. 


(32) Jonathan Duncan: Asiatic Researches, Vv, F.30. 
{33) D.R.8 No.13, P.21, and P. ° 
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ostensible causes of Haidar Ali's invasion. Again when the 
Zamorin was re~instated in 1768, on a definite condition of 
annual tribute, he fell in arrears and consequent to this, 
he was removed from the office in the year 1773. (34). Same 
was repeated when the English experiizented with the Zamorin 
by bestowing his Kingdom under his management after the 


Treaty of Seringapatym. (35). Thus Zamorin might not have been 
in a position to clear hig financial commitments with the 


conqueror. 


Sever2l xeasons were brought out by different writers 
about this tregic event. The popular version accepted by most 
Of our historians is the opinion of Jonathan Duncan, who was 
President. of the ‘First Malabar Commission’ in 1792 and after- 
Wards the Governor of Bombay. He writes that the Zamorin was 
sent under a guard of 500 horses and 2000 infantry to the Fort 
of Calicut, and that the Raje was confined in his own house 
without focd and was strictly prohibited from performing the 


ceremonies of his religion. He continues to say that as the 

' Zemorin thought that Haidar might inflict some further disgrace 
upon him, either by causing him hanged, or blown from a gun, 

he ret fire to the house with his own hand ané was consumed in 
it.(36). Moens says that the prince in fear of his life set 
his palace on fire and burnt to death. (37). Modern writers in 
their speculation contribute some other reasons also to narrate 


ite aleseaeeememeemeemetennen uaeememedtmmmnaaammmien nie enen anemimremennatiaenamanmanmmnmeenmmmmnmnmmnanetmaammnsioananmanmmenmmnnmnaratamnanamasennammenmamanccammmmme memieenedsaanensanenmmaeemanmes ncaa 


(34) D.R.: No.13, P2133. 

(35} W.Logan: Vol.I, P.492. 

(36) Asiatic Researches, V, PP. 30-31. 
(37) Moens: ‘Memorandum etc.', P.133. 
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unfortunate incident.* But another contemporary writer 
asserts that the Zamorin ended his life on account of some 
letters he recdived from his nephews and the Rajas of Travan~ 


core and Cochin. He writes, “these letters contained the 
bitterest reproaches and execrations, treating as the betrayer 
of his country and apostate to his religion, which he had 


abandoned to the Muhammedans. The Srahmin who had conveyed 
these letters to him, avowed to him at the same time that he 
was degraded and excluded from his caste and that ali the 
Brahmins and the Nayars had sworn never to have any communi- 
Cation with him." (38). This statement also does not fully 
comprehend the case. The Raja of Travancore was a triputary 
to Mohamed Ali, the Nawab of Carnatic, and the Raja of Palghat 


sought assistance from Maidar Ali to repel Gamorin from his 
territory and the Raja of Cochia was negotiating through the 
Dutch Governor Moens for becoming eae tributary to Haidar Ali to 
save himself from the impending invasion, are all examples to 
show that Zamorin committed suidde not because of any fear of 


excemmunication#. 


*Prof.K.V.Krishna Iyyer in his ‘Zamorins of Kozhikode’ says 
that when his position became weaker and weake-, hie deter- 
mination not to accept defeat from the hands of Muhammedan 
invader also became stronger and stronger and that he decided 
therefore, to destroy himself with the Fort that had never 
Opened its yates to an invader since its incepticn and 
accordingly set fire to the palace. {The Zamorirn:; of Koghi-~ 
kode’, P.240). K.M. Panicker finds one more rerson that the 
Zamorin might have reasonably apprehended that he might be 
converted to Islam and that he did a harcic dead of commit- 
ting suicide that was quite appropriate to tho time. (‘Freegom_ 
Strugcle of Kerala’, P.434! 


(38) M.M.D.L.T: History of Ryder Shah etc., P.‘?1. 
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Witi the death of the cu).ing prince of Calicut under 
this tragic cirevmstances the courtry lay Pcfore the conqueror 
without eny onmposition. Haidar Ali thus cecupied the whole 
of falabar without much Gifficulty. The only one of those 
Chiefs who appears to have remaineé unaffected by the gencral 
overthrow was the Nair of Coringotté who urder the aus >ices 
and protection of the French. Covernment of Eahe went cut and 
Mot Eoldar on his mareh from Cherika! to Calicot. (39). It 
appears thet Eaidar equally reepseted the district ox Randeterra 
which was under the noeseseion of the Tellichery ractory. (40). 


Though he respected the territorial integrity of tha 
Boglish possession in Malaber he was not vlececd with their 
conduct who geve protection to the fugitive orinces. His indi- 
gnation wes openly exeresaed to the Dutch Cormandant wi met 
him et Calfeut for negotiations with him as recards to the 
Cochin territory. (61). The pute? records claim t».¢ Baider 
O14 prorosed en offensive and defensive cliiance with then te 
deprive the English from ralabar Coast. (42). The Tnglish cleo 
Fegarded the trece privileges confirmed by him to their Comeny 
ee merely co rretonsion "t> amuse and prevent *ur interfering in 
his schemes of conquest." (43). But they were not in a nosition 
to Jome into an open rupture with “MaidGer Ali as ic manifested 
by the lettors received from Madras (‘ overnrent advising the 
CSombay Council not to enter into an open conflict. (44). 


The efforts of the Dutch to purchase imrunity for 
Cochin frem invasion were successful. Uaidar Ali agreed for # 
subsidy of two iskhs of rupces and eight elerhants. (45). But the 


eel 


(3S) Fon. (Misc.} 5.Ho. 55, P7,18~19. 

(40) ibid, P.19. 

(41) D.R.No. 13, 2.153. 

(42) Ibid, P-_ 153-54. 

(43) Soard's Minute, Cons., Spril 4, 1766. 
(44) Vide supra - Reference No. 6. 

(45) D-Ret No. 13, PP, 153~54, 
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Raja of Travancore strong ia the assurance of the English 

supyort objected to contribute anything on the ground that 

he waa alreadv tribvttary to the Nawab Mohamed Ali and that he 
could not afford to subsidise two svzerains at the same time. (46), 
Moens says that Haidar Ali dictating terms for immunity from 
invasion of Cochin end Travancore told them that “they should 


preveil on Travanctre also to pey a substantial sum." (47) 
Haidar Ali is reported to have added that if the latter was not 


inclined to pay “he would pay him a visit.” (48). 


But the oroposed ‘visit' was averted by the Monsoon 
tuct had set in by that time. After putting garrisons at 
Calicut ang Pounard, Yaider bestowed the Government of this 
conquered territory on Madanna, an experienced revenue officer, 
as Civil Governor of the place. (49). Aly Raja of Canna ore 
Wes raquire4S’ to administer the affairs of the Kolatiri Kingdom 
of Chirakal.(50)}. The rainy season which is very tempetuous on 
the Coast of Malabar began to appear and obliged Haidar Ali to 
quit the place, but in order to be at hand to watch £nfnew 


conquest he retired only to Coimbatore. (51). 


Thus the uttempt of Haidar Ali to conquer Kerala was a 
greet success. This tas an inmmortant acquisition for him, "as 


it gave him a long Coast and made him a sea-power*“ (52). 


“he over-throw of the Malayalee princes and the conquest 


of their hereditary principalities, were completed within a 


(46) Logan: Vol.I, PP. 408-409. — 

(47) Moens: ‘Zemorandu etc', P.154. 

(48) Thid. 

(49} Logan: Vol.I, P.411. 

(50) Fon. (Mise.} S.No. 55, P.21, Para.20. 

(51) M.M.D.L.T.: History of Hyder Shah ete., P.72. 


(52) Sheik Alit EBiitish Relations History of Byer hen Haidar Ali, P.48. 
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nericd of four months. I¢ wee made sasy to hit on eccount 

of the Gleintecrated nolitical condition of Maleber end the 
mode of warfere practised by the Bair militie. The defect 

was certzin under the Gisunite! rolitical set up of the 
country of which Professor '.f. Ginhe comments, *it world not 
have been nogsible tut for the comlets Gieunion that pre~ 
vail<-d among the fighting section of the weonle « the Fairs.* (53). 
the superior military force with up-to-date war materiale and 
the prowess of its lenéer on one cide and the lack of disci~ 
Mines end orvaniced oonosition and want of centralised len@er- 
ship on the cther eide made the fallure of Perale rrinecs. The 
Madr eoldtera lacked the essentinl quality of cohesion end 
combined effort beceuse they were not used to a discinlined and 
Organised emmy moverent. They could fight in a siagle contet 
end nut un a nice show of their valour end courage bui on the 
face of e trained aré Giccinlined forces thcy feiled miserably. 
“hie moée of werfare ent vant of organisation caused their rout. 
anc lcsreneé the task of the conqueror. 


Rebellion of 1766 B.D. 

Ratdsr <li returned from “alabar. efter ite conquest in 
the first week of Junc, 1766 without effecting hie nronoseé 
acheme of "paying a visit" to the Travancore Stete.(1). It was 
@ue to the immending rainy season that would convert even the 
emellest rivulets into large rivers and would cut eway all the 
inlané cormunications and would rlace insurmountable cbstacles 
for military movements. ‘Therefore, he retraced his steps to 
Coimbetore after leaving an army of 3000 men under bie military 
comranéant Raza Saheb*, at “adakkara, a plece bordering Colmbe- 
tore where he stayed with the rest of his army to ‘watch his 


raat eneeeemennmmnel 


(53) S.F. Sinhas Haidar 14, Vol.Z, 250. 


*1) andrien “oens: randin on iy nistretion of ¢ 
Falebar Coast, P.132- 


“Raza Seheb cr Raja Saheb was the son of Chanda Saheb, ruler 
Of Trichinopoly. Chanda Saheb and later his son Raza Saheb 
became army Generals under Haidar Ali and later Tipu 
eos) (Index to the Fgn. and Pol.Dept.Records, 1756-80 ~- 
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new conquest' (2). 


Immediately after his departure, the monsoon hag set 
in with all its torrents and ferocity. The vanquished princes 
and the routed Nair soldiers who were forced to take refuge in 
tne forests (3), came out from their hiding places and craanised 
& revolt against the Mysorean occupation of Malabar. This was 
in the third week of June. (4). The Nairs of Chirakkal and 
Kadattnad were the leaders of thiszevolt.(5). The block houses 
or military out-posts established by Haidar Ali and garrisoneé 
by 8 nandful of soidiers were surprised by the Nair soldiers 
fiercely. The communications of these out-posts were cut off 
by the swollen streams and the garrison inside lest all hope of 


contacting the chief forts at Calicut and Ponnani. One after 
another the ocut~posts were closely invested and some vf them 


were captured. Ttnstead of strengthening and fortifying these 
capttured block nouses, the rebels destroyed them immediately 
after their occupation. In tHs process, a number of Mysore 
soldiers were killed. (6). 


The rebels moved triumphantly to Calicut and Pennai for 
a trial of strength. It was only at this stage that the Mysore 
yarrisons at Calicut and Ponnani knew of the adverse develop- 
ments in the country. Both these garrisons found it well- 


neigh impossible to convey the news to Raza Saheb, who was at 


ceed 


(2) MeM.D.LIMs Tigstory of Hyder Shah anc of his son Tippoo 
Suitan, ©.f2- 


£3) Fgn. Gilse.) S.No. 56, Part I, P.80. 

(4) Francis Buchanan: A Travel through Mysore etc., P.181. 
(83 Fgn. (Mise.) S.No. 56, 9.97. 

{8} Buchanang Up.Cit., P.182. 
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Medakkara, on the frontiers of Coimbatore. At last wit! th. 
help of a Portuguese sailor, who was promiesd a hands-m: 

reward, the adverse tiding of Ma:ubes was conveyed to Raza 
Saheb {7}. Immediately after the receipt ox this revolt and the 
hews .£ the dangerous position of the carrisons, he started 
with his army giving cue information “eo Haidar Ali who was at 
Coimbatore. , 


Raza Saheb had no cavalry with him. The inundated 
condition under which almost all the country was laid by the 
over-~flowing of the rivers placed before him innumerable ‘mpe~- 


diments. Yhe Nair soj.dfers attacked the army frosi unexpected 
quarters of their hidings (8). The haste with which Raza Saheb 
had to lead his army and the fleoded situation of the country 
finally led him to be blocked ir: between Tutakal ané@ Ponnani 
fivers. It was a dangerous situation. The army could rot 
advance further on account of swollen streams nor it could 
retreat due to the depradations of the Nair rebels who stocd 


strongly in the rear. (9). 


Thus Raza Saheb was entrapned with Fis force of 3008 
men without any means of escape from the revages of the 
Febele. No sooner had Haidar Ali heard of the revolt than he 
recalled « party of his cavalry that had been cantoned at. 
Coimbatore. He required a chosen few of his infantry to be in 
¥eadiness to march on at the shortest notice. Raza Saheb 
having contriled to send advice cf his perilovs situation, 
Haidar made a hold and remarkable dash with 3000 horse and 
iGO0O infantry. The movement of Haidar's army is graphically 


Narrated by the author of ' History of Hyder Shah etc.‘ 


whose descriptions are the source material used by ail historians 


(7) N.M.D.L.T: Op.Cit., P.74- 
(G} Reema-Rset P.R.C., Vol.III, Letter No.103, P.124. 
(9) See W.Logan: Malabar Manual, Vol.I, P.410. 
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of Kerala History. The passage is worth quoting. “...Imagine 
an army of fifteen thousané men marching from the break of 


day through a mountainous country.........axposed from morning 
till night to a constant shower, equal to ti:ose that fall in the 
yreatest storms, attended with frequent thunder and lighten- 
ing.....frequeutly obliged to cross rivers up to the chin in 
water and som-times swimming..." (10). This unexpected march 
obliged the Nairs to give some relief to tne force of Raza 


Saheb as they had to collect all their troops to put up an 
Organised fight. The position of the Nair soldiers ina 
strongly entrenched camp near Pudiyangadi in Poannani Taluk was 
highly favourable to them. On the other hand, the Mysore 
army had to expose themselves in the open field.iLAs the 
first attempt of the Mysore army to encounter the rebe}s in @ 
Open fight failed, Haidar Ali ordered his European trcops to 
advance fexetkheo forthwith. (12). They jumped into the ditch, 
hastily ascending the retrenches and were in the face of the 
enemy in an instant. (13). The rebels were astonished to the 
last degree and fled from their camp in disorder and pores 
precipitation. 


Moens, the then Dutch Governor of Malabac observes, 
*no sooner did the forces of the Nabob make a formidsble 
attack, than the Nairs retreated into the woods and the moun- 
tains."(14). This easy vietory over his enemies gave him 
“infinite pleasure", that he gave away a gratification of thirty 
Rupees to every soidier and twice that sum to each of the 


wounded. K.H.Panicker assumes that the fight was a severe one 


(10) The History of Hyder Shah etc., PP.75-6. 
(11) FAS ¢ Y. es e Pa 
(12) Iwia. 


(13) M.M.D.L.%., Op.cit., P.78. 
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because the distribution of presents by Haidar Ali was the 
manifestation of his relief in converting the impending 
defeat of his army into victory. (15). This statement is 

in contravention of contemporary evidence. In spite of the 
fact that the Mysore army was exposed to the continuous fire 
from the entrenched ditch with destructive aims for more 
than two hours, the casuaity of the Mysore army was "no more 
than one died"(16), will Gisprove the severity of the fight. 
Thus without losing much blood, Haidar Ali could accomplish 


a brilliant success over the rebels. 


The causes and consequences cf this revoit are des~ 
cribed by the histerians in different ways. K.M.Panicker says 
that immediately after Haidar Ali left Malabar with the 
utinnt satisfaction of a successful conquest, the Nairs orga- 
nised a aational resistance and that the appointment of 
“the hated Aly Raja of Cannapre as the ru@er of Chiraka: 
aroused in thein the spirit of patriotism to launch a libera- 
tion movement."(17). Haidar Ali reached Coimbatore on the 
4th of dune, (18), und "on the 24th Juhe...... news reached 
the Factors", writes Logan, basing his source on the Telli- 
chary Factory Diery, “that the Kottayam and Kadattnad Nairs 
had risen and retaken many places and next day it was reported 
that a’y Raja had been appointed civil Governor and his bro=- 
ther Sheik Aly, Military G vernor of Kadattnad.* (18%a). This 
shows that the revolt took place only after three weeks since 


135} K.M.Panicker: Freedom Struggle of Kerala, PP.440-41. 
(16) M.M.D.L.T., Op.Cit., 2.79. 


(17) K.M.Panickers 9p.Cit., P.43. 
(18) Logan: Op.Cit., P.410. 
918) (a) See N.Ke Sinha -faid i, Vol I, P.258 
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faidar Ali retired to Coinbztore and not the days following 
his departure or even before Haidar Ali reached Coimbatore 

as K.M.Panicker makes us beJieve. He himself unknowingly 
agrees when he writes that the appointment of the ‘hated 

Aly Raja' as Governor of Chirakal was the signal fox the 
revolt. This appointment was on Sth June, i766 (18-b). This 
again proves beyond doubt that Haidar Ali himself suspected 
something Of the kind when he decided to reside at Coimbatore, 
“in order to be at hand to watch his new conquest" (19). But 
the expression of K.M.Panicker to the effect that Haidar Aii 


left Malabar “with the utmost satisfaction of af riumphant 


conquest" is to cast asperations on tre prudence cf the con- 
queror. There was ample time at his disposal to reach Serin~ 
gapatam before the revolt took place; if he was fully cone 
tented with his performance and subsequent arrangements cf 
Malabar. If we follow the historian of Kerala, “the vicilance, 
experience and wisdom"(28) attributed to him not only by 
Kirmani, but also by hostile historians will give plzece to gross 
imprudent and impoltic conduct. It was because of his wisdom 
and experience, Haidar Ali thought of giving vigilance over his 
conquerred territory by a watch end ward retiring only to 
the vicinity of Malabar. 

K.M,Panicker makes out ‘the spirit of patriotism and an 
unflinching thurst for freedom’ of Nair soldiers, as the 
important cause for this rebellion. Moens, the contemporary 


writer and the biographer of Haidar Ali remarks that this 
Fevolt was the effect of the secret intrigues of the King of 


(18-b) N.K.Sinha: Haider Ali, Vol.1I, P. 
(19) HM.D.L.T.: Op.Cit., Pi72zs 
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Travancore and the nephews of the Zamcrin. He continues tv 
say that the English Factory of Tellichery provided ali possible 
help to the rebels(20). This is corroborated by the author 
of ‘The History of Hyder Shah etc,'(21); The Raja of Travan- 
core fomanted disturbances in Malabar and helped his brother 
rulers who took protection under him, (22) with a view of 
keeping the Mysoreans engaged with the internal problems of 
Malabar and save himself from the threatened invasion. The 
appointment of the Raja of Cannanore as the Governor of Chira- 
kal deprived the Kolattiri family of their return to power 
which might be the important' cause of the rebellion. The Nair 


princes and Chieftains who were used to the tradition of the 
victor being enjoined on to return the kingdoms and princi- 
pelities after a war to the respective Rajas and nobles found a 
drastic change after the Malabar conquest of Haidar Ali. This 
rude shock combined with the ascendancy of Aly Ruja, trough 

a na*ive ruler but the adherent of a different faith was 
unthinkable for the Nairs. The lack of communications, transport 


facilities and the inundated condition of the country facili- 
tated the ‘freedom fighters', to rise in revoit against ‘the 
foreign rule’, with the help of ‘the native EngUshnen' of 
Tellichery vactory! In fact these ‘freedom struggles’ were 
skillfully engineered by the English Factors against which a 
numbe> of protests were made by Haidar Ali(23) and after him, 
his son Tipu Sultan(23-a). They gave shelter to the fugitiye 
princes (24) and alwaya kept them as their trump cards to fan 
the flame of disturbances in the country. It was a standing 
complaint with Tipu Sultan that the English were assisting 


(20} Moens: Op.Cit., P.154. 

(21) MoM.D.L.T.¢ @p.cit., P.73. 

(22) P.R.C.s Vol.III, No. 37 A, PP.36-7. 

(23) Fgn Secret (Dect. ) Pro. 1-22, Sept.1788, S.No.92,P?.3803~4. 
{23~a) P ReCe NOeS7A, 

{24) Mly.Cons, Jan. 1, 1790, vol., 133 A. 
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Malabar princes against Mysore. (25). In the following dis- 
cussions, we can witness how were these rebellions sponsored 
@s 4 cOrrollary of Anglo-'‘ysore wora. If these can be termed 


é3 ‘freedom strugglcs’ the not result of which was tho end of 
the “ygorean rule and the ascendency of the English. 


’éter the rout of the rebels Haidar 114, it is rcvorted 
to have mercilessly maccacred a number of Nair soldiers (26). The 
author of “the Ais * further alleges that 
before he quitted the ecuntry, fydar by a solemn edict, declared 
the Payers denrived of all their vrivilegess an and ordained 
that their enete, which was first after the Bratmins, should 
thereafter be the levest of a11 castes, subjecting them to 
salute the Pari-s ané others of the lowest castes by rconging 
theneclves before them as the other Malabers had boen obliged 
to co before the Nairss permitting all the other castes to 
bear urms and forbidding them to Mairs who till then had en- 
joyed the sole right of carrying themy at the same time allow. 
ing and com-andine all persons to kill such Faire as vere found 
bearing arms, This ordinance being found to make the suby 
miesion of thea Fairs absolutely innossible because they would 
have thought death preferable to such a degradation, ha made 
& new efict by which he re-establiehed in all their rights 
and privileges such Hairs as should exbrece the Muhammedan 
Feligion. (27) 


we 


(25) See.Pro. Dec... 1789, S.0o. £6 A., Tipu to Holland, .2901. 
Also seer Ibid, Fov.,21, 1789, Tiwu to Pr tanons PP. 2977= 
* 
(26) fqn. ice.) 8.45.56, Fart zi, P. Also HEC e Wilkes Vol.V¥.0. 293. 
(27) i:.M-D.L.T.s P80. 


These edicts were copied down by all historians of 
Kerala who dealt with the subject, either to justify the 
royal proclamation as P.K.Balakrishnan does in his book: 'Tipu 
Sultan’ (28) or to condemn down-right as K.M.Panicker and other 
writers do.(29). After a searching scrutiny of available 
materiias materials, it seems that the so-called edicts of 
Haidar Ali have borne out from the imagination of the Author 
of ‘the History of Hyder Shah etc.'. No other contemporary 


observer corroborates this. Kirmani who seems enthused to 
write such acts as a laudable credit of Haidar Ali does mot 


mention these edicts. Another important contemporary author 
is the Dutch Governor Mogns. He would have certainly mei- 
tioned this most important royal proclamations in his ‘Memo- 


Fandun on the administration of the Malabar Coast’, if they 


were actually proclaimed by Haidar Ali. It should be remembered 
that Moens had written a biograplry of Haidar Ali also. The 
*Jinguist' of the Tellichery Factory who appears to be very 
informative in his letters to his superiors in gathering even 
silly news and minor events of the country to help them appraise 
the actual situation of the place does not mention anything 

of the kind in his correspondence covering this period. There- 
fore it can safely be presumed as an inventory of a malicious 


mina to malign the Mysorean occupation of Kerala as a rule of 
raligious sersecutions and forcible conversions. All histo. 
zians of Kerala swallowed these allegations without scrutiny. 
The fundamental mistake with the writers of this period of 


Kerala history is that they had taken the Author of ‘the History 


armenia tA CERI PI APO TIPE Se RATIO 


(28) P.X.Balakrishnan: Tipu Sultan, P.229. 
(29) K.M.Panicker: 2.4423 Logan: Vol.I, P.#133 Innes, Vol.I, 


P.63; Kerala Muslim Directory, P.742. 


PALGHAT FORT 


(Built By Haidar Ali in 1766) 
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of Hyder Shah etc.'@s an absolute authority to detail cat 
their historical narrations. No one tried to scrutinise the 
utterances of this unknown author. 


The hollewness of the invention of this author can 
easily be exposed by a single argument why did Haidar Ali 
promulgate a second edict conferring all nAGREE to those Nairs 


who were prepared ‘to convert to the religion of Islam? it is 
evidert that. when they convert they cease to be Nairs and 


naturally the first edict ‘depriving the Nairs of their pri- 
vileges' will not apply to them. Therefore, the question of 
a@ second edict does not arise or if that is proclaimed, ic 


becomes superfluous. 


Haidar Ali after suppressing the rebellion made up his 
mind to construct a fort at Palghat, “which lying in the centre 
Of the gap in the line of ghats, was judiciously chosen as 


an advanced post and depot to facilitate communications with 
the newly subdued province.*(30). When the erection of the 
fort was inexecution, his attention was drawn to Myscre 
Where the Nizam and the Marattas supported by the Eng‘.ish 
were threatening his kingdom with an invasion. Therefore, 
Haidar Ali left Malabar for Mysore. 


There were no serious disturbances in Malabar till the 
out.-break of the First Anglo-Myscre “‘ar, when under the insti- 
gation of the English, some of the vanguished cideftains served 


them with their retinues.(31) But the two Collectors of Bri- 
tish Malabar, whose Manuals and Gazetteers supply immense 
information, tell a different. tale of the disturbances that 


(30) Logan: Vol.I, P.414. 
(31) Tipu Sultan: P.230. 
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followed the First Angl.o-Mysore War. W.Logan writes, "a 
force despatched for this purpose (for invading Travancore) 
had been defeated and this reverse seems to have been the 
signal for another general rising in Malabar"(32). Innes, 
observes "the defeat of a force sent by Haidar Ali, to bring 
the Travancore Raja to reason, led to another general out- 
break" (33). This is evidently to wash off the dirty hands 
cf the English, with whose connivance and aid the distur- 
bances occurred in 1768. The Authors of Travancore State 
Manuals do not enlist this so-called victory of the Raja of 
Travancore on Haidar Ali, in their flattering admiration of 
the Raja. If such an event had happened, the compilers of 
State Manuals would not have missed it. Neither it is in 
the Report of the 'Malabar Commissioners’, nor in the des- 
criptions of Moens and Euchanan. Even the most hostile critic 
K.M.Panicker, does not dzre to support the authors of 


Malabar Manuals and Gazetteerg. The Author of ‘the History of 
Hvd@ar Shah etc! whose utterances about the crueities of Haidar 
Ali and Tiou Sultan were consumed with the sanctity of biblical 


Savings by these writers, is tctzlly ignored by them in this 
context. He repeatedly makes observations of the military 
preparetions of Haidar Ali with the avowed intention of ‘paying 
a visit Go Travancore’ and “the discovery of the intention 

of the English, caused the departure of the army for Travancore 
to be suspended" (34). The Dutch Governor, who wrote his 'Memo- 
Xandum’ in 1781 says “in the year 1766, in the month of Octo- 
be, we thought that he was going to attack Travancore and 
Cochin. But in the month of January 1767, he got tidings with 


{33) Innes: Vol.I, P.63. 


(34)_ History of Hyder Shah etc., P.96. 
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the Marattes and Higem Ally wore approaching in order to 
invode tycsore. Se at once moved off his army ané threw 
hinselif with it into his capital Seringenatam, where he wos 


biockaéeé onGé currounéed."(35). Since Locan, ond efter him 
Innes, do not substontiate with any reliable authority, it 
cen rafely be diccaréed os 5 mechination of these English 
echolers. 


& sericus defiance of [tyeorean authority in Malabar 

Occurred, when, in the course of First Anglo-Mysore tor, 

the English invested the Ceannanore fort. The fall of Mangalore 
and the enrly reverses of the Mysore army in the First Anglo~ 
iysore war mede the Nair chieftains to calaulete the decline 
Of Haider .li's power. ‘“harefore, they allowed themasives to 
be aiasde teoole in the han“s of the Cnglish. Logan writes 

"on 3r€ of “orch, 1768, the nrrinco of Eelnttenad cnd the Roja 


Of Nottayam hed acreed to join with 1900 Moyars* (33). On 

thie alliance of the Unglich with the fugitive princes of 
Malabar, the author of ‘the Mistory of Hyéer Shah etc’ observes, 
“the English Covernment obliged him to abandon the coast of 
Vaelabar among the inhabitants of which they prenosed to incite 
a rebellion." (37). The declared policy of ths: Company waa to 


hein the rebele but not to indulge in any direct action against 
Haidar Ali which can be evident in the remonstrance of the 
Borbay Council on the siege cf the Cannanore Fort by the 
Tellichery factors. It runs thus: "thie precipitate and 111- 
jJuéced conduct in the present state of affairs lays us under 
the greatest enberras<ment* (37). Bat the combined forces were 


Sathinomserreaer er RSCTA 

(35) Kodnss Cree Cites 5,154. 

(36) Loran: Vol.I, P4158. 

(37) BoP. Dp. baTet On.Cit.,. P.136. ag a ) 
(32-0) Fqw and Home Dipl See. Corns. No-! Ct75-6-'%o 


repelled by Aly Raja of Cannanore. Realising that the 
capture of the place was not an easy task, “the scheme was 


finally abandoned.“ (38). 


The courge of First Anglo-Mysore War turned rapidly 
in favour of Haidar Ali. The recapture of Mangalore and 
the panick-stricken flight of the English yarrison not only 
created demoralisation among the English in India, but also 
spread wide-spread disappointment and fcer among the Nair 
soldiers who with the nice hope supported them in Malabar. 
"It was the most shameful retweat", writes Wilks, "with ut- 
most resentment, there were 41 guns, 200 Europeans, 1200 
sepoys in the Fert, the retreat was so shameful that they left 


behind their sick and wounded consisting of €0 Europeans and 
18C sepeys and most of their arms and anmunitions." (39). The 


author of the ‘History of Hycer Shah' who claims that he was 
rresent in the recapture of ths Fort gives the number of the 


Baglish army thus: “in this manner was the whole English army 
taken, consisting of the General, forty-six officers, six 


hundred and eighty English troops and above six thousand sepoys 
together with their arms and baggage."(40). Moens in his 


'Momorandum’ also gives a greater number than Wilks writes. (41)* 


a 


(38) Logan: Vol.I, P.415. 
(38) Wilks: Historical Sketches etc., Vol.I, 608. 


(40) The aes! of ftiyder Shah end of his son Tippco 
Sulten, « 


(41) Moens: Op.Cit., P.155. 

* But Prof.Mohibbul Hasan Khan and N.K, Sinha find no reason 
to disagree with Wilks, who in fact was trying to minimise 
the disgrace that had befallen upon the English. 
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The indignation of all the Onalich historiens is viecibly 
manifested in their dovwn-right condemnation of the menrer 
the garrison tcok their flight. Thus the Barbay force was 
Griven out of Mangalore with much more casualties and 
captives left behind them than Vilks writes, “with such 
indecent haste*, (42) and paved ths way for Haidar Ali to 
dispos-ese them from tho rest cf their Malsbar congueste. 


In this hslplees state of affairs, tho vanguished 
Rajes arprosched Madanna, the Civil Govecner, through the 
good offices of the Dutch and the French to accent their 
loyalty and reinstate them in their respective territories 
as faithful tributaries, (43). °The French Commandant at 
ahe, and the Dutch at Cochin, emmloyed themselves vith 
effect to terminate ths difference between Haidar ané the 
Keir princes.* (44). Seqotiations vere successtully corried 
out and Madanna agreed to reinstate the Najes on specific 


terms of agreeing to pay war indexnity and ennual tribute. (45). 
Thus in the month of December 1768, the Mysorean Company 


left ttaleabar (46) and formed a foreeful support to the rest of 
the army in their fight against the Snglish. 


“bout this politicel acumen displayed by Haider «li, 
Gifferent views are expressed by our historians. “Hyders 
provincial treops, whose escape would etherwise have been 
impracticable" describes tiilka, "not only retreated in safcty 
but loaded with treasure - the willing contributions (47), 

Oz the chiefs of Malebar - the purchase of a dream of inde- 
pendence." (48). K.M. Panicker feels that Haidar knew that it 


$2) wogans Vol.I, P.416. 

43) Buchanan, Vol.II, 366. 

(44) Fu. Dele Ts 8 Op.cit., P.147. 

(85) ran. (rise.) €.Bo. 56, Part I, P. 

(46) rpid, ?. 

(47} The Kadattned Reja alone peid as much as %.80,000 
(Zellichery Diary, December 1768). 

(48) "dlke: On.Ccit., .333. 


was imossible to subjugate the Fairs and that he began 
negotiations with them and finally reetored them in their 
respective territories, (49). In Malaber, there was no 
esergency Curing this period *to feer the destruction of 
Mysorean army’ as ilks thinks, to adont a policy of paczi-~ 
fication nor it was due to the belief of Haidar Ali thet it 
was not possible to rule over the country peacefully when 
tho Nair rebels ware at lerge as K.M. Penicker claims it to 
be. The contemporary writers like Mcens and Buchanan testify 
Otherwise which vere cdverted to abeve. In xvact the Rajas 

began negotiations with the help of the Dutch eng the Prench 
when they realiseé that the tide of the war is fast moving 

in fawour of Mysore. Further the failure of the English and 

the Rajas to capture the Tort of Cannanore elso opened their 

eyes and led them to submit to tho willing obedience of the 
Eysorean conqueror. When tho Rajas turned reasonable, Pseidar 

Ali agreed to reinstate them. It was strictly in consonence with 
the Mysorean policy. We have seen thet Haidar 511 exnt hia 
deputies to the Rajfas requiring them to accept his suzerainty 
before he marched against them. ‘when the Raja of Cochin agreed 
to pay 4 tribute ennually, Cochin territory was never moleste i 


Therefore, thie waa not necessitated by any political exne- 
ciency hut because of the general policy follows’ by them as 


regerds the conquerreé territories. 


(49) Ru. Manickers Co.Cit., P.446. 
(50) Cc. Achuth:, Menon: Cochin State Fenual, P-122. 
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It was the condition of the country that helped the 
tebela to raise the fleg of revolt. The reiny season which 
woulda cut away all inland cor-unications end the hilly nature 
Of the country thet would provide suitable hiding laces 


helped thom to carry on *occasional éenrefatione" (51). On 
the other hand these rhysicel features cf the nlace pleced. 
innumerable imoeediments before the »ursting army to quell 
them. Cut as militery eng-qerents, those rebellions were 


Collosgel failures. The Naies though trained in snertan style, 
were nO match to tho diecinlined “ysorean infantry. Thet all 
the rebellions in Nelebar took plece fn the Honscon secsons, 

is indicative of the nature of military operetions known and 
practised by the orefessional Noir soldiers of the country. Re 
the most absurd of all is to charecterise these rebellions 

anf Gieturbances as ‘freedom strugele'. In doing so, we will 
be abusizy those words and making a meckery of the seme. 


Consolidation, 

it was in December 1768 that the the Ity-ore army 
retired from Malabar aftor restoring the local Rajaes excent 
the Raja of Cherickal (1) on condition of stipulated annual 
tributes (2). The Kolathiri Kingdom of the Raja of Cherickal 
Was under the manscement of the Raja of Cannanore since its 
conquest in the year 1766 (3). He was restored to his 
ancient possessions only in 1774(4). 


* 


(51) P.R Ce No.103, Pel2te 
(1) Fon. (“iee.) S.8o0.55, ©.21, Para.21. 


(2) Moengs Lomorandum et¢a, P.133. 
(3) eam. (r4se0e. Be . Lt. F P21, Para 20. 


(4) Ibid. 
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Though tho First Anglo-Mysore War wos terminated in the 
early months of 1769, when "Hseidar hed dictated peace to us 
under the walle of “adras"(5S) he was confronted with the 
marauding Marattas who hed cntered into his territory, ravage 
ing and pillaging the plece to the point of ruin, and reach- 
ing the capital of his dominfon. Hs had to purchase peace 
on humildating terms. But this loss wae soon repaired when dis- 
sensions arose in the Maratta Carp consequent on the death of 
Madhava Reo in Kovonber, 1772, *Haidar as a skilful politi- 
cian, could not fail toe turn to his edvantage.” (6). In little 
more than six months - between September, 1773 and rebruary, 
1774 — he managed to renossess himself of al} the territories 
he had lost during the Cnglish and tho Maratta Uars.(7). In 
thie attempt, Haidar Ali turned bis sttention to Malabar also, 
where tho Gajas Gefaulted tho payment of the promised annval 
tribute since he hed restoreé then in 1768. 


The reason for removing them wes ths non-payment of 
tho stipulated tribute. i[isens observes that tho periocdg of 
seven years (1796-1774) or since the Cawab had left tho 
samorin’s country, he hed not paid a penny of hie annual erin’). 
4Bk- This is corroborated by the .uthor of ‘the Fictory of Uyder 
Shat' cte. Fe writes, “this prince (Camorin) refused to pey 
the tribute he hed consented to give, when Gaidar in 17€7 
restored his Gominions® (5). How unconcerned wee the camorin in 
se apr his Gutics is dbacameetin by Moens in his ‘Memorandum 
a aes before hs genorin hed to flee, he received letter 


(SiMelleson: G.B.:3 &g! £ , P2146, 
(6) Menibbal Basan khans Tiny Sultan, P.14. 
(7) Widkes §: i ete., Jol.II, P.386. 


(6} sxoons: Op.Cit., ones: 
(O) rl Deke Pes History of Hyder shah atCe, Pe255. 


after letter from him desling only on the appointment of a 
Banboodiri or pricst in the Triporatty*, pagoda by the King 
of Cochin in regard to which the Samorin was not consulted. 
Be continues that the position in regarG to this pacoda is 
that the appointment of the Rarbocdiri must be made sfter 


both the dacorin anG the Eing of Cochin heave been informed. 
The Camorin acked ae strongly for his sumport in thie matter 
“os if hie head and the existence of his Kingdom derended on 
it.°{10). Although the modern author of ‘Zhe Zamoring of 


Kezhikoge,* closely follows the statement of the Dutch Governor 
in this respect (11), Panicker has suggested thet the reason 
for removing the Malayalee Rajas was thst “Haidar Ali hated 

the Hair ralers because they were infidelsa* (12). This view, 
hovevor, goes against cther facts es woll.e For example; the 
Raje of Cochin who agreod to be a tributary to Seidar Ali 

from the time of his Malabar conquest in the year 1766 wes never 
molested nor maGe victims of any kind of vituperations. (13). 

On the other hand the relation of the Mysore rulers with the 
Raja of Cochin was quite friendly. (14). That Haidar Ali did not 
formulate the policy towards the Heir princes on a communal 
basis, is borne cut by further evidence. Even after the Zanorin 
and other princes were relieved of their duties, Haidar Ali 


Gid not hesitate to consider most favourebly the request placed 
before him by the Kolattiri prince to re~instate him in his 
ancestral Kingdom on condition of paying tribute to Mysore. (15). 


*TRIPRAYAR near TRICHUR. 

(10) Moens: Op.Cites, Bai33. 
(11) Pro€ésK.V.krishna 53 Leg "As 
(12) K.M.Panickers ack Tr 
(13) Buchanan, Yo) .II, 
(16) co Topic ee Soietica of Tipu with tho Kingdom of 


(15) Fens (Misc.) S.No. $4, PP.69-70, VYoucher,. 4. 
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We have seen that Aly Raja, a | opilah prince, was the manager 
of the Kolattiri Kingdom since its conquest in 1766. (16). But 
aly Raja wes, however, negligent in paying tribute. Therefore, 
the management of the Kolattiri wae taken away from him and 
was offered again to the ruling prince on the condition that he 
should annually pey a tribute. (17). This is supported again 
by an entry in the Tellicherry Fectory Diary: (18), “when thie 
intelligence becn known to thot neighbourhood that the Nabob 
receiveé under the shaGow of his protection," writes Kirmani, 
commenting on this development, "who sought his forgiveness 
and that he runished the rebels with a strong hand......+..the 
Eayamars ang Fonopilies pleced the ring of cbedience....*(19). 
It is obvious, therefore, that the reason for removing them 


in 1774 was the non-payment of the stipulated tribute whereas 
the reason for the restoration of the Kolattiri Raja in £26k 
17976 was his solemn agreement to remit an annual tribute with 
out fail. 

The period in which these Rajas were re-instated and 


entrusted with the administration of the country waz a period 
Of mis-management and mal-administration. This is testified 
by Buchanan. He says thot the Rajas were vested with despotic 
authority over the other inhebitants and that the condition 

Of the inhabitants under these Rajas, was worse than it had 
been under the Canarese Brehvins.* He describes how in the 
espace Of a few years many of them amgesed treasure to an anount 
unknown to their ancestors. Buchanan concludes “Sothing could 
exceed the Gespotic rapeciougness Of these men, to opsose which 
there was no barrier; for it ise weli~known that none of the 


(16) Thid, S.No. 55, P21, Fara.20. 

(17) foens: Op.Cit., %.146. 

(16) Medwee H.R.O.s Manuscript Library - Tellicherry Diary, 
Gate@ 2né April, 1780. 

(19) Firmand: Fishan-ji-Hyderd, 1.186. 


*MNadenna and Sreenivasa Rac, the Civil Governors of Melaber. 
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inhebitants dare cocplain against e Reja, whatever injuries 
they may have susteined, sstascination being certain follower 
of complaint. (20}" Parmer, one of the members of the ‘Joint 
Commicsioneres of Malabar’, recorded his sentiments as early 
as Pay, 77, 1792, against the intreéuction of the ancient 
Semorin's Covernment which he consigers as replete with poli- 
tical vices and es tending to Giscourage immrovement, decrease 
the revenie and ultimetely to produce a crest uncertainty ae 
to the receipt of it or to the continustien of the Comany's 
authority in the country without occasional wars to re-establish 
it, edding that Me “1t was not till Hyder’s experience c thse 
faithlecsness of this family thet he expelled them and tock 
the mansgemcnt into his own hands..."(21). It was a necessity 
then for the com-on weal tO replace such irresponsible mal- 
administration by a better one that could stand per with any 
other woll-governed territory elsewhere in India, the salicnt 
features of which are Ciscussed in a later Chapter, (22). 


Aceordingly a force was despatched under Sayyid Saheb* 
and Sreenivasa Reo in the month of December, 1773 (23). The 
Mysorean force, thus Once sore descenéed on Malabar, took e 
new and direct route through Gynaed down the Tamarasseri Chat 
(24). All the Maleyales princes excent the Raja of Cennanore, 
Were removed from the reins of administration without even 
picking op a quarrel. ‘The only noteworthy event on this occasion 


was the subaission of the c<amorin, his country end his subjects 


to the King of France and cdtain promises of protection against 
his enemies. (25)2 A treaty was entered into between Zamorin 


(20) Buctenan, Vol.II, Pr.189-91. 

(21) Fqn {Miac.) 8.8o. 55, £116, Pare.ilé. 

(22) See Chapter ITZ. 

*3 Saheb was onc of the military commendere of Haidar Ali. 
Tipu marrieé his daughter. 

(23) Telliche Factory Diary, dated April 2, 1780. 

(24) gn. (Misc.) S.No. 56, P69 

(28) Moens: Cp.Cit., P.133, 
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and Covernor Duprat on January 12, 1774, by which Zaemocrin 
eubmitted himaslf to be a vassel of the Crown of France in 3ieu 


Of immunity from Usider Ali's army. (26). The Commandant at 
Mahe seceptcd this and came with a few troops to take posses~ 
sion of the fortress of Celicut where he hoisted thse French 
stendam. “This was a most inprucent cné inconsiderete step 
sagas kpanic coments the euthor of *the History of 
ive mh ¢ ppeo Sultan’, (27). on this foolish 
gat Oe she yieeen Comancabt ImneG@iately ofter the french 
forece teok charge of the fortress, the Commandant informed 
Ercenivas Reo that ho had taken the Zamorin under his protection 
on beh-lf of the King of France. “The Ceneral, however, 
troubled himsolf little about this,* writes Moons, “but con 
timueda hie march towards Calieut.°(28). The Comnan@ant of 
fahe heaG no forces sufficient to sustain the consequences of 
of a possible clash, evacuated the Fort with all heste end 
returned to iahe from Calicut, “on the vescel by which they 


heé arrived.* (29). 


Consequent upon this failure of the French to save him, 
the cambrin mede ancther attempt to free himself from the 
Mysoreane, that con best be rut by the contemvorery authority 


in his own words: “hen the Camorin fled, he wented to teke 
shelter in our territory, but I diverted him from it. So he 
retired with his family by sea to the south on a native vessel 
to the Kingdom of Travancore, where with the connivance of 
that ruler he stili* resides." (30). The Zamorin who had sub- 
nigger mitted to the French had tried to seek the protection of 


(26) bid, P.155. 

(273 : * “a leDelse Bee Op.cit., P.255. 

(28) eens: On.Cit., P2156. 

§29) ™sé. 

*Moens wrote his ‘Memorandum’ in 1781 a.D. 
(30) Ibid, 7.156. 
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the Dutch, later went over to the English . He could not 

have enjoyed much popular support, othervice he woulé not 

have sought the protection of all the three European powers 
One after ancther. Greenivas Rao wae instructed by Haider 

Ali tec make arrangements this time for direct aduinistration 
of tho country. ‘hus falebcr forme@ one of the provinces 

Of Oysore Kingéom 


Tho consolidetion of hig Calcher conwuecst was com 
plete with this Girsct control of the Stete affairs, Creeni- 
vae fao, the Civil Governor of Maider 312 undertock country] 


wide enquirics and orgeniceé a systematic lené revenue edmini- 
etration, based on the princiries followed in other porte of 
the Uycorsen Fingdom. (31). The whole cyetem of adminkistretion 
wee remodelicd and cet aright. It ccems that til 1782 when 
Colonel Rumberstene who hed becn cant by the Bosbey Covernment 


to act. with f‘njor Abington from Tellicherry, (32), londed with 
his foree in Maleber Goring the Ceconé Anglo-Hysere Var, ©the 
eondition of the country as a whole ves commeratively peace~- 
ful.* (33). 


During this interwal, Eaider Ali mode up his mind to 
sonquer the Travancore Kingdom ané msde preparations to this 
effect.* In a letter dcte@ Docesber 31, 1774 from Rowson 
Bert Badéem, the Chicf of Tellichery Factory, to Fort ct.Ceorge, 
convaying thet Haider wees making crest preperations for procesd- 
ing down this Coast, by way of the chats in land by Calicut, 
supposed with an intention to atteck the Cochin Kingdom and 
after thet conmjuest to proceed to Travancore. (34). This obscrva- 
tion Gid not fell short of fact. Serdar Khan wos set in soticn 


(51) Suchanen, VoleIi, 446. 

(32) See.Pro., Mey 23, S2R82 1782, ©.1684. 

(25) D.K. Balakrishnan: *Zinu Sultan’. P2233. 

*See the tonic ‘Relation of Tipu with tho Kingdom of 
Travancore. * 

(34) fqn. (see. ) Dent.Coma., 3-2-3798, Eo.?. 
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at the hadd of 10,000 man, in August, 1776, ang entereé the 
Cochin territory. (35). ‘ak Uhen the Rsja acreed to ney the 
arreare of tribute end promised to realit recolerly tho annual 
paynionts, be returned with hie army (36), without raking 
any attest to ereas the frontiers of Travancore. At the 
eeme time, Onidar ali renewed hie request, to the putch 
Covernor Coens, to allow a frec pessage to his army towards 


Srcvancore through the Patch posseseions of Chetwai and 
Crenganore. Since Hoens evaded to give a satistectcry reply, 
Sarder Khan cantureé the Fort by a surprise atteck. The whole 
o€ tho ieland including Chetwet, f: » Or Paponetty ené 


the territory of the Raja of Crenganore {excerting the Sukkn 
Dutch Fort) 511 of waich were tributary to tho poteh now 
euccunmbed to BaiGar’s Generals but he found his further 
eavenece impeded by the travencoro lines(37). This wis comm- 
nicated by the Saja of Travancore who wee in a stete of 

fear, to the Covernor of Fort St.George in «= ietter dated 


But the scheme of conquerring Trevencore wee averted 
thic time also, because the next few months were wested, 
partly in skirzaishes vith the Cutch rcuné Chetwai ané © 
nore end pertiy in froitiess negotiations for an alliance and 
for a free pessage through the Outch territory alorg the 
Coast. (3€). “About this time, Pydar who was now most indig- 
nant with th: Dutch wes obliged to go to wer with the fngiish 
umd the Sabob cf Arcot.* (40). 


(35) Cochin ctate ‘angel, 0.122. 

(36) Sioens: Memorandca ete., %.158. 

(37) Batavia Derys MeafeNoe 1056, PP.ZIS, and 238. 
Also see Days peng of Paripele.. P.153. 

(38) Fon. (Sec.) Dept. Conse, 20th January-P. 

(39) mutch Records Eo. 13, P2159. 

(40) Days Lend of Perumig, 7.155. 
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cn Moreh 13, 1778, the French recognised the *Decla- 
ration of dmerican Indevengence’ and thus brought on enother 
war with the cnglich(41). “yésar being informd in the 
month of August, 1776°, writes the Author of the Hictery of 
Byder Shah ste., "thet hoctilitics had commenced between 
England ané prance, mace a truce Of six yeare with the “arat« 
tes" (42). Usider @eterminea to mke war with the Sagieth 
Cngligh. 8s was fadignant with them for thelr breach of 
treaty provisions by cvading te help him eqiinst the Uaratten. 
BaiGar .1i faiied aleo to induce them to ccnzw the treety 
Of offcnsive end defensive allience wuich they had concluded 
in 1769. 143). te he@ made more than one overture with chet 
eng in view, one of them co lete as 3778.(46). Therefore, 
when the news gsceched him about tho outbreak of war hetween 
Englend end Prence, Haider vi €oresaw thet he hed to enter 


tute an open hostility with the English. 


the (ronch poseeseion cf Pondicherry fell to the 
Englich secon efter the commencement of the wtr and the 
inc lish wanted to captere Hahe, the French settiement on the 
Maluber Coast. (45). Chis swakened Haider ..11 to the crave 
situation that would crise if Hehe fell into the hands of the 


Guqlieh. Haider Ali claimed full sovereignty over the vhole 
arez including the European settlements. This claim was 
reiterated in « letter Gsted Harch if, 1779, to the Coversor 
Gf KFadrease in which Haider Ali wrote: “now you have set on 
foce an expcdition agzinst Mehe. “here are many factcrics in 


(41) Leocan: Lalebar Fanugi, Vel.I, T1624. 

(42) fell, DeleTes “pape ip 

(43) ee Ht. D0Gwelle Camb: e History of Indie, Vol.V,F.282. 

(44) Rambelé's Minutes: “adres =: “ly.Couee, rort St.George, 
culy 4, 1778. 

(45) w.Logan: Melaber Manuel, Vol.1I, P.421. 


gy cocntry belongim, to the Buteh, onglich, Prench, Portu- 
ovese and Danes, who treés in my country on the foctinn of 
cubjccts. Hone of thorge poscess forts or countrics which 
shoulé cause to any other to otteck them end if anyone cheuld 
etteek them it wili be promer for me to give escistance to 
these whom % concider my csubjcets.* (46). . 


cubsequently, Trince Regent of Zolattned wae requiced to 
join the Presch with hic force ang oréers wera sent to Sodate 
tnad to emf a force of 2000, for the sam nurpcee (47). che 
Baie soldiers who were oll the while comletely eubcervient 
to the Mysoreans joine@ tho English during this oaglo-French 
contest on Mahe. ‘The Cemria anf the Rajes of Kacattned end 
Fettayam were also inclined to join the English.“the Peetors 


Of Tellicherry took every nocsible means to cecure these 
allies.* writes ¥.logan, “and as the event turned out, the 
Folletnad Orince wes the only Chief who remeined faithful to 
Haidar Ali's interest until aftor Mahe hag fallen.* {48}. In 
spite Of the combined efforts of the Prince of Kolictned and 
the French forecs et Mahe, the English suceecded in caturing 
the plece, (49). During this perfio@ some of the fair Chieftains 
ineluding the <amorin, vho with the assistance of Euglish, made 
en attempt to recover their lost terrfmey from the Hysoroan 
euthorities. (50). 


But the ysoreen troops hed no difficulty in putting 
fown the recalcitrant chiefs. At the same time, the Enclish 
efter the cecupetion of Fahe, anrarently showed no sign of 
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(46) Fone (Zec.} Pro. ¥F Cee.Select Committee, éth January to 
zOth June, 1778. Haider 214 to Coverror, l'erch,4S, 1775. 
(47) fqn. (se.) &.Boe 56, Part I, Ped. 
(48) LO Gans Vol.Is 44246. 
£4t} Fe iss.) a 3 $5, = P,.32. Also Jeftitl, Vol.zV,". 144. 


(50) @frmengs Fiehen-f-Fyéord. TD. 488-59. 
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hostility towords ths Myscrear foress, as the Comany wae 
nonineally at peare with Raidar Alf eré therefore “no cover 
encouragement, dbeyong the grant of supelice of arms ote, ws 
hela ont to ths country rowers.* (51). In short when ths 
English stovpe’d hostility with ths Mysore troops, the Haire 
found thimselves helpless, ami “suffered the fury ot Haider 
£14 single~hznéed* (523, in spite of the fect that they 
recaived, "tao crent of sunmlics of arms cte,* trom tho 
Company. 


The Kolatrmad prince who wee loyal to Hsifar Ali, 
eesily diercesessed the Kottayam Soirs and sorched against 
Kadattned where the cenior Raja who had sided with the 
English was Geposed in favour of a young prince. (53). It waa 
@ hes@ time for the Factors of Tollicherry (54). The Faglich 
Gia not wish to enter into o war with Gaidar Ali at tie 
atage when their effaire clsewhere in India were rot favoura- 
hie to them. In the Sceret Consultctions of the Select 
Committce of February 14, 17€0, this is clearly stated thus: 
Part taken by Haidar Ali in fomenting these disturbances and 
marching a large body of his troops to take posession of 
the gsuins of Mshe, on eccoant of ites proximity to Tellicheary 
chows no favourcble Gisrosition.tewards us ani that the 
gentlemen at Tellichery have twmradentiy provoked hostilities 
by interferin; in the country <iscutes and giving cretection 
to people abnoxious to Bydar and ths Nayare. (55). Tha decu- 
ment leyse down the line of action thet would be teken by the 
English at Tellichery. They wese required to be always 
Gofansive cnfi not to show any sign of hostility tcvarde Uaider 
a24. (56). 


By November 1773, ttahe bed been evacuated and eli 
the British troops {nm Malabar hed been concentrateé in 


(sa) Logans YOlseT, Pe425- 

(S2) K.M, Panickers Cy.Cit., e456. 

(53) Logane CeeCites P.425. 

(54) Fon. (Pol.) Dent. 1756-80 ~ Cec.Cons., Jane24, 1780,i0.503-4. 
rH Sr (Home) Devt. 1786-80, January 14, 1760. 
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Tellichery for the defence of the tom against the forces 
of the Kolattnad and Kadattnad Rajas (57). In the month of 
February, 1780, Serdar Khan arrived in Malaber with a force 


aud efter settling some Gemestic disputes with the Rjgaa ak 

of Kottayam and Kadattnad appeared before Tellichery on 

July 8, 1780 an@ “fellichery continued to be closely tavested 
by Hyder’s and Rajas* joint forces."(58). “Sardsr Khan refused 
to assion any reason"xk, suys Logan, "for this en But 

it wes no longer dowbtf£ul thst Haidar Ali hed finally broken 


with the Company." (55). The reason for this drastic step 

of Sardar Khan can be presumed from a letter sent by Braith- 
waite to the Governor and President of the Select Conmmittce, 
Fort St. George, Madras, on the month of February 1780. It is 
entered ip the Procesdings as follows: “I had privateg 
intelligence that Sardar Cawn has oréers not to enter into 
the disputes hetween Tellichery end the Fairs unless the 
Maéras troops at Mahe took it up in which case he has to join 
the Prince of Cherrickal. The Commandant and the Factory both 
write to me that they 41d not believe that Ryder would inter~ 
fere but the former still require assistance." (60). Another 
reason assigned for this action is that Haidar wrote himself 


in February, 1780, to the Resident that the Principals of 
the Sayars ond others who had taken refuge in Tellichery being 
@eiivered up to the Prince of Cherickal, the troubles should 
cease. (519. 

fhe above manifests the reason why Sardar Khan 
interfered in the siege of Tellichery. The Madras troops who 


(57) bid, Cons.April 5, 1779. 

(58) Fg . Mise.) S.No. 55, P.36, Para.30. 

(59) Logan: Vol.I, *.428. 

(60) gn. (Pol.)Sec.Pro. 1756-80, S.14, February, 80 (2). 
(61) Fgn. (Misc. ) S.Bo. 55, P.36, Dara. 30. 


had evecuated Mahe, in the year 1775, tow came to the rescue 
of Tellichery Pactors and openly fought against the tri- 
butaries of Haidar Alf, evidently ageinst the directions of 
the Supreme Courcil. Thus it is clear that “the gentlemen of 
Tellichery had imprudentiy provoked hostilities." A few 

Gaye efter the siege of Tellichery commenced, Haidar Ali 

with an army of 90,000 men descended upon the plain of Carnath 
on July 20, 1780.(62). Thus began the second Anglo-Mysore 

War. The defeat of Baillie (63), which was summed up by Thomas 
Munro, “the severest blow that the English ever sustained 


in India* (64), and other reverses of the English in the war 

made the condition of the besieged in Teilichery “very serious%65). 
The siege lasted for 18 months. The Factors at Tellichery 

showed unabated vigour and inexhaustible beroism in defend~- 

ing the Fort. By the end of the vear 176i, reinforcements arri-~ 
ved from Borbay uncer Colonel EBumberstone with the instru- 

ctions to act in conformity with Major Abington of 7-) Lichery 


Factory. On February 8, 1782, Sardar Khar who was tnvested 
Tellichery was Gefeated by Major Abington (66), and wes taken 
prisoner with 1200 men. (67). The Author of Faldar Nama writes 
that Sardar Khan who was very much ashamed of this defeat ended 
his life by committing suicide. (68). 


Hearing of these losses Haidar sent Makhbdium Ali. to the 
Malabar Const. Sn this action Wilke conments, “he datermimed 
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(62} Wiliess Op.Cit.. Volt, P.8l12. 

(63) Kirmanis: Cp.cit., P.198. 

(64) Gleigs Munro, P.25 (quoted by Mohibbul Hasan Khan, 
Op.Cit., P.24). 

(65} Logan: Op.Cit., P,428 

(66) P.23. 

(67) teilkss Op.cit., ¥Vol.II, P.708, 

Faidar Name, P.97, quoted by Mohibbul Hasan Khan, P.24. 


to concentrate his force, to ubendon his scheme of conquest 
in Coromandal and to direct hia undivided efforts first, for 
the expulsion of the Unglish from the Vestern Coast, and 
afterwards for the rreservation cf his dominions and for 


watching the course of events. (69). When the Commany knew 
that the war i: the Faleber Coust was intented to he inten- 
eified, Lottee were Gespatehed by the English to the Zumorin 
and the Naja of Travancore with tim request of helning them 
"to crush Hsidar Ali*s force on the Coast.*(70}. ie a result 


"Colonel Sutberstone as senior officer azsumed also the command 
eoseeeeEnd being joined by a body of Hairs, anxicun to exerge 
from a long and cruel subjugation he moved abcut 20 mites to 
the southward of Calicut and close to Tricalore,*(71} cams in 
contact with Caidar’s detechvent under Makbfum Ali alroady 
aaverted to above. (72). Hakhdum All who was confident of the 
strength of hie ermy ceve bettle on April &, 1782, (73) in 

@ strong but dangerous position witl. a deep and difficult river 
in the rear of hie richt.( 74). “He aid the nanalty for 

his témerity with his own life and the loss of a good wart of 
his army. *€75). 


It wan only after the defest end Geath of “wkhdom Ali 
that the Hair rebels joined hands with the English. fut their 
nusher was also very ameall. The ruling princes fought wn the 


eiée of Mysereans. Wilks himself edmits 2s Humberstone con 
fessed thet ba wes ignorant of the road and situation of the 


65) Wilks: Cp. Cit., Vol.II, PVi8S. 

(705 Logan: On. Cite, 430. 
{71) Cn Sth ubeette 1782 « Tellichery factory Diary, 

3th and Shs 15th April, 1782. 

(72) t7iltkes TOBeLee. P28. 
(73) Sellichery vactory Diery, 13th end 18th April, 1763. 
(74) Cilkss O9.Cit.. 7228. 
475) fec.Pro., Mey 28, 1782, P.1684. 
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country and could place little dependence on the information 
of the Maire, natives of that pert cf ths country, probably 
becsase se might not have thrown off the saecummctcans (76). 


esores thie instance that : a rebellion had broken « out er 
Malabar and a email] force of English sent to their aid cained 
a consigerable victory at Tellichery, which necessitated the 
immediate Gespatch of Tipu to the Western Coust. (77). 


She news Of the disaster which befeil an [5 *s 
army greatly perturbed Haidar. He, thareiore, ordered Tivu 
to proceed to the test Coast to retriwe the situation. (78). 
Colonel Humberstone when at Calicut ryceived information ca 
June 16, 1782, that “Tipu Saheb will most undoubtedly couzand 
the army on thie side in the ensuing campatiocn."(75). Thies 
information proved to be correct ang Tipu Sultan marched with 
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invadors. Though the English detachment reached Palghat on 
Cctehar 19, yet Colonel Humberstone finding the place much 
strougur than he expected and it being rumoured that a large 
force was advancing egainst him, “vary prudently determi ned 
to retreat.*(80). Wilke emmhasises that Lunberstone was 
ordered to retreat by thea Bonhay Government on4 he would have 
done so, but for the late receipt of the ordsr.{81). This is 
corroborated by an entry in the Tellichery Factory Diary which 
ceveale that he hed intended marching on the evening cf the 
1Pth. (82). 


When Tipu reached Palghat he found that the enemy hed 
retreated. Without loss of time, he puraved the English, 


(76) Wi’ks: Op .cit., P.161. 


(77) The tanuak RiGee 31853, Pee 
(78) isi Ory of Tipu Sultan, Op.Cit.e, P24. 


(79) Tellichery Factory Diary, Gated July 1, 1782. 

(80) Charle's Stuart *#e Catalone and Momoire of tipoo 
Sultan, P.264. 

(81) ‘Wblks: Vol.II, PP.31-2 


(82) vellichery Factory DiarYe Bow., 22, 1782. 
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*incessantly harassed and connanaded" (63) and e# lerge part 

Of Tiputs cavalry who had precede@ the enemy cantured much 

of their baggage end provicions. (84). This was continued 
throvghout the day until fusverstone reached the river 

Ponnand by sunset. The river wes swollen by rains. Tipu 
pelieved that it was impassable. Therefore he cetermined to 
rout the English force by the next dey bresk and gave rost 

to his army. ‘io his surpriee, he found early in the morning 
that the energy had crosse@ the river and escered from hie 
clutches. Wilks graphically describes how the English force 
was saved from total annihilation in these words: “The early 
part of the night wae passed in enxicus search for a precti- 
cable foré and at lemith cone wes found so deep ar to take 
ordinary men to the chins yet in clinsing together fin silence, 
the tall assisting the short, the whele got erosea withont the 
face of a men fF fAhi_. Shree aha mewnt thats Bdeene foam o 
pessible Glecster teok the grastest speed to escape to a suita- 
ble shelter.. though Tipu made a Gespecate attempt to over- 
take thes, he could not, because by that tine, thoy had seek 
taken up a 2=*.s position in the Ponnani town. (86). Ther, 
Colonel Maclecd havirg arrived with a reinforcement from Boubey 


took up the command of the whole army. 


Tinu, on reeching Fonnant encamped in front of the 
English army and made preparations for an effectuat assault. 
On Novenber 2£, vith the assietance of Lally, he msde a regular 
and vigorous attack on the English line. But the strong peeie 
tion ocecunie’ by Macleod chliged Tigu to retrest to hie former 


ies Wilkes Vol.1II, P. 30. 
(84 


ittiles) ©.264. 
(88) Wilke, 14, P>.36-7. 
(86) tly.Cons., Jatic.1783, Vol.85 A, P.144, 
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position. (87). Silks observes thet Tipu after his ineffe- 
etnal attemyt retired a further Aistance to await the arrival 
of hia heavy ecuimmeants in order te resume the attack on the 
nosition of Tonrend. “But on the 12th of Doecesber, the 
ewarm of light troops whieh hed continued to watch the English 
position wes imvicible, and successive reports confirmed the 
intellicence tiat the whole Hynorean fores ves proce: ding by 
forced marchen to the eastward.*(83). Having received che 
sad news of the Cesth of his father (89), Tinn suddenly broke 
up his com end proceede@ with all possibie haste to Ceringe< 
patam.(CO}. Gefore he left the vnleca, he ordered Lrehed 

Ber Khan to take charge of the Government of Malabar and to 
remain on the Gefansive at Palghat. (S51). 


Eo doubt faidar Ali's achievements on the Malabar 
Coast wes great. Cut enly a few years remained under bim 
without wars, the comsolidation of his conquered terri ccry 
was thous interrupted by these hostilities. Haider's death in 
the midst of the Second Anglo~Mysere Cur left Malabar in an 
ungettled political etate. 


Ho stn@y of Haidar Ali's rule in lerala would te 
cosmlete without an examination of his relations with the 
rnling chiefs ané princes. This problem has bean considered 
to some extent in the previous sections. In the presant 
section, en cttempt has been made to trace his relations with 
the two most ismertant chiefs, <he dajae of Cochin and 
Travancore. Apart from the imoortance of the two chicts, the 


(37) Sec.Cons., Hos. 17-395, dated January 23, 1783. 
{€3) Wilke: Vol. ii, EP w3T-3. 
(50) noe otinady tg by bing January e 1783. 


etudy of Haider Ali‘s ralotion with therm would tadicate the 
fundmeental basis of the nolicy towards the rulers and 
princes of Kerala. 


Baigar Ali reached Calicut in the yesr 1766 after 
Gefeating the Rajas Of Chirskal and Kozhikode. He called upon 
the other two important rolere of Kerala, the Sajas of Cochin 
end Travancore to become his tributary. (1). Sama Varma, the 
Gefacto ruler of Cochin, became a vassal of the ruler of 
Mysore through the intermediary of the Dutch {2) and «greed 
to ray two lakhs of cunees and eight elevhants annually. (3). 
This was done in consultation with the Raja of Travencore. 
Duteh Records say that he act only advised the Cochin Raje 
to do so, but algo lent him money for it, in order to induca 
Raicar Ali not to become farther south than the Zamorin‘’s 
territory. (4). 


The ralation of Cochin as a vassal and Mysore ef suze~ 
rain wae continued onhempered. Cochin recorés indicete that 
Daidar often wrote frien@ly letters to the Raja and sent him 
costiy prasents every year. (5). The only instance of a 
quarrel with the Raja occurred in 1776, when he supported the 
Duteh in a dispute over certain lends eround the Chetwea Fort 
and eleo defaulted hie tribute amount. {6}. Consequent uron 
this, Sar@ar khen rarched against him and reached Trichur (7). 
Thie insensate act of the faje forced the Mysoreans to meke 
6 show of arms egquinst the Cochin Raja. Sut the case was soon 
amicably settied. (6). the Mysore General agreed to withdrew 


(1) Sm DLR... Hol 13, P.154. 

(2) Buchenans Vol.III, 2.432. 

{3} C.R.B., lee LEKI, Ist S, Ro.k76. 
{4) DR. BOei3, P1256. 

{S$} Vide L«LakI, L.VIIT, lst &. 

{G6} L.V¥rzI, Dis.Ko.166. 

(7) Bochanans Vol.II, 7.36%. 

(6) LeLMKI, &.7, 80.175. 


the crm provided Cochin would pay e nuzzer of two lakhs 

Of nagetze and eight elephants at once and an annual tribute 
e# fifty thousand pegodas.{5). But caréar Khan allowed the 
Raja to rcenresent hie case before Saidar Ali when the latter 
Dlea@ed that the amount deranfed wes too large to the 
resources of the State. {10}. Haidar Ali disresed the matter 
most favourably when the Raje pleced his case before hin. 
fe reduced the nugrer to a lakh of pzgodss, inclusive of 
the nugzer and tribute from Cranganore. (11). Accordingly, 
Sardar Khan returned when essurarce was civen by the Raja 
to the effect that he would requierly remit the promise€ amount 
annually. Thereafter, no act of high-handedness from the 
part of Mysoreans cocurreé. Their relation with the Raja vas 
“decent, gentle end decorcus® (12). All kinds of feveoure were 


bestowed upon him. Even the vexed questicn of Perumpedans 
and other viliages in Venneri, which have teen out of Cochin's 


possession for over a century, was Cecided in her fevonr, when 
theiec tmortance to Cochin wee brought to the netics cf 
Raiéar ALG. (12-b}. 


Despite ali these friendly connections, the Raje 
hited hie relation with Rysore. It was due to an apprehension 
of Haidar Ali‘s sower and designs, the faja preferred to be 
@ Vassal to the Myscrean conqueror. (13). From the very begin- 
ning he had fixed up everything with the consent of the Raja 
of Travancore, the inveterate enemy of Mysore. (14). When tha 


{9} GeVIII, Sel, NOe1G1. 


(10) Xbid. 

(431) <b4éa. 

(12) ORCA 7 aval an Op.Cit., P.142. 
(1ig-b) Le VIL, Dia.Ko. 166. 


(13) Ik. LEXE, 5. I, 80.276. 
(£4) D.R., Boed3, P1586. 
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@utéh possession of Chotwa and Crangznore was ettacked by 
Sardar Zhan, the Raja cf Cochin served the Dotch end tried 


to harm the Mysorean intereste whieh can be troeed from his 
correspondence with the then Dutch Governor Van Angelbeck. (15). 
In the year 1782, when the cecord Anglo-Mysore Gar was at 

its pitch, the Cochin Raja alioweé the Raja of Travancore tc 
erect e fort at Palipert and dig trenches around it, ignoring 
the protest registered by the Doteh. (16), to immede the 
expected expedition of the Mysorean army against the Trevan- 
core terrfory. It was with his connivance, again, the 
BeGuncotteh (Travancore Lines} was strengthened and extended 
to the Crangenore Fort by the Asja of Travancore through his 
territory. {17). 


Throughout his relotion the Raja was intriguing with 
the Raja of Travancore and the Dutch against the Mysoreans. 
& number of letters written by him to the Gupreme Council of 
Patavia, requesting military hele to get him relieved of the 
vassalege from Mysore have come to light. A letter dated 
September 15, 1773 to which the Governor-General of East Indise 
reniied on Bovember 13, 1774, cakes it clecr that the Roja 
was conspiring scqainet Mysoreds even from the early atege of 
his relation with that State, (19). In the year 1782, when the 
affeire Of Malebar was at stake, cue to the successive defeat 
of gaxsdar Khan end Mkhéum Alf, by the English, the Raja showed 
an inclination to join with the Erglish, but wes stepped by the 
Dutch Governor vho warned him Of “the severe consequences if 
he incurred the displeasure of Haidar Ali,“ {it}. In the month 
Of January Of the seme year, ingelbeck advised the faja to 
take refuge in Travancore, if he was afraid of any invasion 


(25) Le LEY/A, S. Ie, BO.6, Pe272LI. 

(16) L. LKYI, 8. %, fo. 31, 2.2760. 

(19) Ibid, Boe 32, 22762. 

(18) Lotter from J.W.F.Riberio, Covernor-Genercl of Indies, 
te the Raja of Cochin, dateé November 13, 1774. 

(19) £. LEIZ, S. I, [P.2760-61, Vand Angelbeck to the Raja 
of Cochin, dated Bowember 11, 1782, Nos.31 and 32. 
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from Haidar Ali {20). His fear was probably due to the fact 
that he was playing trick on the Mysoreans by apparently 
showing friendliness and at the same time conaviring with 
their enemies against them. 


When Sardar Khan proceeded to lay siece to Tellichery 
in 1780, he requasted the Rajc to allow him to take with him, 
a contingent of 1000 Nair soldiers of Cochin who were con- 
toned in Calicut, *for the uncongenial task of assisting the 
Mysoreans to put down the diaturhances caured by the Zamorin‘'s 
Nairs," (21) the Raja objected to it on “he plea that as 
he had no quarrel with the English, ks vas reluctant to act 
offensively against them (22). ‘Thus it can be summed tp that 
the relation of the Raja of Cochin with Haidar Ali was ccne 
@itioned by fear alone though Haidar Ali was apparently keen 
to show kim gooiwill. 


Relation with Travancors, Haider Ali wanted to con- 
quer the Kingdom of Travancore after his Malabar conquest. 


Woer the Dutch CfEicers met him at Calicut in the year 1766, 
on bebeal£ of the Raju of Cochin, he provosed to them an 
offensive ard defensive alliance and quare sed immunity to 
the Raja o£ Cochin from invasion as he was allies. with the 
mutch, but purposely omitted the mention of Travancore (1). 
@n his part, Haidar ali had his own grievances against the 
Raja cf Travancore. When Haidar Ali was Faujdar of Dindigal, 
in the years 1750-53, Marthanda VYarma, the ruler of Travan 


core requested military help from Mafdar Ali(2)}, to quell 
ths refractory Nair nobility of his country who had raised 


(20) Ibid, dated January 25, 1702, o.16, P2746. 


421) Cochin State anual, P1246. 
{22) Lb. "Lb. LX, whe Ze 
ta) Mocns: Mi um @tCe, P.154, 


(2) WK. Si $ Taider Ald, Vol.I, 2262. 
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the etendard of rivolte against him. (3). Haidor Ali nromised 
to send a powerful army and made recessary military prepare- 
ticns. The sown of Haider Ali's military scprort alermed 
the nobles and frightened them so much that ali of them 
subcitted cbe@iently to the will and pleasure of the Rajals). 
fhe immediate aubmiasion of the Heir nobility freed the Raja 


from the threstoned internal disorder. Therefore, Merthanda 
Varma, intimated Haidar Ali, declining the offer of assistance. 
Haidar Ali claimed the expenses he had incurred in this 
respect. (5). Gut the Raje made evasive reniies. (6). Shen this 
claim was overlocked by Piarthen@a Varwa, Esidar Ali, Gecided to 


wait anG watch the course cf events ang wreck his venceance when 
eppertunity would arise. Pressed by the Butch Cfficers, Haidar 
Ald, however, cgreed to return without ‘paying e vieit to 
Fravancora’, provided the Raja paid him 15 lekhs of runees and 
30 alerhants (7). To this the Raja did net agree on the 
excunmd that being tributary to Bawab Nohamed Ali of Carnatic, 
he could not pay tributes to beth sides.{8). As the rainy 
Season wes about to commence, Haiger Alf returned from Malaber 
without realieing his dream of comuest of Travancore. In 1768, 
Baiéar Alf made militery preparations to fulfil hie desire of 
conquering Travancore(S®. Dut it was averted by the discovery 
of the inténtion of the English, who were on e war-peth 


ecainst Mysore. ‘This caused the departure of the army for 
Travancore to be suspended {10). Acain in the ycar 1776, 
Sar@agr Khan cawe with 10,000 men with the intention of conquering 


(3} cenkunny Menons PelSC. 

(4) P.R.S. Rajas P2131. 

(5) &.H. Ginhas Op.Cite. P.263- 

{6) ?.Reman Menom: Sokthen Thesouren, ?.76. 

(7) DeRe, Mo.13, eee 
Francis ane 


Daye Th 
eS | HoM.D.L.T.2 Histor 
(10) Moenes: On.Cit., De 1d4. 


CP.93, £4. 
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Travancore. (11). He tried in vain to get @ pessage through 
the Datch territory of Crangancre for his arsy towards 
Travencore. (12). Falling in his sttermt to secure a free 
pescage, Sardar Ehan cantured the Fort of Cranganore and the 
next few months were spant in skirmishes vith the Dutch 
round Chetwe and Cranganore. {13}. Cgamhile EeidGar Ali came 


izte an open rupture with the Englich and tho Nawab of 
Carnatic. ‘Thus the scheme Of conquering Trevarcore wes not 
materialised during HaiGer's life time. 


the Raja was also not keening quite. Ee strengthened 


his northern frontiers by the fCamcus Travancore Lines {(feaum 
ectteh) (13), and crested a atanding army which was so far 
unknown. (14) to this Iand of Frerumals’. ‘The Raja of Cochin 
was persuaded by him to accept the surerainty of fysore, so 
that a buffer State between his and Esidar Ali's Malabar 
nescessions could be created. (15). Se indviced in inciting 
rebelifcns in Malabar (16) with the help of fugitive princes 
to thom he had civen shelter in his kingdom (17), with a view 
to keering the Mysoreans engaged in confronting the internal 
problems Of Malabar. Rama Varma, the successor of Marthanda 
Varma anc the Raje of Travancore, continued vigorously hie 


hostile activities against Haider Ali ané showed definite 
inclination towards the Fnglish(1S). 


au He alloweé the Mglish ermy to pass through his 
territory on their way to attack Nahe, the Prench possession 


est spel cee HO.7, Diclee geat 3. 1778+ 


(16) Tellichary factory Diery, Arril 2, 1780. 
(17) sane (ise £ HO, 56, Pert <5 Voucher Ho.4, P65. 
(18) WLR. Sinhes Haddar AS, Vol.I, 2.265. 
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in Falebar, in the year 1778, ignoring the protest regie~ 
tered by the Duteh (19). Acknowledging this service of the 
Raja. the select Committes recorded, “the Raja of Travancore 
allowe@ the Honourable Coeman¥'’s army to pass through his 
territory and geve abundance of food ané srovicions for 
them."(20). “I know very well that you ese ths most sincere 
€efend of the English in India", wrote Colonel Ucuberstone, 
to tho Raja of Travarcore, "I chell let ths Governor and 
Council know the services rendered by you especially to the 
army le@ by me."{21). On October 20, 1776, the Raja wrote 
to the Govorncr, fort St.George, Madras, that Raider Ali's 


ary attacked the Dutch Fort of Cranganore end “some shelle 
fel3 cloge to ry fort*(22}, and requested help from the Com 
pany. Uhen the Second Anglo-Nysore Var broke cut, the Rafa 
actively helmed the nglish by sendirg two battalion of his 
ecldiers (23} an@ aiding the Nair rulers of Malabar to crecte 
disturbances in that area.(26). For these usoful services, 
the English insisted to include him es ‘a friend end ally’ 

of the Comaeny in the Pirst Article of the Trezty of Manga- 
lore which was concluéeé in the year 1784. (25). 


The attitude cf Haidar Ali and later, of Tipu Sultan 
haé driven the aaje closer and closer to the Englich camp. 
He had outwitted all, in his connivance to cust the Mysoreans 
from Malabar and avert ‘the aword of Democles’ hanging over 
hie head. Haidar Ali enc ofter him, Tinu Sultan at the same 


(15) Le LkEX, Se I, Bo. 17, Pe2766 

(20) c@ras Celect Comrittee to the Board of Dircectors, 
‘arch 13, i77¢. 

(21) Colonel Humberstone to the daja of Travancore, March 27, 


1782. 
(22) Fgn. (1777), Sec.Cons., D, dcnuary 20, 1777. 
(23) CpeCite, P0163. 
(24) 2agn. Ciise.) SeBo. 55, %36, Parae30- 
(25) Logans Srosties etca, 1, XCIII. 
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time <elt that the trencuillity of Sealeber could he rcaliseda 
only if the Raje of Travancore who wes privy to all rebel- 
iions in Malabar, wos brought under submission. The cavalon- 


ment and culminetion of this strained stcte of relation bet- 
Ween flysore anc trovancore is etternted in tha following 
Chanter. (26). 


RSSTLOSE RESTS 


(26) Eee Tcpic *falation cf Tipu with tho Rajas of Cochin 
ané Travancore. * 


CRAPPER 2 


COLITICAL on OF FGRARS, CUhoUR 
PIL TAR 


Uhen the news ef Esadding Ali's death was conveyed t. 


Tipu, he left Malabar to Seringarctam, leevirg « contingent 
cf Hyeorean army unfer Arshed Beg Khan. Tipu succeeded hia 
father without much opnosition es was expected by his enemics. 
The peeceful succession cave him confidence to contimus the 
war against the English more enthusiastically. 


Be have seen tte position of the English army under 
Colonel] Macleod in Malabar wos highly dangercus when Tipu 
Sxltan suddenly left from Malabar. Immediately after the 
dangerous situation under Colonel Kacleod ang Ecuberstone at 
Ponhani was known, the Rombay Covernment Cespatched urgently 
their Comsander-in-Chief Brigadier General Mathews, to 


relieve then with ench forces as were available. But Generel 
Mathews retreceé hie ateps under apecial ordere from Bosbay (1). 
when he heard of the hasty retreat of the “Yysorean forces from 
Malaber. ‘The Vadrea Government who elways entertained that Tipu 


(1) cly.Cons,, Fabruary, 1783, Vol., @6A, P.719. 
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should be etripred off hie ‘slaber sossessions to carry 
out their lucrative business successfully {i-2), did not 
like the schemes of Bombay Govermment recalling the arsy 
from Malebar. Bet the Rombay Government ecnsidering the 
fertility of Kednore and the evpreximity of the niece ak 


to furnish conveyance and communications was strongly of the 
view that the English effort should primarily be exerted to 
peecess thie rich plece.(2}. thie calculation of the 
Borbay Covernzent was set at naught when these places were 


secaptureé Dy Tipu S=oltan. 


Therefore te divert his attention from Carnatic, the 
Englich wanted to foment €resh troubles in Malabar. Colcnel 


Fullerton was entrusteG to cerry cut this Fnglish design. 

But en semistie was reeched by thie tims bet®-cen tre English 
ang Tips Sulten, with specific terms of ceese-fire to poesons 
the same positions cecupied by each, on the day of armistic 
wee signed. (3). This did not have any efect on ths offensive 
line adopted by Fellerton. He consnpire€ with the -emorin and 


tho Saja of Travancore, to undo the truce orovisions. hecoré- 
ingly, Fullerton G14 not hesitete to march against Palghat, 
immediately after be hed intelligence of Tipu reconmencing 
nestilities against Mangalore. (4). “*Palaghatcherry held forth 
every adventage,* wrote Fullerton, “it was a plece of first 
atgength in india, while ite territory afforded a cuper- 
abunéance of provisions....If commanded, further the only 
practiceble communication between the Coasts of Coram:anéel 

ang Ualeber and promised as  cesessions of all the countries... 
in a reach of more than two hundred miles.*{5). He continues 


(leg) Sec.Pro., January 20, 1783. 

(23 Miy.Cons., February, 1782. Volee SGA, D746. 
{3) See.Pro.tto.i0, 1783. 

(4) tly.Sundry Book, VYol.61, 1784, ©.67. 

d5) Ibid, 1785, Vol.66, P.987. 


to say that it was besides of such intrinsic ccnsequence to 
the Mysore Government that the reduction of it could not 
fail to weigh essentially in the negotiations for peace. (6), 
“then said to be in agitation and promised to make Tipu 
Sultan to raise the siege of Mangalere to oppose our farther 
progress." (@). 

Though the idea was good, “this invasion of the 
Mysore territory was a distinct violation of the armistic 
of Mangalore® (8). When the Commander of Tipu protested, 
the Madras Government through a letter required Fullerton to 
stop his further advance. bBut he did not care the least and 
proceeded with the echeme of laying siega to the Fort. (9). 
"The fortunate circumstances attending our attach," observes 
Fullerton, “and the surrender of the place ducing night, 


are explained in my letter of 15th November" (10). The circum 
stances that favoured them was that the garrison inside the 


fort under the impression of the armistic did not attach much 
vigilance and care in defending it.(11). But Wilks finés the 
fall so easy because that the honourable Captain Maitland, 
being on duty in the trenches, had taken advantage of u heavy 
fall sf rain to drive the enemy from the covered way which 
wae tot palisaded and pursuing the fugitives through the first 


and second gate-ways, struck such a panic into the garrison so 
as to cause its immediate surrender. (12). ifter describing the 
process Of conquest, Fullerton asserts, “on the surrender of 
Palaghatcherry. I appointed Captain Dewar, to command there.... 
the heir apperent to the Zamorin left his retirements in the 


(6) Ibid. 

(7) Fullerton: A view of English interest in India, PP.26~-7. 
(8) Mohibbul Hasan Khan: Gp.Cit., P.41. 

(9) Miy.Sundry Book, 1785, Vol.66, P.203. 

(10) Pullerton: A view of Encligsh interest in India. P.29. 
(21) Mly.Sundry Book, 1783, Vol.6GOA, PP.107-8. 

(12) Wilks: Vol.II, P.80 
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woods and remained with me during the siege....in answer 

to his urgent solicitations that I shouvld restore him to his 
Gominions..... I declared thet in the event of our moving by 
Calicut, I hoped te effect his establishment there and that 

in the meanwhile ha should be reinstated in the territory 

of Palghat......requiring only from him thet he shoulda furnich 
grain for the army while in thet vicinity. (13). These corres~ 
pondence of Fullerton with those he had received from 
Macarteny (%4) proves beyond doubt thst though aprarently the 
English Government did not approve the violation of the armi- 
stic, everything was done with the connivance and suyport of 
the Comoany’s superio@® authorities. 


Palghat had been occupied by the Zamorin as soon as 
the English force retired. Cut he could not hold it any longer. 
When the English force marched owey from Palghat, the Jemorin's 
force despiring of support had abandoned the place ane retired 
into the mountains. (15). 


Another serious event in Malabar during the Second 
Anglo-Mysers Var was the attack on the Cannanore Kingdom by 


Tat 


(13) A view of Rish interest in India, P.30. 

(14) tiy.Sundry Book, Vol. 605, ©.383, Macartery to Fullerton, 
December 13, 1783. Also see Ibid, Vol.66, 1785. ¥.129. 

(15) Logan: Vol.Z, P.442. 


Fullerton in his narrative gives the following curious 
account Of the reasons for sbandoning the Forts “The Zamo- 
rin end his followers of the Nair caste are rigid gentoos 
and venerate the Brahmins. Tinpu's soldiers, therefcrs, 
Gaily exposed the heads of mauy Brehmine in sight of the 
Fort. It te asserted the Zamorin rather than witness such 
enormities choose to abandon Palghetcherry. (Fullerton, 
Op.Cit., P41}. All historians of Kerala fully endorse 
this irrational ers fantastic story of Fullerton except 
fie .K.P.Padmanabha Menon who writes that the Zamorin had 
run away leaving the Fort at the very sight of the 
Mysorean army in fear of the Sultan. (K.P.Padmanabba Menon: 
Big.ozy_of Cochin State, Vol.II, P.480). See Zamoxing of 
Ko, hikode, P- 224. 


Sacleod under the pretext that the Seebi* of Cannancre. 

ha@ made prisonere of Englishmen who were driven ashore by 
heavy storm end were not returned to the Company. (16). ut 
the actual motive wes that he wanted to Esep bis army engeged 
in plundering ané eleo to ~ossecs, if possible, this covetous 
principality. Cannancre surrenGered efter siz Gays of heroic 
eng valient fighting. bteebi and the whole of her femily 
were made prisoners. (17). condition of a tribute of threes 
lakhs of pagodas annually, eho wee released and her terri- 
tory wae rcstored (12). The Caéras Government wes delichted 
by these tidings bat the ection was dis-epproveé by the Sombay 
Governrent. 


“The Dibi of Cannenore and tho Rajas or -anindars of 
Falaboar Coest", were included ac fricnds enf allica of Tipu 
in tho Piret crticle of the Treaty of “angelore and es such 
the Borbay Goverment who was eacer to wind ur the war 444 not 
went to imparil it by rcseconising the actions of F-cleod towards 
Camanore. In the lith day of March, 1784, the Treaty of 
foangalore woe eigned. Directions were issued to restore the 
Kingdom of Cannanore undisturbed (19). Eut it was only efter 
a moreh thet Cannenore was evacuated. 


The whole Nalabar possession of Tipu thus emerged 
once more as a part of his ringdom. “ith the cession of hosti- 
lities, connlete peace was restered in Falebar. ‘The Eair 
soldiers who bniped the English "in Ustaifiing grain for the army 


end showliag the routes of the country,* retired to their moun- 
taincas abode once again. 


426 *Beebi means ‘sGam. Her name was Valiya Beebi (great 


Madar) « 
(16) Secel Eos, Sey 135, 1784. 
(197) cbid, Avril 13, 1784. 
418) rbid. 
129) Ibid, Say 13, 1786. 


The relation of Tirm Sultan with the Cochin Kingdom 
deserves special treatment, cs it reveals the real policy 
of Mysore rulers towerds thcir dsnendents. Though thie small 
Kingdom was not sufficiently strong from « edlitery point 
O£ view, nor did it play a conspicuovs role in the noliti- 
col drame, during the pericé under review, ite relation with 
Eyecre throws a £lo0cd of light onon some of the imcortant 
pointe Of Mysore-Kerale relations. 


£11 selevant recorée of this period undoubtedly show 
thet Finw wee cuite friendly to the Reja of Cochin through=- 
ont his releticn. be was alweye prepered to re-Grece his 
grievances when they were brocght to his notice. come of such 
instances ers worth mentioning in this connection, Tho Raja 
msde & reprosentation to Tine Sultan that sare of hie terrie- 
terics were also cecunied by the Paujdar of Malabar. Tipu 
Gisnosed of tho case in his favour 2nd ordered to return the 
Gisnuted lands with the emount cf revenue collects@ from that 
area till ther.(2). ‘The Raje of Cochin was exempted from the 
custems duty levied at Chetwai and cdéathuruthy, when Ranma Varma, 
who is entitles es ‘Sakthan Thamcurang, tho ruler of Cochin, 


wade a re-vest to this effect to Tinu Sultan. (2}. This was a 
matter of Gisrute with the mnglish efter the Raja became «4 
tributary ally of the Compeny. i series of correspondence 
range the issue in which the Raja reiterates his claim of exem 
ption from Customs dcties for the paseage of timber, rice, etc. 
quoting precedent from Tipu's time. (3). Again, when reports 
reeched Tipu Sulten that his officers of Palghat collected 
<sneereeseetsaenanerstS Ae RaessPs  cA incSeEtS 


(1) Cemtrel terords, Ernakulam: L.IY, S. 27%, 80.162. 


(2) List XIV, Ist Cerfes, Dig.fe.76. Also see 
Cochin “tate, ¥Yol,.ZIZ, ®,452. 


(3) hr. IV, iet Series, Dis.Ho.75. 
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custome from the subjects cf Cochin Rajz, he immediately 
reacted by rebuking the officers and reminded them not to 
forget thet ¢ho Reje of Cechin and his subjects vere his 
Genendents. (4). The question of the emall principality of 
Crangencore which was lessed out to Cochin, by the Mysore 
milers, cropped up in @ controversy between the ‘Malebar 
Comniestoners' and the Qeje of Cochin, the evidence profuced 
by tho Raje was the firman and the recoipte issued by Tipe 
end his offieers.(S). Co also when there wea disputes on 
Chetvad, Cavilpara and Cranganore, betwean the Camorin and 
the Raja of Cochin, tho Cngligh tock a Gccisien in favour of 
the Raja Genendirg on the letters sent to him by Tina Sule 
tan relating to these transections, (6). Cegarding Parocor, 
_Alargad and Fongatmayar, Sips wrote to tha Comisstoners' 
when referreé te bim, thot they belonged to Cochin. Foe cadé 
"thece districts did not formerly beleng to tha Travancore 
Raje, nor at the com -enccment of the war, but ho had -osses< 
sed them from sometime by forme®* (7). 


cues Raja in his letter to Tipu Evitan, in reply to 
his, ascured him, thet he hed expelled fron hig territory 
Thecha Caunda and Comandara Gaunda with their families vhe 
had cecaned to hie Kingdom efter committing criminal Gends in 
the Mysore territory.{8). an official procedure adopted by 
Tina in Glemiasing a petition eddérescsed to hin by some mcr= 
chants residing in the Cochin territory slso unfolds to us an 
interesting chaptcr of Mysorean Giplomatic history. Come 


(4) U.EZTI, ist Series, Fo. 228. 

(5) Eqn. (Hise.}) S.Ro. 55, P.4hi. 

(6) Ibid, '?.360 to 408, fares 514 to 518. Also L.IV, let 
serice, Xo. 132. 

{7} Pon. (Miec.) 5. Bo. SS, 0.153, Para. idé. 

(6) &. AV, ist series, 10.234, 0.1098. 
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merehante from Cochin comleines to Tipu Sultan in @ neti- 
tion, against heavy taxes levied from them by the Officers 

of the Raja, Tipu dismissed the petition with the remarr 

that sinee the extter reoresenteé wae under the jurisdiction 
o€ tho Raja, tho petition was ferwarded for his information (9). 
Thus it is clear that Cochin had no reason to ceamilain 

against the treatment of fysore Coverment. 


Chen firca Gulten arrived in Malaber in the year 1788 (10), 
ho required the Rafe to rect him ot FPalchst. (11). ihe Raje 
wee received most politely ené on his Geperture loeded with 
costly presente. (12). In the course of their conversation, 
Tipu who was endowed with a subtle intellect and keen power 
of analysis, intimately ecquainted with the effeirs of Travan- 
core hinted on his intention of conquering the Kingodm. (13). 
So evert ench an evertuality he required the Raja to use hide 
good offices with Travancore for a judicious commor-mise. (14). 


a IhtG Fo. 238? P1128 
{10 FQns {Pig0e. i8.Mo. 86, Part t, PK, 
ai Bee LEHI, Sales Ue lT6. 
(32) cokthp ea t.435. 
(23) b. LEXX, & F, 80.175. 
tbid. 


Those who wrote on the subject aay that the relation 
between Cochin and sore wat one of friendship till Tipu 
Sultan wanted the Raje to help him in hie designs ugainst 
Trevancore, which was Gemanded of him when he had his 
interview with Tina coltan et Palchat. This general remark 
is due to the lack of understandinc of the shifts and 
Gevices Of the Raje's policy. Sis intrigues to shske off 
his vassalage ere evidert in hie hoctile ectivities end 
-wnfrienély letters written to the Dutch Governcrs end the 
Raje of Sravancore some of which were brought cut in the 


no tonic. 
The consternatior es eee ees 
required ¢<o meet Tips is described by the author of ¢ 


Shan SDarraraD_ (t- Pe a37-189), ane believed that Tipu 
intentions and therefore ell veteran Erahzins were 
seccireg to perform yagas and Poojas. (Ibid). The High Priest 


of the Palece accompanied him, (Ibid). The nervousness felt 
by the Saja was because of his own guilt and fear of severe 
repo eam if hie machinations were eccounted to by Tir 
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In-ediately after returning fram Palghct, the whole 
Giscussions were communfiested to the Dutch end the Raja of 


Travancore. Cn his corresnonéence of this catter, the Laje 
received a letter from the Governor-General, Dutch rast Indies, 
in which he vrote, ".....in oréer to avert calamities have 
been camelled to make a voyage to Paleghstcherry to meet 


Pipa Coltan, end your Cighness hes Getected at the conference 
evseothe dangerous uncertakings, Which the saze has in his 
mind against cCouth Kalaber (Travancore) of which the Lom 
Coverncr too has inforzed me (95). The Raja continued his 
request to the Dutch for military help to prevent eny possie 
ble attack from Tipu Jolten. (16). Criting in the year 1769, 
the faje couunmicates the helpless state of Cochin before the 
prevor of Sina Eultsn anda roquects “if necescary hip is sot 
fortheoming, Tipu caul¢an will comcit atrocities in eil 
Malebor"(19). Us contimues his letter to seee rensat the 
Gemand o£ “sufficient. nurber of wer ehips, arms, and emmuni- 
tions, eho.ld be Gespatehed” (18) to him. The renly received 
by the Raja for these letters were not encoureging. The 
Governor-General of Dutch fast Indies regretted in his 
lettershis tnability to sen@ the necessary foree. (1°). “hus it 
was clear to the Raja that reither the cumreme Council at 
Batavie., nor their Yovernor in Salaber Coast, could helo him 
in case he would break his ties with Tira culten. 


Therefore, side by side to his correspondence with 
the dutch, be began ovartures with the English through the 
intermediary of the Raje of Travencore. The Dutch Covernor 
himselé knew the develonment of this new relation of the Reje 


(28) Lie LEE, ist Serias Se. 476. The Covernor-General of 
Retherland Indies to the Raja of Cochin, 
Septezber 10, 178°. 

(16) L. UEXT/A , Series X. 

(27) Ise LER, ist :sries Ke. £75. 

{18) Ibia Ho. 175. 

(18) Ibid Wo. 176. 
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with the Englisch when be had received from cther sources 
the cony of « letter sext by the Saja to the mnclish Govare 
nor of “adres. On rseceint of this inforastion, Van énzel- 


beck, the Dutch Governor wrote to the Raja on June 24, 1790, 
intinating to him that he received 2 letter from the 


Coyernor of Cedras in which he wrote that tho Raja was willing 
to break away with Tinw and enter into an alliance with the 
Unmcligh. (20). nm duly 15, 1780, a letter embodying con- 
Gitions that would be stinuleted when aliiance was made with 
tho Snclish cas communicated hy Van Angelibeck to the Eaja(21). 
"cr. Cowmey sont oo a cory of the draft of the treaty to be 
concluded betwoen your Gighners end the Cnglish*®. again wrote 
the Dutch Covermer on lacust 6, 1760, to tha Raja. Oe con= 
timc to cay "he (Toun-y) recuested me to abide by it ené 

= shall €o so"{2?7). ‘The srovosed alliance came into affect 
from Gentenber 25, 17°C, eventhough the signature fined to it 
By tho Medrag Council dates only february 2, 1791 (23). ube 
sequently the Raje helred the Englisch in the third snglo- 
iyeore Care 


Despite to these Gevelopzents, Tipu did net become 
his enemy. Cven after hie Malabar rossessions were cednd to 
the English after the Treaty of Seringerateam, Tips continued 
to dienluy his countenahce end sympathy to the Raja of Cochin. 
When eswual disrute arose between the camorin and the Raja 
of Cochin over boundary questions and both parties poured 


(20) ft. LEX, Series I, Fo.166, ©P.28005. 
(22) xbi@, Yo. 168, PP.28°8=-2200. 
(23) tone (Hiee.) S80. 55, PP.79-80, Para.73. 
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possible evicgence in favour of their respective clains, the 
‘Malabar Commissioners’ referred the matter to Tiru Sultan 

to assess his opinion. Civing surnrise to all parties con- 
carned, Tipu wrote “to this silly matter why do you make 
Cochin sutfer the loss"(24). Thic was at a time when his 
heert wes weighed down by the loss of his Calehar territcry 
ami the wound thet wos inflicted on him by tho Raja of 
Cochin who joined with the Emglish in tommling hie power in 
Malaber, was not healed. If Tinu hated him these opportunities 


would have usefully aveiled by him te wreack his venceance. 
Threughout his reletion, Tinu maintained the came dignity and 


politeness. Ko Goubt it was not necessitated by aiv acnse 

Of feer or motivated by any kind of selfish interest. In fact, 
it reveals the ccnoietency that was preéeminant in the chera- 
eter Of Tirm Suiten. (25). 


Sheee favourchle reports sent by Tinn and hie friendly 
disnosition towards the Raja mace the English to stanect and 
even te allece that the Raja was secretly cerrying on corres- 
roatence with Tipu, and the french with a view of ousting the 
English from Malebar (26). Ins letter written by the Raja 
in answer to Mejor Duncan, one of tho ‘Malabar Commissioners’, 
in the year 1794, conferses that he neither reccived ror sent 
any letter to Tine Sulten and had no relation at all with hin. 
She Raja continued that all these false stories “are coined 
ené nropagated by cy enemies to land me a victim cf the wrath 


of the Honourable Company to which I swear never deserve. ...* (27). 


(24) “bié, 383, Pare. 515. 

(25) Vide Topic on ‘the reilures of aidar Ali and Tip 
Sulten’. 

(26) thid, P.95. 

(27} &. VII, Series I, Dis. No. 165. 
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The Raje had to sweer a ict to convince the English that he 
had no rolation of any kind either with Tipu or with the 
French. In another letter, he goes on abusing the Prench 
for murdering their emeror and shedding blood in the course 
of the French Revolution to show he was deadly against 

them. (28). 

From the foregoing Gescriptions, it can safely be 
concluded thet not a single untoward incident can be rade 
out against the ruler of Mysore in his reletion with the 
princely state of Cochin. Bui the Raja wanted to be free 
from the vassalage at the earliest opportunity as any othar 
ruler woulé ifke-wise attempt. fherefore, his relation was 
intriguing. But the ¢bhservation of the author of ‘Cochin Stete 
anual! fs not correct. (29). 

One thing is certain that the relation with Mysore 
for nearly a quarter of a cantury hed creat imoetus in the 


administrative set up of the country. The land tax was firat 
introduced in Cochin vhen the Raja was haré-presseg to make 


stint ienbammaiall 


(28) Dist KXKVIZ/A, S. I, Mo. 349/A. 


(26) After enumerating and acknovledging tho favours con- 
ferred on the Raja of Cochin and the friendity 
poh habeas showed always by Tipu Sultan, the Author 

£ cochin State “anual sincerely speaks out with 

sinonier precision, the reason why dezpite all 
these the Raja did not like his reiation with Mysore 
in these words: "ith ell this, hie snbdjection tb 
a Moharmedan usurper of Mysore was left as an 
irksoms burden by Cochin...." This is highly elo- 
quent by itself. This can be treated only as his 
opinion. With these historians, it was not the in- 
flexible candour and consistency nor the unshuffled 
serenity of tamper and judicious epirit of compromise 
that were counted but urmistakably was the religion 
of ths conqueror. {Cochin State Manual, P.124.) 
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money to remit hie tribute. (30). frobebly the scurce of 
income to reise the tribute money might deo have been pointed 
ont to the Raja dy the Mysore ruler. The lené revente syeter 
introduced in lslabar by the Mysoresns, might alsc have 
influenced the Zaja to turn in thie direction. The important 
reads of Cochin were constructed curing this pericod fellow. 
ing the examile of Tinw’s reads in Ualebar. (31).Trade mono} 
rely was also planned end cerricé cut to a lisited extent 
again insrired by tha Mysccrean exammle. In short all thet 
were escigned to Sakthen Thamcuren as the crect administra- 
tive innovations were all ingrired and sometimes instructed 
wy the Pysorean pioneers. 


Va have seen the relation botween [ysore under Faicar 
A14 ar4 Travancore under Marthande Varma end after hin; his 
scuecessor Nome Vattea, who was krown es *Charma Raje’, woe 
emuical. Haidar Ali always held Cear the dream of concuest 
of Travancore (i). But it remained so without realising it. 
At all times when he nado preparations for the conquest of 
Sravangera, “some unfgreseen ovents" always diverted his 


(30) #.P. Fadmanabha Menon: Ligtory of Cochin Stete, 
Vol.TZ, P.428. He writes “when ireenivas cao 
amount 


tribute a tax of two "penem' on land worth of Tra~ 
vancore lines and six ‘puthens‘ scuth of it rer 
‘nara’ of paddy field were levied to make up the 


at Ay. 

{31) Buchanan, VYol.ii, P30. 

(2) fens saye thet Haider Ali dictating terws for iam-~- 
nity from invasion of Travancore told him that 
he should prevati on Travancore also to pay a 
eubstantiel suc.If the latter was not inelined to, 
‘he would way him a viesit*.* (foengs: ©.154). 
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attention to soma other parts of his Kingtiom.(2). It would 
have becn easy for him under the then polities] eet up to 
materislice hie dream of conguest without even courtins « 
major war with the English, becazuge they were not prepared 
to cOce into an open hostility with Eaidsr Alt. {3}. 


But the situation changed very much in fewour of Rema 
Varma, when he was ineluded by the tnclish'ac a friend end 
ally‘ of the Comany in the Treaty of Canmgalore (4) after the 
Second Anglo-Mysore dar. As the trentis of the time required 
of any ¢ehrew? politician to e@just accordingly, Tipu also 
weactcd suitably. Instead of an aggressive nolicy of ‘dexanéh 
ing vassalage', €rom Trevencore, as Haidar Ali hed done, 
Tisu's policy was to aprease ths Raje and win over him by 
settling peacefuliy the cutetanding Giszsutes with hin. (5). On 
the other hand, Rema Varma, "confident of Cnglish support® (6) 


not only ignored the friendly overtures of Tipu be but also 
eoctinued hie hostile activities breaking thereby the provi- 
gsicnn of the Treaty of Cangalore, (7) to which he wes also 

one o£ the si¢gnatorics. Thus. the Mysore-Travencore relation 
Guring the time oc Tipu presents an absolutely different pictn re 
than the time of his father. 


the raja persisted to obtain an English Getachment to 


Ne) *Pistory of Pycer chah’ ete., PP,93-%4. 


(3) fgneend Home Dect. Sec.Cons., No.l, 1756-80. 

(4) Logans Zreaties ete, 1, XXIII, 

(S$) ©Z undgerstand froe whet the deja of Cochin said of zou", 
wrote Tipu to Rema Varma, “that you are a good man and 
creat ruler who wants to be friendly with our circar. 
tfiace you are prudent and wige, you can presume the be~ 
nefit that may accrue fron my allying with you...I em 
sending my vakecls sith the presents of some jewels, a 
horse ené a dress for your kiné acceotence..." (i athilaq- 
kom Records, Curuna, 1308, FF.74-75). The request here 
is for alliances not for vessalege, clearly unfolds the 
ghnift of Mysorean policy. 

(6) Logan: Falabar Manual, Vol.I, F.409. 

(7) Eistory of Tiny Sultan, Pel5¢. 
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be stationeé in his territory to make sure of the Company's 
support. Archibald Camel wrote on Aucuet 12, 1786 about 
the "inconvenience of the Comeny” to comly with the faja‘'s 
request to send officers to commend the Travancore army. (3). 
However, he forwaréeé the Rajafs letter to the Governore 
General with a recommendation to the effect that if the 
Raja paid the expenses of two or three battalions of the 
English army thet might be stctioned at his Kingdom, “the 
watter may be taken up aml discose@ favourably*(9). Again, 
the Raja wrote to Archibeld Campell on Cenptember 1, 1788, 


that the proposal to etaticn ay contingert in the island of 
Ayyicottah as mentioned in bis lettor would not serve the 


“purpose pronosed" as a force in the Travancore territory. 
*Qor object undoubtedly would he to have the troops ste- 
tioned in the nlece from where they could with crestert exe 
end expedition invade Tipmce's country..."(16). The Raje 
finally succeeded in cbtaeining two battalions of Company's 
native infantry tc be stationed in the frontiers of his 
tcrritory. (31). tt is obvicus that Rame Varma foliowed an 
offensive line ageinst Tipu Sultan. 


Since be never wanted a reproschment with Fipu, who 
according to him unjstiy denrived his brother rulers of Malabar 
end made e Was-al cf Cochin ané showed alvayr « threat to 
his Kingdom, Rama Varma continued vigorously, as any other 
prudent politician should resort to in such circurstances, to 
strengthen his frontiers, improve his militia and do whatever 
he coul¢) to please the English to bag their support. With the 


{8} Fgn.Dept.Sec.and Pal. .Pro.<}, Senterber 226 1788; See S232, 
(9) Ihid, P.3462. 

(16) Ibid, P3467. 

{21) CSee.Cons.8o.2, dated March,18, 1789. 
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connivance of the Raja of Cochin, ho constructed « fort at 
Palliport in the year 1782 (12), about which the Deteh Cover= 
nor wrote to the Raja cf Cochin in protest that he was sure 
prised to hear that the Travancore heé sent masons and coolies 
to dig trenches ané erect a fort at Palliport. ce continued 
to gay that Rame Varma, the King of Travancore, haé nothing 
to do with that island and that considering the alliance of 
the Company, "your Uichness ought to have et once informed 


ag"{i3). Again, on the same subject, Van Angelbeck, the Dutch 
Governor, expressed, in strong terres his disanprobation, to the 


Raje of Cochin. (24). Rema Varma extended the Travencoré Lines 
through the territory of the Raja of Cochin up to the Fort of 
Cranganore, thus cutting the erail Kingdom of Cochin into two 
mnequal Givisions. Tipu required the Raja to demolish that 


part of the Lines that run through the territory of Cochin 
whe was his tributary. (35). The Raja not only ignored thie 
on the ground thet it wae essential for the safety of his 
country, (26) but also began negotiations with the Dutch for 
the purchase of their forte at Cfanganore end Paellipures (zyyi-e 
ecotteh) with the same intention. (17). He stirred up rehellions 
in Maleber and even appealed to the Govarnor of Madras to 
render possible help to the rebels for capturing their lost 
Mysorean power in Kerela, the Raje of Travancore, as it wes 


(12) Ibid Nol2, dated rebruary 25, 178°. 

428k Ale> see Days P. 44. 

(13) L. UXIZ, Ge Ty, Hoe 31, P2760, Gnted November 11, 1782. 

(24) Xbid Wo. 32, P2761. 

(18) ©2y.Cons., January 1, 1990, Powney to Holland, Decem- 
ber a8, 1789, ¥ol. 133 ihe r.5. 

{26} She Lines, the Raja upheld were erected more than 25 years 
with the consent of the Raja of Cochin who then was not a 
tributary to Mysore. (See P.R.C.HO. $2, PP.49-50). 

(37) Boas Ver. ee FEOrs S.Ho. 960, Cart II, ©°. 2555-2562, Raja 

. 

(38) My.Country Corresvonfence, Vol.35, 50.55 Gated June 10, 

1789, Raje to Holland. 
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natural whon it was tmpossible for him to fight single 
hanée4 egeinst Tins, bestowed whole-heartedly hie confidence 
on "his old Ally ané friené' ~ the English. (19). 


Freed from the Herette renace, Tiny turned his atten- 
tion to “alaber affairs. Cs felt it imperative for the 
teanquillity of his Salaber possessions to settle either 
anicebly or by chow of foree the dispute between him eng Bara 
Varma of Cravancore. Se sent hig vakeels to the Raje of 
Cochin to require him to prevail upon the Baja of Travancore 
for an amicable settlement of all disrutes with him. (20). 
Tipu also sent his agente to Rams Varma, the Raja of Sravan<- 
core with a letter to this cffect and some costly presents 
for hie kind ecceptance. (21). 


This letter wae written in the monthof June 1789, a 
month ené o helf earlier than tha Raja purcheseda the Datch 
forte of Palliport (ayyiecottah) and Cranganore (22). Bue this 
letter was reaa ané ita reply wae written in consultation 
with Bennerman, tho Comany'a representative (23), beceuse he 


wrote in reply thet he never edopted any measure without the 
concurrence of the English Government. (26). It is evident 
then, that e11 the cubsequent developments that precipi- 
tateaé to a grave crisis ané lef to an open hostility were 
due to the machinations of the minglish, who were orivy to 
all these hostile activities of the Raja. This can be further 


(18) "Z am an old friend to the Commany. I rely unon the 
assistance of the Mnglish in case en attack fron 
Tipoe .cee* (Fgn.FOl.Sec.Pro.BO.96 A, PP.2765=-66). 

(20) Ibid, From Chief of Tellichery to Holland, September 2, 
1789, ?.2393. 

(22) Mathilekom Records,Ceruna, 1308, P.75. 

(22} Vol.I%,. P.478. 


History of Cochin state, 
(23) Aigo Sia, P2296. 
(24) Pehees EIT, HOSS, P49. 
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substantiated by the following teatimontais. 


Later in his correspondence with the Governor-General 
ané Governor of Madras, the Raja openly sdmitted that he had 
hie negotiations eané purchase of these Forts from the Dutch 
with the knowledge of the Company. (25). Again Powney, the 
Resident of Trevancore, was censured by Cornwelli's for his 
urmeatisfactory conduct in conniving with the Raja in these 
transactions. (26). Powmey always maintained that the pur- 
chase was justified on the ground thet the Dutch captured 
these pleces from the Portuguese ané held independently of the 
Cochia Raje. Ge eske in hie letter to Covernor Holland, 

*% wonder how can Dutch be dependent of Cochin, when they were 
actual mesters of Cochin®* (77). He concludes his letter with 
the remark that ££ this* would provoke Tion to cam:ence 
hostilities against the Raje, he would have done everything 
in hie power to restrain him from engaging from it. (28). 
Holland, the “atiras Covernor, who was etrongly opposed to the 
fajea purchacing these forts, was confronted hinself with 


the twists and turne of the Company's superiors. Be had expres- 


ee@ thie in hie letter to Cormallis intimating tc him the 
instructions he hed given to the Saja to give beck to the 
Datch the place he had purchssed from them and also requiring 


red hop ip sania ha &.Ho. 96 A, PP.2751-55. 
Ibid, Cormrallis to Pewmay, December 15, 1769, P.2882. 

a Thid, Powney to Bolland, P.2755. 

*Tipu claime€ the Forts of Cranganore end Ayyicottah held by 
the Dutch on the strength of a ‘Theetoorar’ given by the 
Raja of Cochin, and therefore they had no right to sell 
them out. He held thet since these Forts vere situated in 


capt by quese 
Girectly and thus the Cochin Raje himself had no clain 
over than. Hence they were free to gall them out. Por « 
fuller trestment vide, History cf Tim Sultan by Prof. 
Nohibbul Basan Fhan, Charter on ‘the wer with Che Raje 
of Travancore’, °F. 151 to 165. 
(28) Ibid, 2756. 
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frou the Governor-Gauteral to make it clear to him *whether 

it ie your intention thet Tira should be suffered to take 
possesaion of Cranganore ené Ayyicottah {¢ he shoulé move with 
a forea for that purpose.*(29}. Finaliy, foliend wes cen- 
sured by the Gowernor-General, (50) and was revlaced vy 

Maders, “ho was very hootile to Tipu.* (31) .Cormallis wrote 
to Holland “it is none of your business to sit in judge- 

ment on a policy formilate® by the Company.°(32}, and required 
Bim to furnish axplemetion for the charges freed egainet 

him. Prom the ahowe, it ig chyvious thet ell the “solish 
Officers persuntpa the faje te coschese these tatech forte 

by encoureging him with the sure prospect of Enolish ascist- 
enee ir care thore woe 2 seurfurs on thic fesvo. In foet the 
ory poreca vho oteictly achered to the vrineiples laid few 
they the Couneil Preeeedings of Hewerher 23, 276° (73) roc 

tiw Hadwtas Governor, Golland. for which cet of consistoney 

he wae censuses! . 


Om the part cf Tima, he sincersly bolteved that the 
Commany wouie use ites anfiuancse end yood offices te nest 
justtes as iu had intellicence to thet effect from them Me, 
therefore, conmtiruedé hio offort, for a peaceful eettlement of 
the whole Giapotes with the Raja, through the intermediery of 


the Compeny. He wrote to Holland recuiring him to ask the 
Raja to vaexte his puople from ths Fort of Ccangenore belong- 
ing to the Citeare (34). Be mae it clear in the sane 


ae 


i2@} Thad, 96 A, Tet.Pro., Nay 5, to July 2, 1790, 
Fovenber 13, 176, °.2567. 

(20? P.2.0.- Vol.YIL, No.92, 105. 

(31) distor of fie Ska PelG4. 

(32) Bill, als - hore Fo... V, P3435. 

{22} Femacwl, - fee.Pro. awe e 126 17QS, PT, 2588—CH, 

(34) Ibié, o.Bo. 964, Dec,, 789, Part Iz, "2901. 


eccmmunteation that the Rafe gives protection to the rebels 
of his place and incite thes for disturbence and thus “the 
whole Calicot end other countries had been Ieid weste and 
destroyed” (35). Thie wee dated October 30, i785. Another 
letter of Kovernber 11, 1789, written by Tipu to Soliland, 
makes out the following Gemunds: (1) to advies thea Raja of 
Travancocs to release to him the rebel Rajas ané Chieftains 
sheltered by him in hie countrys {11) to vacate the Fort of 
Crangancre; 4 and to demolish that rart of Travancore Lines 
which run through the Cochin territory. (36). 


These were written on the strength of assurance given 
by Holland in his letter to Tinu on October 1¢, 1789 in which 
he wrote thet he had very such disarproved the conduct of the 
Raj@ negotiating a bargain for the surchase of Cranganore and 
Syyicottah from the Dutch and that he had ordered e@ strict 


enquizy to be made into this business and if found that the 
above-mentioned places were not dependent on the Travancore 
District but belonged to the putch under the condition Tipa 
mentioned in his letter, he would order them again to be 
restored to the proper owners. (37). Ee continued to sey,*this 
measure will manifest my resolution to act conformally to the 


engagements entered into with you anf will prove my desire of 
using every means to raintein the friendship which subsiste 
between the Honorable Commeny and your Circer...* (38). 


This letter was written by Holiand even after he hed 
representation from Rame Varme, Geecribing the history of the 


(35) bid, P.2902. 

(36) Ibid, 2ecsi789, Be2T7 

(37) Ybid, Holiand to Tipn, P.2571. 
(38) Ibid. 
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subsequent change Of sovereignty of these rlaces from 
Protaguese to the Dutch and the necessity of keeping then 
for the security of his country. (39). Holland in a letter 
gent to the Governor-General on Bovember 4, 1789, intimated 
the line of action he had adopted relating to the purchase 
of these Forts by the Bajse and thet he had advised him for 
Shliging the Raja to give Gack to the Dutch the pleces he 
had purchased from them. (40). But George Pounsy in his long 
report about thie meeting with the Minister of the Raja, 
submitted to the Governor-General, sums up the arguments of 
the minister of Travancore, that “these pleces were essential 


for the tranquillity of Travancore.*{41). Pewney narrates the 
negotiations of Tipu’s wakeels with the Dutch Governor, through 
the gooé offices of the Raje of Cochin, to induce him to sebl 
the Fort of Cochin to him or at least to cancel the sales of 
ayyicottah and Cranganore and made over to him for which he 


offerea double the price. (42). fowney favours the Saja on 
the ground that these were highly necessary for the security of 
his country. (43). Sut this was quite egainst the principles 
3aid Gown by the Council Proceedings af Noverher 13, 1769. Tt 
iaiG down “of whatever importance the two slaces in question 
may appeer to the defence of the territories of the Raja of 
Travancore®, it cannot be supported considering the con~- 
sequences resulting from 4 war."*(44). The Council in ites 
proceedings admitted that the documents before the Boeré were 
insufficient to decide with certainty between the two cases. 
Therefore, they proposed that Commissioners woulé be eprointed 


(39) zbid, Raja to Holland, r>.25$538-62. 
ret Thid, Hollend to Governor-General, ?.2556. 
Tbié, Powmey to Covernor-General, PF.2751-58 


(44) Xbid, Council Pro. of Rovonber 13, 1789, P.258S. 
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to bring the claim set up by both parties under mutual 
engegements to abide by the proof exhibited in the course 
of discussion which should be determined upon these princi- 
ples ~ thet {f£ Ayyicottsh and Crarncancre belengel originally 
to Portuguese and were made over by them to the Dutch end if 


the Dutch held independent possession of them without any 
reserve of allegiance to the Raja of Cochin, who iz tribu- 
tary to Tipu, the transfer of them by the Dutch to the Raja 
ef Travancore should be valid ané fust aré possession shall 
be given to him, (45). It continues that if on the contrary 
the Dutch were devendent on the Reja of Cochin and had not 
the indevendent rossession of Ayyicottah and Crangqanore, they 
should be considere4 as belonging to the territories of his 
tribtitary and es such Sle sowersionty over then should be 
acknayledged end the poesession would remain with him 
uninterrupted. (46). With all these, Tipu believed that the 
English would not overlook his claim nor would come to on 
open hostility on thia fLesve. 

Thus by the end of October 1789, Tipt. reached Palghat 
and On Decenber 4, Powney wreto to Cormvallis abcut the npre=- 
ment of Tipu through Palghat with the epprehension that 
Tellichery right be stormed, even though it is impornsible 
to decide “what Tippoo's designs are"(47). He continues his 
letter to say that the Travancore Raja also amassed hia troops 
of "ao hundred thousand men" ahout BE £500 of thei *ciothed 
and armoured like our sepoys.“(48). On December 14, Tipu 


(45) Ibid, P.258°9. 

(46) Ibid, ©.2990,. 

947) ibid, vecember 1789, Powney to Covernor-General, 
S.No. 96 a Part II, ©2881. 

(48) Ibid, P.2862. 
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arrived at about 25 miles distance from the Lines. (4). 
Fext day he sent bie envoy to Bama Verma, the ruler of Tra- 
vancore with certain specific demands. (50). Powney, the 
Resident of Travancore reporte ebout these damends of Tiru 
on the Gaje of Travancore end tho latter's reactions on 
these demands in a letter sent to Major Alexander Dow, the 
Chief of Teliichery on December 20, 1789.(51). Ee concludes 
that {t would sppear from his present operations that Tipu 
intends to support hie demands by foree and that his armies 


within 16 miles of the Lines and that he is there with an 
advanced part consisting of 4000 men with 10 guns within 
four miles of ther “make us expect every hour to hear that they 
are attacked."(52). The Raja's reply to his demand for the 
expuision of the rebel Chiefteins cf hie country was also 
izksome. He sent wor! thet no Gemand for their repertriation 
heve ever been made by Tipe end he yave protection to the 
rulers of Chirakkal, Calicut and KeGattnead only becavze thay 
were hie relations. (53). Ye hawe seen from the time of Haidar 
aid @ number of comlaints were launched efeinst the prote- 
ction given by the Raja to the rebels belonging to the, Mysore 
territory. ‘therefore, what Ream Varma hed written wan @ gross 
risrepresentation of real facts. 


(es Sec.Cons.fo.10, dated January by 1796. 
) Thid, Toa. i-é4, 276 
(52) Eaeanes Vol. ZZX, Wo.$2, P49, Downey to Dow, December 20, 


(52) thia, Pele 
Tipo that the troops of the Raja stationed in 
the Cranganore Fort should be withdrawn; that the Mala- 
red pe caged wie pea gidoor dy prea tangy ore magia 
thet the Raje's Lines erected on the Cochin territory 
should be Gemolighed. The Raja replied thet he could 
paced capa p ey cinnandinrageangmrlicein: Mackay Remraghaat | 
from the English Government to whom these were 
seen cee cones 
($3) Miy.Cons., January 1, 1790, Vol.i33a, 
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When this provocation reply ceme to Tipu, he sare 
cheé nearer and on December 24, encamped shout four adies from 
the Lines. (56). Tf Tire wanted to atteck the Lines, his 
mowement would not have been co slow end actions so luke- 
worm. Since he reache4 Palghat on December 4, 1785, it was 
eacy for hia intrepid dash to resch the lines within a Gay 
or two. But he lulled it simoly because he did not vant 
@ wer eng “did not come prepared for the same.*(55). He thought 
that since the Snglish disapproved the actions of the Saja 
an strong terms, his appearance with an arsy woold induce him 
to come to amicable terms. But his calculations fell short 


of his expectations. The Raja was quite aware that the mili- 


tary preparstions and Gestusstons were uninterruptedly carry- 
ing on, in czmera, by the English, and he would finally get 
thoir eupport. Therefore, he dié not mind et all what over- 
tures Tipu showed and es Powney made it clear that the fafa 
xellifed ‘a hundred thousand of hic soldiers’ to meet any 
eventuality. 


Meanwhile on the night of Decesber 20, there occurred 
eh encounter between the Mysoresn troops, who vere clearing 
jungles in pursuit of certain “elaber rebels, ané the forces 
of the Rafe of Trevancore. It was ectually an umrorvoked assa- 
ult on the Mysoreen army. ‘They retalisted with the resuit 
that the Trevencore army ran eway pell-mell and « considerable 
portion of the Lines fell into the hands of the Mysoreans 
who oecupied it. (56). On December 26, 1789, Downey wrote from 


Perer, the vicinity of these developments to Major Alexander 


($4) Sec.Cons., Ho.i0, Dated Janmary 27, 1790. 

(85) Walks: ete., VYol.iI, P. 373. 

(86) Pol.Pro., February 10, 1790, Tipu to Holland, 
Jamary 1, Cons.o.%. 
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Dow, “fippeo had this morning opened three bettalions 
ggeinst the Raja‘ts Lines. I am afraid they will soon be 
carrie’. We must do the beat with our small detachment, 
but unsupported it cannot be expected, we can Go much. * (57). 


Encouraged by the early success of the preceding dsy, it 
eceeme from the intelligence of Powney that Mysore troops were 
aiso prepared to occuny the Lines by an attack. Cut the 
Travancore troope retreated to the Lines and were followed 
closely by the Myscoreens until they reached some vantage 


point from where “they received reinforcements from the Saja, 
coming from the right and left, the enemy vere heamed in bat~ 
ween two fires ané were driven out vith great slaughter.* (58). 
This frontier skizmieh was crossly exeggerated by our histo~ 
cians. Wilke says that out of 15900 of the Hysorean troops 
onty 20 of them returned to tell this tragedy. (59). Ho 
Goubt £t ie based on the report of the incident by the Raja. 
Though the Raja puts the musber of the Mysorean erry 2s 
15,000, he €14 not give the number lost by the Mysorenns. Ve 
will see in the following discussions that the number given 
might {in all possibility be a wrong figure, because tc defeat 
the Raja*s treope when ar assault was wade, only seme *6000 


Gigmounted horsemen" were employed by Tipu. (60). Therefore, 
4£ there were 15,000 men on the part of Myscreans, it would 
have been well-seich imossible to dislodge then, 


Fowney who was in the neighbourhood wrote in jubile- | 
tion to Boliend, "Tipneo has met with a repulss from the 


($7) Pelt.C., Vol. fit, Bo.54, .5i, Powngy to Ha jor Dow. 
(58) Fon. (fec.) Leia pa February 10, 1790, No.5, January 4, 


(S89X Wilkes voleIt, PP. 357-58, 
(66) Pol.Pro., May 14, 1760, Cons.Bo.1i. 
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Raja's troope..... Hear ea thousené were left dead within 
the Lines...*(61). ‘The Raja in hie letter éeted January 2, 


1790, wrote to Sutchinson, “on the 29th Decemher, the troops 

of Tinpeu Sultan consisting of horse ané foot about 15,0006, 
eppeered in front of sy fort. fy people opposed them and 

@ bettle ensued, when sore of them kilieé, cthers wounded end 
the remained flec. My people ere now strongly entrenched, * (62). 
Pron these letters of the Raja end Pomey. it can safely be 
presumed that the logs of the Mysorean erny wee not se heaty 

as Cilke mekes out in his statement. 


Again our historians dsclere that Tipu wee himeslf 
present in the fight and he was wounded ené narrowly escaped 
from dezth. “fe esceped only with such aifficulty*, Wilks 
writes, “and the lemaness which orcasionally continued unt{i 


hia decth, was occasioned by the ecvere contusions he rece- 
ived on this occasion.*(63). Wilke who invented the lameness 
of Tiow continues to say that hig palangquin, his sesis, his 
eword, his dimond rings and jewels fell as trophies in the 
hands of the enemy. (64). This is also one of the baseless 
storice releting to thie incident. tfowney, the firet to report 
the mutter cbservess *A Urchiuin of some consequence in amocag 
the prisoners, he ways that Tipu was at the etteck anf hed « 
horee shot under him.... Rarorts say that he has crossed the 
Chetwa River end is ecvencing along the ses-siée vith the 
intentions of attacking Cranganore and Ayyicottah." (65). If 
Tips ves wounded ‘hie advance along the sea-eice an’ the in- 
tentions of attack’ ettached tc it by Pownsy would he impossi- 
ble. .¢ the same time the letters written by ths Raja of 


(61) ares At pkey 3-e 1786, February 4. Cong.to.5, Fowney 


(62) P.8.C., Vol.II%, Ho.56, Pe52. 

463) Wilkes VYol.It. Pei6. 

(64) Ibid, P1465. 

(65) Fol.Pro. = February 3. 1790, Cons. Ho.S, January 4, 
Powney to Holland, 
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fravancore and Cochin, to the Governor of Madras (66) and 
the Governor-Ganeral of the Duteh Eest Indies, (67) res- 
yectively, do not mnsuke any mention of the presence of Tipu 

in the incident o2 Decasber 20. fFipn in his ietter to 
Vollend made it in unequivocal tems that the incident 
harpened without his knowlefige and scon after he was eware 
Of it ordered to return the prisoners of the Saja (68). 

Thie vas corrohorated by Holiané when he wrets to Uadras 
that "it was accidential without any spocific orders from 
Tinw. (6S). "I hawe thie instance received the following 
intellicence from the southern frontier of the State" vrites 
C.%. Malet to U.Medows cn March 24, 1760, "the news of 

hic being wounde@ is not circulated in thie part, but it fs 
eaid Seer Kamaruddeen fell in the attack of Travencore 
tines.*(30). the concluding part of the informetion is also 
fclee boeause Gamarcddeen Fhen survived evan the rourth 
f£nclo-Mysore Var. (71). talet himself corrects his mistake in 
his letter to Aztbercromby Gated April 11, 1750, that a man of 
his just arrived from Tipu's camp before the Travercore 
Lines which he left the middle of february ané that te ossu~ 
re@ him that he saw Tipu in the beginning of that month in 
perfect health and that ho hed sot been wounded. Sut ‘his 
cousin Oemaruddeen Khan reesivod two dcop wounds on Iie breest 
fron which he wes recovering fast. (72). Acter the capture of 
the Lines by Tipu the ceremonial Gemolision of the sam is 
nicturesquely described by Wilke in these words: “The whole 
army Off Guty was reguierly pareded without arms and marched 
in divisions to the appointed station. The Sultan placed om 


(66) Ibid, 1790, Ho.3. 

(67) &L. BURT a, Hoe?e 

{66) fel.fFro., Pebruary 16, 1790, Cons.to.8t 9, Jamary 1, 
(69) ibia, fort Ze 1750, Cons. 86.1, 

(70) ©.R.C., VOleIIZ, Bo.8l, PBS. 

71) Hists: of Ti Suiten, P.302. 

72) PoR.C., Voleili, Bo, 68, P.100 
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an eminence est the exammle of striking the fire stroke with 
nick axes tho ceremony wast repeated by the courtiers and 
Chiefs and tolliowerse of every description.*{73}). If Cipu 

wos late the historians would not have failed to conment on 
thie comic scene of the ferforwance of a leme-fcoted man with 
an axe-striking from an eminence st the well. Sbidently theze 


are false stories. The only possibility to gzet credence to 
this ctory is that the frevancoreans might have considered, fcr 
no fault of thoirs, at the sight of exch well-dressed Mysore 
coldier as Tipu Sultan. (74). 


he regards the trophies of war. the Travancore 
recorés mention only two stants of coleurs ané one emell 
bell. (753. It ic unusual to Pinu to use a palerquin who was 
usually mounted and attacheé to creat impertance to horse- 
manship., “in which ho wos considered to excel. Tha ctcnveyan- 
ces in a palanguin be derided and in a greet Gagres prohie 
hited event the aged and infirm.*{76). ‘Therefore, . person 


who hated such a conveyance was carried in e palanguin to 
lea@ an atteck ccn never be accepted. The Mcdras Ccvernment 
iteelé regarded the incident o. Decusber 29, & Sa witor 
sffeir and not reguiar hostilities.* (77). In this connection, 
ict us take note that before the actual hostilities commenced 
tm April 14, 1790, the Travancore force repeated the ceme 
pucwocative atteck twice and both these occasions they were 


(73} Silks: Vol.IZ, P.iSé. 


(74) 82 P, 302, 

(75) ‘ath’ Records ~ Caruna, 1308, 17.154-56. 

(76) Wilke: Vol.II, 7.156, 

(77) rly. 2 to Court of Directors, September 16, 17°90, 


¥ol.20, P.69. 
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beaten beck. /75). Therefore, it can be richtly presuned 
thst the first chot might have fired by the Travancore orsy. 


The performance of the Raja's aruy on Deccaber 2°, 
is hichly extolled by historians. Eut Tipu knew it was an 
cutcome of a foolhardy wenture of a "smell portion cf hie 
army" (7¢3 availing the onportunity to cecucy the Lines against 


the Reja*s force of more than °a hundred thousand men’. He 
Was confidert to cvercome the Raja's force ensily but waited 
for a just ené reasonable settiemont of hie Gisputes with hin, 
Bo other reagon cen be sesigned for the inordinate delay 

in attacking the Lines efter this incident of December 29, 
1769. Fostile historians of Tipu Sulten write that he fwaited 
for the reinforecrent and wee efraid of a sccond attack cn 
the Lines Cus to the Gisastrous result of December 29. Pat 
fipu calculeteéd the strength of tho Kaja's force without error. 
Cven after this “frontier incident"(80), he had no heaitation 
when he wrote to the Lovornor of Madrew to convey these senti«- 
ments in thoso words: "it is not e grest task to demolish the 
Lincs" (61), but anxiously avoided opan hostility to obtain 

Q judicious comprorise through the good offices cf the Come 


pany. (Bl-b}). This estimate of Tipu did not £all short of pre- 
cision an& jndgement when he actually started en organised 
agaaulit om April 146, 1790 with only 6060 of his men engaged in 
the atteck. (62). Therefore, any iapartial observer cen very 
wel2 coma to a just conclusion thet Tipu wee for e peaceful 


(78) On Cite, 305. 

(79) piri e papier ta 5.Ho. S6A, PP.2586 to 2592. 
(80) SOY OF 420 Fe a * Clee P1658. 

fe2) Fel: H ‘ oh & Sk gFe R VYol.M@ V. P.343. 
(61-) Fone Pol fecePr0es eebruaty 10, 2780, Cons.Kc.9%, 


(82) Fol.Pro.. May 14, 1790, Cons. Ho.1l. 
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settlement of his disputes with the Raje, and that ectually 
he woe betrayed by the friendly cvertures shown to him by 
the English. 


ifter the inciéent of Decomhber 20, 1789, nothing 
sericus hanvened, except the Raja's force were driven back 
twiee where they cailied forth from tas Linse end ettacked 
ths Mysorgang eneceped rearby os refcrred to above. There 
vers on the ist cf Rarch and ¢th of April, 1760. Tivu, es 
we heave seen, wanted to settle his Gisruters with the Raje 
amicably through negotictiong. Therefore, he waited for more 
than three months without attemting to cacture tho place. 
Inmmadiatoly efter tho ineident of December 79, 1789, 1£ Tipu 
m@e an orgonised assault on the Lines, he coulé have easily 
captured it. Tf this vere to hamen the Cornany would not 
hava got time to revert th-ir decisions cz their Cameil 


Procesdinces of Severvrer 13, 1789 A.D.163). But Tipu'’s desire 

to coms to a peaceful sattiement with the Raja thrceuch the 
64) 

coo@ offices of Rolland and Powney mace the Cceley thet gave 


simile time to the Erglish to twist their own decisions of the 
Council Croesedings cf Hovember 13. Tipu wrote to Powsey to 
visit his camp along with som confidential pereons for an ami- 
cable satticment of the dis~utes with the Raja. (65). 


Faileé in his attempts to obtain a raasonable settie- 
ment, Tipu determined tc make an atteck. ‘from the morning 
of fvrii 12, 1790, the Mysoreans began @ requier cannonade 
which within e few Gaya made a practical breach of at leest 


three quarters of a mile.*(86). In the early houre of April 
iS, 1790, Tira attacke@ the Lines ané with little or no 


SAAR VETERAN ETE LILI INTIME PLAT LETS TO LL IETS GGL L DES ETE ELLIE OED oC NOEL SORELLE LE TOL TERA TS 
(@3) rgn.Pol.fee.Pro., RO. SGA, PP.2584-92. 

.&4) Pol.Cons.M0.°, Gated February 10, 1780. 

(85) Xbid, No.7, February 17, 1790. 

iad Eistory of Sing sultan, On.Cit., 2.166. 
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resistance cecuriea it. Powncy recorted th: metter on the 
eens Gay from Ayicotteh “the enemy all lgst night kept up 

a heavy cannonade and this morning at day break stormed. 

Tt is said thet 6000 of Tippu's dismounted horsemen sade the 
@psanlt eases in short the army was in posse: sion of the 
Lincs."(87). he Raja of Travancore conveyed this in hie 
lettcr on .pril 20, 1790, in these words: “....00 the 15th 
in the merning they entered the Lincs, made e desperate 
attack, killed and wounded 4000 of my peonle and as they are 
in grect force, my Lines surrendered to the Sultan. It is ay 


bed fortune that no crnortunity rresented to the Company's 
troops to come to my ascistance.®* (66). This wes rerorted by 
Rartely from Cochin on May 10, 1790. Us ceys that "Tina 

net with no resistance." (£9}. tho consternation of tho Rafsa’s 
people wos so great thet all ottermts to rally then rroved 
abortive. Colonel Hartely in another letter to Anhersrosby 
written from Ayyicottah on Hay 1, 1700 chserves the renic 


prevailing on Tipn taking the Travancore Lines. %...-that the 
Raja's had preeipitatedly in the ¢creitest disorder leaving 
everything in the possession of Tinu, that tho tve “adres 
battalions quitted Paroor... The whole Kingdon was paniec- 
struck, not five thousand of the Zaja’s army were together, 
didabitants of every description had fled to the southward far 
boyond Cochin.* (60). The flight was universal. This general 


panic was wut by Pownsy when he wrote, “never was there such 
@ shemeful flight.* 191}. 


(87) Pol. Pro.iiay 14, 1796, Cons.%o.11. 
fgg} PeNeCos Vol,iIf, Go. 33 a, P1113, Raja to the Resident of 
Travancote 


489) Ibid, Ho. 106 A, Pane. 
YO) Ibid, Bo. 98, P1417. 
(91) vgn.Pol.Sec.Pro., May 146, 1790, Cons.tio.8. 
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The Line wae commletely demolished end the whole 
Travancore territory lay Onen before Tipc. (22). He then 
tarcheé towards Crangenore Fort which was oceunied by him on 
Hay 7, 1760 (£3) when Colonel Sartely withdrew hie garrison 
from tha Fort. !94). One after enother ayyicottah, Parur and 
other porte fell into the hands of Nysoreans. It wos only a 
gatter of time for him to conquer the whole of Travancore ter- 
ritory, but for tho intelligence he received ebout the movenart 


ef the (Nglish aray to hia own Kingdom, Tips withérew from. 
Alwaye to bo in Gefence of his Kingdom. [95). 


Cornwallis declared wer under the pretext of Tite's 


attack on the 'Comany'’s Ally cné friend®(€6). If the poli- 
tical situation of the country wee not suitable for them to 
carry out their evil designs ower theirs enemy, the aja 
wight howe been compelieé by them net to deviate the path of 
wisdom ond jvetice. Eut the tromds cf tims woe such that 

in the wor’s of Cornvaliis “at nresent we have avory prose 
poct of aid from the country pevers, whilst hs can expect no 
eeristance from France." (£7). Uxnlaining the point farther 


to C.W.ialet, Cornwallis wrote in another letter that he 
@emended much on the suport of tho “erettas and Nizam on 
thie ceczeicn an4 hoped thet the, would aleo sieve the crore 
tunity to reduce the power of “a prince whose ambition knows 
no bounds,* ané that there are no rescson®s to believe that 
“Jirw bas on this occasion ected in concert with the French 


($2) Fol.Cons.8o0.12, Gated Say $6, 3760. 

($3) ibid, Ro.3, May 26, 1790. 

(24) Ibid, 20.10, June zc, 1720. 

(86) ign.Pol.sec. Proceedings Ho. 96 fy PP.2765-2766. 
{S9) <bid, Berdl 2.e 1790, Consultations No.l. 
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Governmrent*{o8), considerinc the convuleed state of affairs 
ef that nation fn furene. Ali English Generals in India con- 
etrued the time most favourable to their agressive designs. 
Cow. “alot in hie letter of rebruary 5, 1750, written to 


Cormvallis pute this gencral feeling in these words:?...the 
wigour of Britieh Coverzment mow in India fe equal to the 
prosecution of cur just resontment against Tipu to his extire 


pation," (9). dohn Kennaway writing to Caumell endorsed the 
same opinion. Ee felt that the time was most favourable that 
“affords to the execution of our design.*(100). ‘Thus the 
cause Of foja of Travancore was mide o nawn to froitify the 
egyressive motives of the English. 


sho gelation o¢ Mycore with Travancore indicates 
hew the native powers who camnot stand in their orn lcgs, 
were made use of for the false pretentions of the English to 
get cid of their enemies in India and how these petty powers 
were treated after the successful termination of their evil 
Gesiqns. all rculera of Inéfe during this period sought help 
from foreign powers either to carry out their aqctes: ive 
Gesiqns against their neighbours or to defen their Kingdcus 
from them. All the Sajas of Eerala are not an exception to 
this cenerel cule. But it is an irony of fate that ail of 
them found thorselves entengad in the meshes of foreign 
Geminance. The Reja of Trcvancore also became a subsidiary 
ally efter the Third anglo-Mysore War ifke other Malabar 
Rajas before him. (101). 


(98) D.ReCe, VORTII, tiee?Z. Fabruary 20, 1780, P2eT77-78. 
{C9} ibid, Vol.Iit, Bo.63, P.65. 
{3260} tgu..Pol.£ fec Pree. £&.e,97. D>, 3768-3769, 


4161) T.K, Volu Pilleis Travancore State ianual, Vol. Ii. P.433. 
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in view of turning the fortune of political supromcy 
in Inéia to British favour, they began systematic manceuvring 


to cripple if not to crush the growing popularity and power 
Of Tipu Sulten. Thsrefore, from the very beginning, they 
began to violate the provisions of the Treaty cf Mangalore. 
The reason for the wanton violations of thie solemn treaty 
wy the English wea that “ft wes the ruler of Syscre alone who 
hed shown hieself at e112 equal to the English on the field of 
battle."(1). The English thought thet they were forced to 
conclude a disadvantageious treaty with Tipu Sultan. “This 
4s tho first time a country enemy has gained an advantage over 
ug.°(Z}. Xt was in feet “not considered es e treaty but aes 
@ truce” by the English (3). 


in violation of the fourth Article of the Treaty (4), 
that stipulated that Cannencre should be evacuated by the 
English, it was adhered to only after strong complaints from 
Tipu. The Chic€ of Tallicherry had e letter from Tipu expres- 
sing his discomfiture about the Cannanore fort hed been looted 
Gf everything and “the said fort smée expty as @ jungle and 


then your troops went avay.d (8). ‘The Nair rebels of Tina's 
Gominion were given protection by the Tellicherry Factors end 
they used them as inatruoments for inciting rebellions in his 
territory. Tipo eccused the English for violation of the 
treaty fs his letter dated April 23, 1789 addressed to tha 


(a) GF, Kellesons Sere boot, am. Aes le ae OF Fe 

(2) Letter from Josias Du Pre to obert Orre, Indian 
Gerias, Yol.I%, P.59°. 

43) Fly.Sundry scok, heat ore ers 

(4) Logans Seeetieg cte., 

(8) Hly.Conge. May 29, 1706. yol.98 B, £2050. 
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Chief of Tellicherry in strong terms. He wrote thet the 
English hed becken the Treaty in the following instances: 
"First, you heave taken Oharmapatanam, e place belong- 
ing to the Sircar. Sceondly the Raje of Cotiote end of 
Chericks with their families fled to Tellicherry with 20 lekhs 


of rupces, you embarked ali these on boerd a ship and sent 
them to Ram Raja's country® (6). Us continues that nearly 
20,000 Haire were given protection by the Factors and thet 
withthe help of English, they got out at night to make reprads- 
tions in tha country. (7). in another letter, Tipu required 
thea Chief to send back all rebels who took protection under 
them ang also to give back Dharmapatanam, to Revi Varma, the 
Reje of Chircackal, which Tipu reiterated that the English 
bed taken by force from hia. (8). Prince of Chireckal also 
made it known to tho Factors by his letter dated Mey 28, 1785, 
hie Getermination to send hie people to take possession of 
Dharmapatanam to which he says that he had received orders 
from Tipo to take possession of all the territories in which 
formerly wore under hie Government. (©). ‘Theee preparctions 
were reported by the Factores on Jaume 26, with a request to 


eee reinforcements to defend the place. (10). When the answers 
civen to Tipu by the Chief of Tellicherry im an arrogant end 
impeciite mamer, Tino expressea hie resentment in strong 
words, requiring him “not write to me on anything business 
from this tine foreward.* (11). 


(6) ©.R.Co. VOL.III. 80.37 A, Po36. 
(7) Tid, .37- 
(G) Fgn.Gac.) Hapt. Prose, 1-22, Scptexber, 1789, SiO. 


PP, 38034. 
(©) Ibl@ ~ Prince of Chirackzl to thea Chief of Taliicherry, 
Vay 28, 2788, ?.3802. 
410) iia ~ from the Factora, June 26, 1788, 1.382. 
(14) P.R.C., Yol.IIX, Ho. 37 A, P.37. 


Tipm retelieteé tho English by imosing a totel ban 
on export which sffocted them grievicusly.in their business 
in Malabar. In the Council Proceedings of August 26, 1785, 
this was recorded thus, "Tipu scenes Cetersined to preserve 
the prohibiting the exportation of the Coast productions... 
the Company can device little or no benefit from the trade 
at Tollichery..«."({32}. But they hoped at the same time that 
4¢ through some fortuitous events the Malabar Sajehs should 


shake Of€ the yoke of Tipu and cireumstances should justify 
“our forming alliance with them", one might nurture to pre~ 
Gfet that Teliicherry would become a poscession highly 
valuable to "our employers in point of commerce and of grest 
political whight.“(13). Therefore, it has becom imperative 
for theiy bare existence in Maleber to forert rebellions and 
ereate Aisorder to which they had exerted their best. 


To facilitcte these echemes they found in the Fafa 
of Travancore “a faithful ally and a best friend in india* (14). 
The rebels of Halebar rectched the terripry of Travancore 
throagh Tellicherry. 411 fectiities were provided by tha 
Factors to see them reach: safely et Trivandrum. Though the faje 
of Travancore was one of the parties of the Treaty of Manga- 
lore, it d1@ not prevent him to give protection to the fugi- 
tive princes ang nobles of Malabar. Tipu wrote to the Raja 
and the Covernor of Madras requiring the former to send back 


the rebels (15), and tho latter tc use hie good offices with 
the Raja not to give assylum to those criminals who had been 


(12) fen.Pr0., 25th Sept., 1789, S.No. 263 August 26, P1889. 
(1645 @.h. Velo Pilials Trayapec Vol. ik» 


P. 354. meas 
(15) Sec.Pro., December 176°, Slo. $6 a, Tip to Holland, 
Cot.30, 1789, P.2902. 


guilty of the country being "laid waist and destroyed” (16). 
These proteste were totelly ignored and no sanctity was 
attached to the provisions of the Treaty. 


Baraly an year hed elapsed since Cormmlilis had 
assumed the office of Governor-General, when the prospect 
of = war in Surope darkened the political horizon of India 
also. The English expected that Tipu would make an atteck 
on Carnatic. (17). His enbessics to France (18) and Constan~ 
tinenle (19), the arrivel of French troops to his ssryice(20),. 


and his ceasoless ectivities to ismrove his militia (21), nade 
them believe that Tipu would violate the Treaty of Mangalore. 
but it was soon confirmed “that he was not to make any move- 
mante o€ a hostile nature...eI chall be convincad that he is 
no way disposed to quarrel with ue°(22). On auguet 26, 1788, 
Campell vrote to Captain Kennewsy endorsing the same cpinicn 


that “Tippoe ts not disposed to quarrel with us this time® (23). 
Sat negotietions to ally with the Marattes and the Gicam were 
restlencly crrricd out suecerefully. The suecess of the 
English diplomacy lay in the fact that Cornwallis could create 
en imprescion in the mings of the Nizam and the Marattes that 
the alliance with the Company would be always tor their own 
good. 


{26} Ibid: Nov.,11, 1789, Tipu to Holland, P «2977-3070. 

(17) P.ReCe Hoe 11, Cormvallis to Malet, &ugust 22, 1787, Po. 

(18) ind, Ko.3, 2.6, Archibald Campelil to Halet June 8, 1787. 

{19) Ipi.d, Woe 12, P10. 

(20) Tbhid, Bo, 10, PO. 8-9. 

{21) rbic, Ge ei, Pele Cet.20, 1787 - RH. Bodéain to Malet. 

422% 8 8=©6See Secenmd Pol.Pro. 1-22 Cent., 1788, SFR. 62, 
August 11, 1788, Malet to Eay. 

(22) ibid, 122 Saptes Gelloe £2, P3661. 

(23) bid, 7.3820. 
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Cormvaliie 414 net stop with the alliance of the 
Rigzam and Marattes but continued his effort to get the 
estmport of all the affected nebles and princas of Nalaber 
area. & paper of protection was published inviting the 
rebela to come under the Comany‘s shelter and support then 
in thetic attempt to cust Tinw from Maleber Ccast. It 
geads, “In the name of the Honourable English East Indie 
Company, I, Robert Yeylor. Chief for transacting all affairs 
of the English nation et Tellicherry who bereby assure you 
thare enter the Raja's name and titles) that provides you 
will enter heartily into the wer against Tipo Sultan, and 
act wigurously against xs him, the English Eset India Comeny 
will assist and mrotect you ané do everything in their power 
to revéer you inderendent of Tipu Sultan...% do hereby further 
assure yon, that in any fature treaty thet may tzke clace 
between the Comany and Tirm Ecltan you shall be included anéd 
considered ss an ally of the Honourable Company. In witness 
Whereof I have here-unto set ay hand and the Concourable 
Company's seal and you have affixed your seal at Tellicherry, 
this 4th day of May, 1700° (24). ‘Thies wes proclaimed to 
enstca the rotale sacurity ani instil courage in then to 
com out of their hiding ploces because Taylor himself com 
Plains in the same letter thet some extra-ordinary exertion 
must. be made to drive the enemy from the frontiers, for they 
were convinced that while Tipu's post continued in forces of 
all round them, even close to their advanced guards, “not a 
man Of Kalabar would have come over to us.*® (25). Subsequent 
iy Taylor could report to the Secret Ccamittes of the Court 
Of Directors “that the Chirackal, Cartinddu, and Coticte Jiajas 
axe with us bere and the Coorge Raja is well-inclined towards 
us but the Sechi of Cannanore, has not declared herself.* (26). 


(24) 0.R.C.- Bo.103, 125, also ece Logarm Treeties etc., 
i, NIIK. = Fgn. (Hise.} S.Ho.567 Part X, Voucher Bo. 
10, P?.455<56. 

(25) ibid, P.123. 

(26) Ib$d, Bo.l101, P.122. leo see Logan: Tresties etc.. 
S¥xeeRincxkyrat ° 
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Within a fey days, Teylor vrote to ambercrosby the operation 
of Chireckal end Coticte fajas who hed siqned « treaty of 
frienéshiv with the Company and also the Ccorge Saja's 
esgexness for the friendship with the English. (27). Similer~ 
ly. a treety of friendship was entered into between the 

faja of Cochin ond the English, through the goad offices of 
Powunay, Resident of Travancore. (28). Om Sth august, 1750, 
the Eeabi of Cennanore vas coemellecd to sign a treaty with 


then. (2f). Thus ell possible premarations wero taken by 
the English to single out Tips Sultan. 


this was at a time when, ell writers uphold t at 
be wes not prepared for a wer with the English. (30). The 
@read of feces the English had against the power of Tirw 
can esstly vieibie from there wer preparetions and militery 
wlifaneces. All the efforts of Tipu to counteract the 
machinations of Cornwellis, through his wakile at Poona and 
By@erabed, proved shortive. Likewise, his «effort to secure 
the help of the Prench bore no fruit, whereas Cormrailis 
eoulé successfully inénce Tipo's tributerices like Ecebi of 
Cansanore enf Rams Varma of Cochin to throw cff the alle- 
glanes vith Tipu. Thus unlike the other Anglo-Mysore ‘iers, 
Tipu this time had to fight single-handed against the can- 
bined fares of the English who allied with all the native 
forces cf the country. 


As we have seen that Tiou after reducing the Travan~- 
core linws end advancing as far South of Alwaye, returned 
hastly woen he beard the anglish had made use of this attack 


(27) Seid, Ho. 109, P.137, dated May 17, 17°0. 
(28) C.R.B., POo 167, LeLKIT, S. I. Lee Logan: eeaatien etees 
1, 3OTx. 
(29) Logan: Sreetine ete., 4, CVI 
(30) EEC. PED. s June =e 2765, Cons. BteZ€. 
2. be ae Se eS pada Vol.ti, ?.273. 
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to Geciare war won him. The English who were ranoceuvring 

to isolate Tipu and tims encircle him to curb his power got 

a causesdbelli to pounce upon him. Cormealiies conm-unicsted 
hip Girections to Malet and Xennawey on January 27, 1790, in 
these words “you will probably know before thie letter can 
reach you that Tipu has committed actual hostilities against 
our ally, the Raja of Trevancore, which being consigereé by 
this Government, as equal to a declaration of war against 

the Company, the most vigorous measures wilk be taken irnme- 
Giately." (31). The date of this letter is particularly 
imeostent to show thet Guring this time Tipu did not make 

any assault om the Lines. The only instance of hostility 
occurred was eecording to the Madras Gcverncent itself, 

“not a sericus act cf hostility but only a frontier incident", 
on December 25, 1789. It waa admitted by the Officers of 

the Ccoapany that it so happened by the prevecation of Tre- 
vanecreans and without the least knowledge of Tipu. (32). 
Thexefore, it clearly manifvusts the malicicus intention of 
the English to meke use of tha most favourable opportunity 
that hed prevailed for them to crush the craving power of 
their formidable enemy. H.W. Dodwell writing in the Cambridge 
Bigtory of India putes the English version of the story thuss 
“Geyever with the usual English good fortune, Tipu selected 
es the time for his provecative attack upon Travencecre, the 
time when the French were much tco engrossed by their dcmestic 
Bffsires to spare a thought to India so that hs was left to 
meet Cormrallie® attack alone". (33). 


The war sterted with all vicour ané enthusiass on the 
pert Of English as they vere well aware that they could at last 


(31) PRC. £5060, PT, 540-6 Anted January 27, 1786, Corn 
wallies to Melet,. 

(32) Pol.fce.Pro,, February 10, 1790. 

(33) H.8. Do@well: Earmridye Bietory of India, VYol.V, P.326. 
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trap the Tiger of Mysore. In the first phese of the war 
iteelf, the whole of Salabcr was captured by the English 
eventhough Timu had won 6ome brilliant victories over his 
enery in the Carnatic and in his own kinggam. Colonel Stuart 


whe wee orcdereé to cove to Malabar apreared before Palghat 
Fort, the stronghold of the Mysoreans, on 2ist Sept., 1790 (34). 
In ieso then two houre the fort was silenced and befors 

night a practicable breach was effected. Sut all these labours 
were ceniered unnecossary by tho impression proéuced on the 
garrison, who before Gay-licght called out that they desired 

to capitulate. (35). In fact, "the garrison offgereé only 
fecble resistarce® as Mohibbol Basen Khan, puts it. (36). 
Cornwallis reviewing the English victory at Malebar wrote 

to Malct *the cemmlste cucecess OF Ceneral “edewr and the 
accession of the Beebi of Cannancore to cur alliance gave us 
possession of all the Southern parte of the elaber Coast.* (37). 


Ye have seen that Colonel Hartely wes sent for the 
assistance of the Raja of Travancore, bit could not render 
eny help owing to the superior power of Tipa withdrew to the 
fort of Cranganore without offering any resistance. (38). Bo 
eomer Tipa retraced his steps to Mysore than Hartely roved 


up the Coest from ayyicotte: capturing Chetwai and Chewak- 
ked, proceeded’ to Ponneni. Colonel Eartely did not meet any 


Opposition in these operations and by Cctober ¢,. he reached 
Palghat which wes already coecupied by Colonel ctuart. “asking 


(34) Wilkes 2 Vol.II, P4163. 
Mohib et ; : SULCaN 


Kid P.188. 
(35) Walkes Vol.II, P2164. 


(36) “ohibbul Basan Khan: Bigtery cf Ting, Sultan, P.168. 
(37) PR Ce, ‘Ro. 153, P.207, Gated Sept.e r} 19 2 


(39) Prol.Pro.June 2, 1790, Powney to Madras, Hay 7, Cons.No.10. 
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ertangeserts for a convenient junction with the forca of 
Major Dov of Tellichercy Factory at Ponnani, Colonel feurte- 
ly set bia force in motios. from Palghat towards the Vest 


about the middle of Sovesber (39). After redacing unim 
portant: posts, Hartely ceaached Tonnani, on the first weck 
of Decexber where he mat with a fierce onrecition fran the 
fysore force under 'erteb Khan ang Husain Ali Khan. On 
Ddcenber 16, 1700, Cartely won « brilliant victory over the 
ftyeoreans and inflicted heavy casualties won thes. The wee 
is Geseribed by Major Dirom, who wes denuty Adjutant-Ceneral 
of tho army thus: “Ee (Hartely) encountered two of Tinpu's 
commanders, Martab Ehan and Husain Ali Ehren, at the head of 
$000 Tipa's ren and 4000 Manilles, on the plains of Ter 
vanhangurry (40), on the morning of the 1Cth instent.*° (4%). 
iter @ enart ection, tke Colonel routed Mertab Khan with 
the right wing of the enemy end rut thom to a totel flight. 
The rotreat of Gugain ..14 being out off by thea highland 

or 75th cogimoat, he, with the remaining troons vss chliged 
to fly towards: the fort of Tirurangedy butthe 7th bettalion 
coming up with his before be ceald effevtually enter the 
fort put 400 of his men to the ewerd in the covert way. (42). 


Dalng thon currounded on all sides by the English, Eusain 

424i loudly called cut for quarter, which being crente4, ha 
surrendsred himself with t:.0 sardars ong £00 ren, rrisoncrs 

Of war. (43). “The iocas on our side Curing this acticn is 
vory trifling...Thz lags on the side of the exemy, indenengert 


{39) “Gegane qSlahor aruae, Vol.I, P.46°. 

(49) : “lace ie evidently Tirurangady, some miles south 
of Caticut. 

(43) pace inde Z 


(42) trad, P.263. 
(43) xia rTrid, 7 62b 4S. 
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Of the capturcd, ic estimated at ebout 1000 kilied and 
wounded.” (446). ‘iajor Diron continues his narration es 
followss "Colonel Eartely findine that Clarteb Ehan had 
rotreateé to frerckia or New Calicut, e place lately stren- 
gthared aré cunsi@erably imoroved by Tipu, pursued him thither, 
without a moment's logs of time.*(45). On the nicht previous 
to the arrival of the detachment, Cartab Ehan eqain fled from 
them and carried with him from thence, on elecbants, all the 
treasure of the rlace towards the Thamerassery pass. (46). the 


cemaincger of hie garrison, consisting of 1560 nen, laid Gown 
their eras, on the Cclonel‘s aprearance, whe consequently 


took possession of the fort, guns ete. without further on 
position. Byrore aleo surrendered to him immediately, with a 


consicexable nutber of vessels anj beste laying in the 

viver. (47). Gn this rejoicing news from (wlabar C.1).Malet 
communicated to Corrwallis °*..0.% have received by 6 private 
latter from fombay, the very plessing and immortant irtelit- 
gence of Colonel Hartely's havirg gained a commlete victory 
over Tina's army in the Coast of ‘elabar coumanded by Husain 
424 Khan and reduced the fort of fricalore and furruckabad...° 
(483. The Covernor-Gonorel on hig part communicated thie news 
Of tho victory gained by ths Company's forces in Malabar with 
@ 1ttle bit of exag eration probably to convince the Sicam 


thet “in view of the relations of amity and friendshiv, exist- 


ing between the ollies, it has been possible to defeat the 
enemy.°{49). he whole of South Malabar thus comletely had 


Sone Suter ‘the eng cf the English: 


(44) Thid. 
4 «(idece) Sele 55, Para TI, Pe ose 
($8) hs Pe 26be : 


(47) Ibied, 7.266. 

(48) °.8.C. Ho. 193, 2.258, December 31, 1750. 

(49) Dinlometic Cor. between ‘ir Uigan Ald Khan end the East 
trite Commany (1760-1768). A.2.8O. 7°38, Janusry 22. 
1792, 0 .334-8, Cormrallis to Ligan. 
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The English attemnts to reduce Cannenore (50) and 
deprive the (tysore forces tormiag e junction with the Boebi's 
erey faileG as she nreferred to be faithful to Tipu then to 
the Company. At last under pressure she agreed to sign a 
treaty (Si), as edverted above, with the English on August 5, 
1790, when she knew that [yeore power was fading cut trom 


Calebar. But when the troope of Tira arrived she sdmitted 
tham into the Cannenore fort which veo against the tresty 


provisions newly enterea into. (52). ecordingly,. Genoral 
anbarcrosby who arrived fron Boubay with a fresh foree 
invested the places on fecember 13, 1790. The garrison had put 
up @ gqallent {efence but finding their position weaker and 
veaker aede an unconditional surrender os. December 17, 17°0(53). 
OL1 wmilitary ené naval stores, veesels, crains ete. were con-~ 
fiscated. “ihe Bceb&'’s husband, who it seems had heeded the 
opreriticn to the Unglish,* writes W.Logan, “died during the 
early part of the slege and her Minister and heir apparent vere 
thercfors sent as hosteges to the English camp.°{54). Rearly 
S000 of the Mysorean troops laid down their arms and were 
taken as prisoners by the Englieh. Thus "Canngnore, the first 
picce in Indie to welcome Suro, sens to Indian shores, was the 
iast of the {mmortant places im Malabar to pass into the con~ 
querring hand@d of the British." (55). 


Thus by the end of 1799, the Mysore occumetion of 
Malakar was practically ropleced by the Gast India Company. 
‘The freedom strugcle’ of the Hairs elso this ented by being 
ensileved by a foretcn power in whose protevtion they had come 


(50) ©.2.C. No.130, P2167, Taylor to ambererosby, cunzs 26,1750. 

(51) Locane © 2. i. * 

$52) fol.Pro., December 26, 1750, Conse, BoGe2Z. 23e 

(53) Logan: Treaties ctc,, 1, Chix; ayes (itisc.) 6.10.55, PB. 
Golex, Dat i. 


(34) Logans Lajabas “anual, 
(SS) Ibid, P.47h. 
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under by treeties and in whom they found their salvation! 
The complete route of the ttysorean forces paved the way for 
the Eritich supremecy in the Western Coast. It gave the 
realisation of a cherished crare of the Company to master 
her ports, (56) and establish the trade monopoly on the most 
lucrative business in spices. 


Tipu began his peace overtures jointly (1) ané seve~- 
wally (2) with tho allied rowers from the very beginning of 
the war. In fact, he tried to avert the war by all possible 
reane.¢3), fut es efreurstarces shoved « highly favoureble 
BErosroct cf wor te the trslish, Cornwallis acclined to rceaive 
@ representative from Tiong. (4). Bet Tipu continued his effort 
time ona ecain when he knew thet the tide of wer was turning 
against him.(5). Realising hie resiticon not hoveful when from 
all sides Seringonatam was invested by the Allies, Tipu 
Gecidged to relesse the English erisoners captured on the fall 
oo? Coimbatora, as was the copiition precadert for any nego 
tiation of perce. (5-3). Gne of Tipu's confidents Mohawed ili 
@iso accemmanied them with a special rmesszce. {6). On the re- 
lease of these rrisoners, Corrwallis agreed to receive Tirw's 
envoy at an arnei:tef® niece through his letter Gated Febru- 
ary 11, 1762. (7). 


(56) P.ReCes Nowi30, Pe168, Teylor to Ambercromby. 

(1) <y.Cons., June 17, ae Le 14€ B, £°.3032-33, 
Cornwallis to Tina, 

{2) PARC. Noe 2°26 Pe3l9, ee 1s, 1791, CeAeE, 36016, 
Tirm to Nigam. 
Thid wo. 375, Tivu to rakshi Cegum. 

(3) Ibid, Tipu to Cornwallis, ! arch 3, 1791. 

+4) PeNeCe, VOL II, Ho.126, June 16, i78G, Cormallis 
to Malet, P.162. 

(S$) Miy.Cons., January 24, 1762. Tim te Cornwallis, Jan.,7, 
Vol.158 BY PP 2 820-30. 


(Sa) 
(6) 6.R., HO.G2, Tipu to Cormvallis. 
(7) P.8.C., Bo. 436, 0.597, Cormvallis to Tipu, Feb.,11, 1792. 
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Cn seceipt of this istter, Tipu sent Culem Ald 
Khan and Alf Sage Khan on February 13, 1792 to the camp 


prepared for this purpose. John Kenneway represented the 
Company, Hir <lem, the Efezam, Govind Ram Kishen end Bachaji 
Mahendale rerreseunted the Pashwe. John Kennawsy prepared « 
tong report of the negotiations between the vertice and sub=- 
sequent treaty provisions egree@ upon in a big volume 
comprising 189 folic pages. (5). After a long and pro- 
tracted negotiations, Tima signed the preliminaries on 
February 23, and on the morning of the 24th, hostilities 
coased.(9}. The prelininary treaty consisted of the falla.~ 
ing articlesa:- 


article Z. ne half of the dominion which were 
in the possession of Tipe Sultan at the commencement of the 
present war, ehall be cadsé tc the allies, edjecent to thair 
respective boundaries anf agreesbly to their selection, 


agticle 1%, Three crores andi thirty lekhe of sicca 
rapces shall be paid to the alifes agreeably to the following 
perticolerss Vir., (1) one crore and sixty five lakhs of 
eicim rupees shall be rafé immediately ead in pagodas or gold 
Mobours or rconces of full weight and standard or fn golé@ or 
ailver bullion. (14) the remainéder one crore andi sixtyfive 
lekhe at three instalments not exceeding four months each 1x 
the three coins above-mentioned. 


Agticle Jiz. Ail subjects of the four several powers 
who may have been prisoners from the time of late Haidar ali 
Khan to the present period shall fairly and unequivocabiy 
released. 


article JV, Until the due performance of the threes 
articles above-mentioned two of the three elésst sons of Tipu 


(8) Fon.‘tiee., Vol.$7, 1792-6 
(¢) *ohfbbul Gasan Khan, On.Cit., +260. 
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shell be given es hostages, on the arrivel of whom, a 
ececsation of hostilities shall tzke set place. 


askicle VV. ‘when en agreement contsining the arti- 
cles abcve written shall arrive bearing the scalénd signa- 
ture of Tin Sulten, counter egreements chall be sent from 
the three povere and cfter the cessation of the hostilities, 
euch e definite treaty of pernetual ¢riendship az shali he 
settled by the several parties shall be adjusted end entered 
into. (10). 


But the finglisation of the treaty nrovisions rre- 


sented a number o€ Gifficultices. Tha Onglish wanted an arbi- 
trary valuation and division of Tipu’s kingdom. They ignored 
the Gefinite provision of ths rrelininary treaty, thet the 
territeties ceded to the allies might be “edjecent to their 
respective boundaries. (11). ‘The Cnglish Geranded ths Coorg 
country which had no geogrerhical contiguity or territorial 
ecnatimity with thet of allies, but on the contrary the 
‘gateway of Ceringavatam'.{12). Tirv wes very mich perturbed 
to see the éraft drawn that included Coorg, (13) on the 
ground that English had entcored into an egreement with the 
Raja of Coorg to which Tipu was neither responsible nor 
obligatory to him. further, eccoréing to the list given by 
the officera cf the Sulten, Coorg country wes included as 
‘the ancient possession of the  hamedy Sircar.' (14). Tipa's 
wakeels vere given assurance that his ancient possessions 
would not be included gor partition between the allies. Eut 
all the esssurances ané treaty ~rovisions ware blown to winds 
when the cnglish insisted on the inclusion of Coorg. it wee 
a gross infringement of the rreliminary treaty. 


(10) LS ne pier bier ae rae och gop 


ar 
Loganr Soar “48, Pole 
(41) lacs Ge cat e« 106, °.35. 
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The question of Coorg brought the finalisation of 
the treaty to a stand-still. So sane ergument or icgi¢ 
wos acceptable to the ostentatious English. Therefore, the 
talks broke Gown. Cornwallis subsequently gave oréers 
to resume the elege of Seringapatam. Yarasurem Bhao who 
bas arrived on cebruary 24- was ordered to cross the river 
and be in readiness to invest the acuth side of the fort. (15). 
ceanwhile the condition of the cliied armies was fust dete- 
- gtorating. Alli obeervere write that tf Tipu rescmed hosti- 
ities ané held cut for a few months he covld have saved 
bis money and his kingdom. (16). Tipu was also in a position 
to assess the real condition of his enemies through his 
efficient system of espionage, “That in spite of thia,* 
writes Mohibbul Hasan Khan, “ho gave uw the idea of resuming 
hostilities was because he felt alarmed for the safety of 
his sons who were with the English es hostaces and whom 
Cormwallia refused to sené back to the Fort.*(17). In fact 
the detention of these princes was a cliesr violation of the 
guarantee given by Cormrallig in hie letter to Tinu dated 
treaty duly signed back to the allied camp, (16) and “on 22n4 
Cornwallis with the representatives of Nizam and Garattas 
went to the tent of the princes and delivered to them the 
gatified counterparts of the definite treaty."(20). By the 
en@é of Uarch the allied armies retraced their steps to their 
vaspective countrics. 


There are 4ifference of opinion among the scholars 
about the allies egrecing for ending the wer after the 


(15) Mohibbul Basan Khens On.Cit., Pe264é. 
(16) For details sce, by Mohibbul 
BRagsan Fhan, ©. 232.274. 
ne aa D268. ‘ 
6) f eweon:? January i7, 1791, Cormwallis to Tina, 
9, Vol.1é69 2, BP, 3027-33. 
{1S} Logans 4, Xt. 
(20)8 Daron: Ov.Cit.,. PP.246-7, 
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breakdown of “definite treaty*®. “But the progress of the 
English arms after Cornwallis took charge of the campaign 
greatiy alarmed the ferattcs", chserves Mohibbul Hasan 

Ehan, “who wanted Tipu's power to be weakened and not to be 
Gestroyed.*(21}. The Poona Residency Corresecndence muabering 
344 and 385 substantiate the statement above. “The general and 
the quick reduction of the strongest hill forte", writes ities 
iired Bhushan Rey, “awakened in the Poona Durbar an appre- 
hension o£ the ascendancy of the English end instead of exmploy- 
ing thau‘s arme in forwarding the success of the English, 

his energies were now directed to extending the ephere of 
Cagsetta conquest. The more Malet began to press thau's advance 
to fugry, the more 44a he recede towards the west" (22). In 
spite of tho shove contentions it is doubtful whether the 


Masottes and ths Siscen entertained ench political acumen to 
ereate a bslanea of power. Every one was interested in the 
onhancement cf hie authority at the axvense of the extirreatio 
of ancther. In the process cf negotiation it was Marattas end 


Sigam who pinched bitterly on Tir by exorbitant demands. The 
Gemand of 15 crores as war indemnity and the whole of Tipu's 
territosy except that much, Which would yée@) yield ore 
crore of revenue came from Moshir-ul-Malk, though it wus reje- 
ected by Cormvallis. (23). The ‘Durbar charges’ required by 
Haripant from Tipu's vakeele were sixty lakhs of rupees which 
wes finally re@uced to its half by the intervention of the 
@nglish (24). Zven after the treaty was signed, Parasuram 
Bhanu ae made devastation of Tipu's territory againat which Tipu 
gcamonatsated in these words: °On the proclamation of peace 
many Of the ryote and others who hed flea were encourageé to 
return to their respective villages, but some horse belonging 


(21) “chibbal Hasan Khans On.Cit., P.255. 
(22) Mizod Shughan Rays intro@uction to Poona iesidency Cor~ 


{23) “ly.Sundries, Vole, 106, 7.84. 
(24) thid, 9. 


to Paraguram Bhau have lately plundered and carried off 
many of these people. heaides 63 camels and 3000 gun 
bullocks belonging to the Sircar* (25). Tipu wrote again, 
“today the cavary outposts of circar beve represented that 
a thousand horse and same infantry beloncing to farasuran 
Bhau plundered and beat the ryots..c«eZ sent you this notsto 
eettle the business in seme fitting manner is necesearye.«>s 
Parasoram Bhau‘'s Cavalry are plundering an@ destroying the 
whole country. They 4ié the same formerly after peace was 
establiehed...*(26}. Tipu’s vekecels wrote to Kemnaway on the 
receipt of thie information (27), to which he egreed to 
advise Bhanu to stop his atrocities. (28). Accordingly Kenna- 
way wrote to Buchaji Pundit requiring him to rersuade Ghau 
to withdrcow his army (29), to which he received a renly of 


assurance to commly with his request, (30). Ehau also wrote to 
Barinpont justifying bis conduct. {31). Cajor Dizon says that 
Tiou requested Carmeallia that he would consider {t es a favour 
4€ he would be allowed to go out ané bring him to reason. (32) 


Bs continues that Parasurar: Shau was prerared to meet the 
ctallenge poseé by Tipu. {33). Thie shows that he wes not 
pleased with the cessation of hostilities. Ali these ecti- 
vities and a number of absurd demands made by them in the course 
of the neace talks that were rejected by Kennaway but were 
recorded in his volumencus rarort manifest that the ‘arattes 
wenteé more territories and more money even at the extirpation 
Of Tinu's authority. 


On the other hand, the English had their plane of wer 
and peace pricr to the ectusl engagement. They hed errived at 


(25) Fon.:tise.Bo. 54, F.335, Tipu to Ghulam Ali Khan and 
Ali Sera, Varch 18, 1792. 


{30} ihid, 2ppendiz No. 61. 


Ibe, Aprendix Ko.62. 
(32) Discs Op.Cit., P.e246. 
(33) ibid, P2247. 
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e definite programe how to begin and where to end. fs early 
ce February 5, 1790, Malet wrote to Cornwallia “were it possi- 
bie to conduct a war with Tipy to such a conelusion as we 
might @ictats, it is probable that a more humiliesting to hin 
and a more honoureble to us would not be wished than drive 
hiim fe0m the eta-~coast of Kalabar, to reinstate the Ssir 
princes in their ancient freedoms and tenures to secure such 
@ possession on the Coast as shiuld be cqual to the purpose cf 
cur commerce, ond to the supply of our @&88% deficiencies of 
the Soxnbay revue~a, to procure such of the forts, between 


the Carnatic Balchaut and Sayenghaut ss should be judged 
requisite for our security on tho frontiers and lay hin: under 
engagements to hold the remainder of his dominions in perystual 
fricnéshi> an@ alliance with the Commany, by which moans a 
eelid barrier would be on-osed to tho views of tha Marattua, 
80 long ae the firmness and authority of our power, the only 


pexrmanont hasio of ali politicel arrangemente supported cur 
influence over his councils" (34). The English desired ardently 
no Goubt to reduce the hostile power of Tipu Sultan but not 
to extinguish his authority, because the, considered him a 
fcrce to keen the growing power of “Marattas and the Sigam 

in cheek. They even liked him to be friendly with the Commany 
provided he escheweé British hatred. This inglish sentiment 
was oxnressed by Marquis of Nellesly in his despatch to the 
Secret Committee of the Honourable the Court of Directora on 
July 13, 1604, in these wordes *....-the growth cf the hostile 
rower cof Mysore from the year 1792 to 17°68, might probably 
have been controlled or even converted to the purpose of cur 


(34) P.R.C.,. Vol.IXt, to.63, P.67, February 5, 1790, Valet to 
Cornwallis. 
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security had it been possibie to induce Tippoo Sultan to 
enter into a subsidiary alliance with the Company et the 
close of the war in 1792."(35). In all Ms letters, Corn- 
wallis was particularly careful in his wording to the effect 
“only the reduction of Tipu Ssheb's power" (36). and not the 
elimination of -his anemy. The cause for concluding e treaty 
of "noderation and cormciliation,"(27) according to [funre, 
was wanifested by Cornwallis in his letter to Dundas, in which 
he wrote, "we have et length coneluded our Indian war hand- 
somely, and I think as advantagecusly, es any reasonable 
person could expect. [%e have crippled our enemy without make 
ing our friends too formidable" (38}. This might be the reason 


for the termination of hostilities even against the desire 
of a number of English officers who wanted the complete des- 
truction of Tipn Sultan's power. General Medows was so much 
perturbed when he heard the cessation of the war that he 
trieé to commit suicide by shooting himself. (39). 


The English coveted the Malabar possessions of Tipu 
as it possessed imnanse commercial and military importance. The 
continuance of the place under his dominance would deprive 
them from the trade they had carried on extensively prior to 
the Myserean occupation. (40). By ousting Tipu from Malabar 
they wished to convert their Tellicherry settlement “a posses— 
sion highly valuable in point of commerce and of great poli-~ 
tical weight.°(41). Pleading for the reduction of Cannanore, 
Taylor, the Chief of Teliicherry scttlement pointed out to 
Ambercromby on June 28, 1790 “In another point of view the 
veduction of Cannanore would prove very beneficial by securing 


(35) 


(36) P.R.C.,Vol.III, No.i2i. P.157. 

(37) Gleigs Mungo, 4, .131, quoted by Mohibbul Hasan Khan,P.270. 
(38) Ross: Cornwallig, ii, P.155, quoted Mohibbul Hasan Khan, P.271. 
(30) Kirmanis History of Tipu Sulten (Miles), P.103. 

(40) ¥gn.Sec.Pol.Pro., Augus$ 20, 1789, S.No.96,Sept.25, P.1849. 
(41) Xbid, PP.1855~6. 
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the Company a considerable quantity of pepper annually 


expested by Bibi in vessels of her own and sold at different 
ports in Indie on her own account” (42). then the peece talks 
wero coiling on, the Boabay Government did not forget to bring 
an to the notice of Anbercromby the immense inmmortance of 
the Salatbar Cosst with a view of its acquisition. ‘hey wote 
to him, “the territory from Goa, to Cochin, from the sea- 
coast to the ghauts includes a country valuable in every 
sespect of situation, produce, revenue, ami cocwerce by forti- 
fying the pesses in the mountains it may be Gefenéed with « 
emall body of troons and by our having possession of the ports, 
Tira will be cut off from all communications with the Franch 
ang other Suropean rowers whe heave hither to supnlied his with 
ollitary stores and he will thereby effectually excluded from 
@ Very essential regouree for carrying on future wars.” (43). 


Time "Calicut 63 Teluks® valued at "C.Pagotes 8, 48765 = 
S$ — gs" ardi "“Palghatcherry® with an estimateé revenue of *C. 
Pagodas 68000°, that were passed finally under the dominance 
Of the English Cast India Commany. (44). Apart from this the 
Caglish obtaine? feem the dictrictse of Bramahal and Dingigal 
and the whole territory of tho Raja of Coorg. ‘The ceaesicn of 
Caleber to the Cnglish, a plece of strategic and commercial 
importance facilitated the English supremacy in Indie. ‘oon 
efter the conclusion of the peace, Cornwallis directed Asber- 
cromby to make speedy arrange-ente for evolving a system for 
the future Gowernmzent Of Malebar. Se promised two civil servants 
to ect in concert with the centiemen to be eppointed by the 
Seowbay Covernrnent, to enquire and settle the Ualeber affairs. 
Ceneral imbercrosibpy came dow to Connanore and apoointed 


Hir.Farmer, @ senior merchant and <ajor Dow the military coman- 
Gent of Tallicherry es Gommissioners (45})@. ‘The Malabar Rajas 
2 PRelas Bo. 130, Peatre 


43) Ibid, to. 448 r = .88S. 
(44) eee Ro.54, 1792, Kenna: :’. Also thid, 5.0.35, 


PPaR4E 84-5. Logans Ineatice atts, tt, 11. 
(48) Fone (Aise.) &.8o,55, Pare.80, £90. 
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who ceme unéer the protection of the English at the com ence~ 
ment of the war om certain egrecaents, but “not s0 ccoupre- 
hensive ae could be wished, since they nroviéed for the emanci-~- 
petion of the Melaber Fajes, from Timu, bet afé act cleerly 
exprese their dependence on the Commany" (46). therefore, new 
treatics were signed ty theses Rajes asa desired by the Com 
pany. (47). The Kadattned aje Raje wae the first to agrce to 
@ eettlement on April 25, 17°2. ‘The Preaty provisions were es 
follows:~- 

1. The aja to remain in the exercise of all his rights 
and authority subject only to the control of the Campany in case 
of oppressing the inhabitente. 


2 & resident or Diwan to reside with him to enquire 
inte any comilainta of on-ression. 


3. Two persons on tho pest cf the Cormmany cond two on that 
of the Raja to mke a valuation of the revenues of each District. 


4. dmocrt Of revenues payable by each subject to Mee bo 
ascertained. 


5, The Raja's tribute to be settleé in Cetober, accord- 
ing to the ayoearance of the crop. 


6. The Covernment share of the pemmer to be delivered 
to tne Company at a price fixed in December. 


7. Tho remaining pepper must be purchased oxclusively 
by merchants aprointed by the Commany, ané 


6. Lesser points which might arise from time to time to 
be left with Sr.Taylor, the Chief of Tellicherry to adjust and 
the whole was to be considered as temporery and ceubject to the 
confirmation cf General Amberercaby on his return to the 
Coast. £08k147~-a). 


Similar treaties were cigned and exchanged between ali 
the Sejas end the Commer. The treaty provisions will clearly 


(46) } ibid, Pare.8@1, 7.0. 
(47) Thid, Parae82, P.92. 
(47aa) Logens Zroatieg etc., if, Iv. 
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show how arbitrerily the Snglish hed Gictated the terms on 
the iocsl fRajas. Thus "tho freedom struggle’ of the ‘ala- 
yalee njas terminated in their absolute submission to the 
Cugiish. 


AS we have scen that the ostensible reason for the 
@ecloretion of war against Sina wos in Gefence of Travancore. 
fat po importance ves given to ber when the treaty was con- 
eluded with Tipu. The name of tho Baja wae not even men- 
tioned in the Treaty. It wes be who suffered the attack of 
Mysoreens and avowedly sun -orted the English with men, money 
and materials. For the conduct of war, he contributed 
Qventyfive lakhs of ropees, (45). ‘The official histcrien of 
Travancore lerents thet the Sngligh counted very much on money 
mot on friendshin. (4¢}, is cherished ides of becoming the 
undissateé ferumil or emmoror of Ceraln efter removing the 


“yecrean supremecy with ths help of tho English wae shattered 
to dust and instesé he wae mite one of the vassals of the 
onglich on the same conGitions other lejas of “alabar became 
their dependants. Neither he cbtained any indemnity either in 


eesh or in territory nor he coulé hope of enjoying free air as 
an inéerendent ruler. The outbreak of hostility between Tice 
and the Raje of Travancore occurred on the question of the 
yurchase Of éyyacotteh(Palliruram or Caliport as it is celled 
now) and Cranganore Fort. ‘The net result after the successful 
completion of the war was that the Raja was required to hand 
over Crangencre to the Cochin Gaja.{50). “Thus the success 
that was recorGed in geiéern golden ictters in the history of 
Teavencore’, cbhearves P.K. Balakrishnan, “will remain for ever 


(4p Pol.Pro., July 13, 1781, Cons., Bos. li, & 12. 
(45) sankunyy Menon: Eistory of Travancore, P.240. 
($0) Nohibbul Gasan Freee Cn.Cite, 1.269. 
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particularly in the history of military victories of the 
. World aes e@ wonferful end memorable isnomer.*(5}). 


. In fact the whole of Calabar did not core unéer the 
Lnclish by the Treaty of Seringapatem. fhe Korth-eestern 
part of Calebar namely Vyneé was not included in the cession. 


Ba the tnclish rossesseé it more or less till the cove of the 


last Uysore war. Tipu made remonstranees against this illegal 
Oeeupation of his territory whieh was not either included in 
the partition or ceded to them. (52). A nurber of letters _ 
were ozchenged between him ané the Company. (53). During March, 
2997 when Colonel Pow pursuing his operations egainst the 
Pychy Rafa wented to ascertein the Comany's right over Wynad. 
Ge aesvended the Thamaresceri pacs end marched through the 
Wyneé Gistrict es fer as Perieh. Shortiy atter reaching there, 
he received letters from Timem's officer protesting against 

hie marching with a fores through Wynad which he claimed es 4 
portion of Gulten's territory. (64). In the Consultations of 
hareh 213, 17¢0, instructions were issued "not to em loy force 
4€ Tinw sent ormy to coecuny fiyned." The fnolish were recutred 
to withdrew to the sorts “after giving a protest to the Com 
mandent ef PTipneo's army*(55). Ie was only in Ceptember, 17°8, 
the Govcracs-Genoral ford Cornigten, after the full const:- 
deration cf tho matter came to the conclusion that “Wynad wes 
not caded to the Company by the late treaty of pesce and that 


it belongs by right to his said Highness, the Rawok tippooe 


Sulten Bahdur,* who war to be nermitted “consequently to cecupy 
the eald district whenever it may suit his pleasure. * (56). 


rae, 


($1) PE. pane agp Sarg Sultans ower: 
Beastens Zh 


452) ms Cor : 
appendix Tide Vv. Tira to ir John chore, 

gakgn = 1708. 2—C*=C«<‘<CS;:C ° 

(83) See Fgn.cec.Cons,, “nth 13, 1788, Country cowers. 


(54) ¥gn. t. ise.) S.Ho. 55, Farase 233-34, 7>.215-217. 

(55) fgn-S2e.Cons., 1798, Country po.crs, Ist January to ilth 
“ay. L78&E, Cons., 13th March. 

(56) Logan: ipgaties etc,, 11, CLEKIz. 
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On the eve of the commencement of the Yourth Mysore Var 
F.B. E@imonstone before enumerating the cherges levelled 
against Sipu, wrote “the Company was always just to see 
justices &s Gens ond secordingly Wymad was givan back... Xet 
the hostility ané Gesicn to destroy the Coameny’es interest 
in Indiets is predominate with Tipoo....* (57). Bat it touk 
more than efx and a half years to do justice to a gust clain 
eng strangely enough within a few monthe the rlece aogein 
fo11 into the bands of the English after the fall of Tinu 
Salten. Thus the whole of Galeber cause under their sway. 
‘Nth the close of the 1@th century, all the “alebar rulers 
were ponsioned and removed from the burden of administration 


eng Maleber became one Of tho districts of ite@ras Presi- 
Gency. 


(57) rgn. (2769) Oept., Sce.Cons.,. Sth February No.6, 
N.8, Hamonstone to Tinu Sultan, Sth t-arch, 17¢€°. 


CHAPTER Tit 


ADMINISTRATION OF MALABAR UNDER HAZIDAR ALT 
AND TIPU SULTAN 


(a) Integration of small principalities. dhe most 
important revolution that brought out by the Mysore rule 
in Kerala vas the integration of the small principalities, 
as a result of which "the whole of Malabar came to be 
organisef. under one political control.".(i). “The disap- 
pearance of the feudal system of administration and its 
keplacament by a central.sed system of Government” (2), had 
fax reaching conseyuences not only in the solitical sphere 
but also in the social and economic aspects cf Kerala life. 
K.V. Krishna Iyyer, in his work "The Zamoring of Koghikode", 
has to admit that ‘during the Lysore occupation the old 
order was completely changed." (3). We have to add to this 
that a new set up which was hitherto unknown to the people 
of Kerala, “based on modern and progressive ideas* (4), 
emerged in its place. The Nair nobles and princes could 
net compromise with this modern ami progressive measures 


(1) &.K.K. Monon: Kerala and the East India Company, 
History on the March, P.222. 


(2) A. Sreedhara Menon: A_ Survey of Kerala History, P.304. 
(3) K.V.Krishna Iyyers Zamorins of Kozhikode, PF. 254. 


(4) A Survey of Kerala History, P.305. 
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brought out by the Mysorean administeators, because the 
principles of Gowernment introduced by them were opposed 
to the usages of the country. 


fefore the Myroreun eccupation, the country vas 
parcelled out into congeries of small States, "the Govern- 
mert of which being perfectly feudal, neither laws nor 
system of revenue were known amongst the inhabitants" (5). 


Stein Van Golienesse enumerates 42 email principalities and 
four ismortant kingfoms in the year 1743.(6). “ach State 
wae partitioned", writes Wargen, “into gradations of military 
divisions fcom the RADUYAZEZ” to Pesayazhi end every divi-~ 


sion or sub-division was desiqnated by the allotted quota 

of Nairs it was required to bring into the field.*(7). Thus 
the Kirgviom vas divided into a mmber of pads or districts 

of varying extent, each presided over by a heredisry Chief 
ealled Neduvaghi and each nad wes, for military and other 
purposes, divided into descers, some of which were presided 
over by herecitery Deseyaghis, while others buing the private 
pronerty of the Neaduvaghi or the King were administeursd 

by the latter directly or by officers aprointed by then. 

The Desom was further sub-divided not into territorial 

units but into caste and tribal groups such as the Gramgn 

of the Namboodiris, the Tara Of the Nairs, the Cheri of the 
low castes, the territorial limits cf which, though more or 
lees well-—d2fined, over-lapred each other. The nad end geson 
Of this coast differed from analogous territorial divisions 
elsewnera in that they consisted not of so many towns and 


to 


(5) Buchanan, Vol.if, v.548. 

(6) D.R. Bo. 13, PP. 45-6. 

*rady means country equivalent to a modern district. Nady- 
Wazhi is tho ruler of a Nag, whereas Degavaghi, the ruler 
of Dason. 

(7) Warden: Report to Beard of Revenue, September 12, 1815, 

Para.é&3. 
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villages but of so many Hairs, such as ‘the Five Hundred 
of Kodakaraned', ‘the Four Hundred of Annamanad' and 

‘Three Hundred of Chengazhinad'.{8). ‘The affairs of the 
caste or tribal groups were under the management of head- 


men or leaders, Gramanig, Keranaves, Tandas cte. as the 
case might be. ‘The Keranavas looked after the local affairs 
of the Tara, suverintended the cultivation of the demesne 
Of their chief who might be a king, a Naduvaghi., a Degavezhi 
or e mere Jenni, recar.-=3 a share of the produce for their 


Maintenance and rendered military corrices to him, wherzver 
ealled upon to do so. The Pegayaghis, where thoy existed, 
he@ the direction of ali the affairs of the Geson and saw 
to the execution of all the orders sant to them by the kirg 
or the Neduvaghi.(9). They wore also military leaders suh- 
ject to the authority of the Fadvvaghig and marched et the 
head of their quotas when ordere@ to the field. The Saedy- 
vazhis bad authority in their respective nedg in all civil 
and military matters, but the extent of that authority and 
th: degree of their subordination to the king Ge vended won 
thair political status." (10). 


Thus the 'Hindu Village’ which existed in other 
parts of Indie was conspicuous by its ebsence in Kerala. (11). 
Instead, the caste and tribal units of Zara, Gramem and 
Cheri, formed the lowest division in the rolitical set up. 
These Taxes and Gramams were virtually indevendant of the 
Fa@duvaghis and Desavarhia- The peculiar rolitical usages 
Observed by the rulers and nobles alike tend to develop such 
a system Of disintegration of political authority the result 


(8) Gee, Cochin State Manuel, P.48. 
(S) Ibid. 

(10) Buchanan, Vol.II, P.396. 

(11) Logan: Malabar anneal, Vol.I, P.87. 
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of which was anarchy and confusion. “The Nair inhabitants 
of & Zara formed a small repubiic."{12). Andrian Van Rheede, 
the Dutch Governor of Cochin from 1673 to 1677 made it very 
clear when he wrote, “no king Of Malabar has the power 

to make contracts which are prejudicial to the interests of 
the land-lords, noblemen or Nayars;: such a king would run 
the risk of being expelled or rejected by his subjects." (13). 
The representative of the English East India Company at 


Calicut, reported to his superiors in 1746, thus, “the Nayars 
being heads of the Calicut people, resserble the Parliament, 
and do not obey the King's dictates, but chastise his 
ministers when they do unwarrantable acts."(14}. "The Nairs 
were, Of course, best soldiers,“ writes P.K.S.Raja, "but 
their system of military organisation, which was based on 


service and ohedience to the immediate feudel iord and not 
to the sovereign rendered it impossible for the king to depend 
upon the local militia."(15}. Thus “the inefficient feudal 
hosts of traditional Malabar warfare" (16) made the unifi-~- 
cation of the country well-neigh impossible. Buchanan Gssti- 
fies to this fact in the year 1809, when he writes that the 
'Desyvizghis’ assumed the title of the Rajzc in their respecti- 
ve territories and possessed fuil jurisdiction. (17). the 
Raduvazhis and Desavazhis always fought each othe:. The whole 
country was, thus in the words of N.K. Sinha, "in a state 
of anarchy, a sea of intrigues, conflicting interests and 
mutual fealousies" (18), before tae Mysorean occupation of 
Malabar. 


(12) Ibid: P.88. 

(13) Quetea by Gollenesse in his 'Memoranfum', 1743, P.52. 

(14) Tellicherry Factory Diary, May 28, 1746, quoted by 
Logan, Le Pe 87. 

(15) P.K.S.2ga Raja: Medieval Kerela, P.197. 


(16) K.M.Panicker: Malabar and che Dute);, P.64. 
(17) Buchanan: Vol.II, #.395. 


{18} N.K. Sinha: Haidar Ali, P.252. 
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The peculiar condition of the Kerala country was the 
absence of a paramount power. Zamorin wanted to exert hie 
authority. (19). But the traditions and usages were such that 
he could not do away with his tributaries and chieftains. 

The wuler had no right to interfere in the internal affairs 
of a chieftain, much less a tributary. The land held by them 
was hereditary and thyy enjoyed a right to hold in demesne. — 
No ruier could deprive them of their ancient property. This 


was one Of the important customs followed by the rulers of 
Kerala. Here lies the conspicuous difference between a 

feudal baron of medieval Eureve and « Nair chieftain of Kerala. 
As the omership of land rested with the nobles in Kerala, 


their properties could net he confiscated. The king was not 
the owner of the land contrary to the system of feudol 
Burope. (20). These nobles acquired lands not in the name of 
the kings. 


The princes and chieftains were quite free to enter 
into any alliance cor treaty with any power, or declare war 
and conclude peace or collect taxes and tolis. They were 
quite independent as free rulers. The only check upon their 
power tvas that they were not pernitted to wear crowns o: mint 
coins or keen a canopy over their head, wnich were considered 
royal prerogetives.(21). The strange political usage of 
reinstalling the vanquished rulers and chieftains after a 
war (22) and abstaining from awarding capital punishments to 


them (23), kept them unchecked ané left them free from any 
fear of destruction. Another factor to be reckoned ~ith was 
the influence of the temple kingdoms of the time. Most of 


‘emia piecarerear ae 


(18) Bon. (xiisc.) S.No. 55, P.18. 

(20) Buchanua, Vol.Il, P.360. 

(21) Barbosa: escrintion of tho Coast aot Africa 
and Molabar, P.107. 

(22) P.K.S. Rajat Medieval Kerala, P.273. 

(23) Ibid, f.274. 
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the lands were temple properties. (24). Just like the 
medieval Christian Church of Europe before the Reformation, 
they asserted rights and privileges over the temporal power, 
No ruler of Kerala was brave enough to fight against them 
and to pursue < fugitive prince who had taken asylum in 
these temples, ‘hey were sacrosanct and free from sacri- 
leges. sometimes the feudai elements combined with these 
ecclesiastical authorities rose the flag of revolt against 
their suzerain, (25). The ruiers could not check these 
violent and disruptive tendencies because of the usages and 
traditions folicwed by them. 


Therefore, neither these Naduvazhis or Desavaghis nor 
even the major Rajas possesseé unfettered sovereign autho~ 
rity. Royal power was restricted to a great extent by the 
Nair nobles like Kaimais, Pillais, Karthayus, Nambiars etc. 
who possessed armies of their own. (26). The feudal nature of 
the military organisation made even the major rulers depen- 
dent upon the willing cbedience of these Brahmin priests 
and Nair chieftains. Thus the absolute absence of a unify—- 
ing central authocity was the outstanding feature of Maiabar 
politics on the eve of Haidar Ali's conquest. 


But this feudal anarchy and political instability 
ceased with the advent of Mysoreans in Malabar. The Desa- 
Vaghig and iladuvazghig with their unbridled pover were reduced 
te submission. The Central Government became effective and 
powerful. a country where e number of Chieftains rendering 
the adninistration of their respective territories at their 
will and pleasure covld not afford to a uniform system of 


(24) Buchanan, Vol.II, ©.268. 
(25) A. sa pte Pillai: Research in the History of 
(26) KM, Soenick =e P28. 
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aaministration. Buchanan testifies to this fact when he 
says *Yowing to the quarrels between the different Rajas and 
the turbulant spirit cof the Nair Chiefs who were frequently 
in arms each other, tne state of the country was little 
favourable to the introduction of good Government," (27). 
Malabar; when it came under the Mysoreans, gave a shock 
treatment to the ilis of these out~moded feudal legacy and 
became one of the districts of a well-managed empire of 
Indiae it was placed under Madanna, "an experienced revenue 
officer as Civil Governor of the place.%28) . 


The Malaber district was divided into 12 Tookcies or 
collectorships to each of which Tockridss and Seristtadarg 
were appointed. (22). These were again divided into taluks. 
After the Treaty of Seringavstam, those ceded ‘oc the Company 
of March 16, 1792 were: Calicut ~ 62 Taluks; Cotiote - 3 
Taluks; Cartinaaad - 3 Taluks; Cannanore «- i Taluk ané Cochin - 


14 Taluks. (30). The Targa organisation though underwent cer- 
tain charges wee maintained by the Mysore Officers as the 
lowest unkt of administration. "The experienced Mysorean 
administrators <i. waidar Ali and Tipu Sultan", observe3 W.Logan, 
“azolied to the territorial units which they endeavoured to 
foster and keen alive as villages with hereditary heads, an 
essential branch of their system."(31}. Thus Calicut nad was 
divided into 125 desoms, They embraced vrecisely the sama 
Janés as the 72 Tares into which that pad was like-wise divided. 
Even the hostile historians of Mysore rule in Kerale have to 
agree that the British administrators built un their admini- 
strative and political system in iialabar on the foundationa 
laid by Mysoreans, (32) and that the Mysore activities in 
Nalabar prepared the political and administrative background 
(27) Bucnanen, Vol.II, F.548. 

(28) Logan, Vol.I, P.409. 

{29) Fon. iMise.) &-No. 56, Part I, P.95. 

(30) Ibid, No.55, PP.84~-5, 


(31) Logane Vol.I, P88. 
(32) A Survey of Kerala History, F-305. 
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for the assumption of sovereignty later by the Company. (33). 
As the pioneers of the system, both Haidar &li and Tipu 


Sultan had to face innumerable impediments placed before them 
by the Nair chieftains who were wedded to the age-old tra- 
Gitzions of the place that were adverted to above. One can 
very well imagine what would have been the severe repurcus- 
sion: when a system was destroyed and switched over to a new 
one, that too was instituted by an outside agency. In this 
task of replaci'.c feudal anarchy that prevailed in Malabar 
by a strong centralise? Sovernment, both Haidar Ali and Tipu 
Sultan encountered a number of rebellions and difficulties 
which they successfully overcame. Had the English not inter- 
vened and instigated the Nair rebels, the result would have 
been very beneficial. The political system practised by the 
Malayalees underwent a great revolution towhich they could 
not reconcile for a long time. It deprived them of their old 


privileges and rights to assert their indeperdence and assume 


sovereignty whenever they desired over the small territories 
they helé by hereditary right. On the other hand, it 


enjoined on them to be loyal subjects, like other sections 


of the society. The political organisation again drastically 
affected their social and economic structure because these 
were built upon the foundations of political privileges and 
prerogatives. When the political power of the Nairs ceased, 
“with it went the feudal conception of Malabar polity* (34). 


The greatness attributed to the achievements of 
Marthanta Varma of Travancore and Paliyath Komi Achan of Cochin 
is “the ruthless suppression of all the recalcitrant nobles® (35), 
whe like the Malabar chieftains defied the royal authority 


(33) P.K.K. Menons Op. Cite, P.222. 
(34) K.M. Panicker: Malabar and the Duten, °.63. 


(35) P.K.S. Raja: Medieyal Kerala, P.1S7, 
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and made the formation of a strong monarchy immossible. 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan asserted the seme in “talabar 
with the avowed intention of the unification of the coun 
try, for which act of political insight, both of them were 
severely criticised by the same historians who praise 
Uarthanta Yarma and Komi Achan for the same work done by 
them. This remains as a paradox in the yardstick of histo- 
vical analysis. “It was he (Marthanta Varma) who in one 


generation expanded his kingéom", writes ©.M,.5.Mampoodiri- 
pad, "from a petty principality of a few dozen squire 


miles to the later State of Travancore and is thus rightly 
considered ‘the builder of modarn Travancore.* (36). The 
accession of Karthsnta Varma in 1729, opened a new chapter 
in the history of Travancore as well as inthe history of 
Kerale (37). ‘The time was such that "the country was honey- 
conbed," observes Nagam Ayya, the Author of Trayancore State 
Mammal, “with petty chieftains who collecting round them 
eelves lands of brigands subsisted on pillage and plunder 
end haresse@ the Raja ard his subjects sy turns frustrating 
elt attempts to establish oréer or any settled form of 
Government" (38}. Ha reso te the cecusion ané@ overcceme the 
greve danger that. posed acainst his royal authority. Ae 
gonuinely desired to unify the whole of Karala and wished 

to bo tho comerer therein. {3%}. By Following « vigorous 

ané aggxreseive policy the Raja was able not only to bring 


about the politiéal unification but also to scrike at the 
root of the foudal nobility in Travarcore. ‘The Fttuveettil 
Pillamar’ ‘the Pillais or Naire of Eight Gslebrated feudal 
houses of Travancore), who were the turbulent nobles were ail 


(36) £.4.5.Ranmboodiripad: Yes 
iceorroy, P.76. 
(37) Kedfeval Kerala, Op.cit., P.196. 


(38) Uacam 2yyar tre 


+ Vol.tI, 333. 
(39) K.M. Panickers Op.Cit., ©2397. 
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siezed and executed (40). What Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan 
had done in Malabar was no more severe than the punishment 
meted out to the Nair rs les by Martanta Varma. But this 
was an outright violation of one of the principal customs 
of Kerala according to which the Nair lords should not be 


punished with death even if they rebelled against the conusti-~- 
tuent authority. (41¥&. Marthanta Varma wae a prince trained 
in the school of modern develozments and was determined to 
break the old customs. He began to annex the neighbouring 


States one after another. “This was the first occasion in 
which a state was thus dealt with in Malabar history" 
writes K.M. Panicker, "for until this time, the custom was 
merely to reduce tha ruler of a conquerred territory to the 
position of a subordinate chief and leave him in the enjoy~ 
ment of his territory.*(42). He continued his violation of 
the principles of Kerala dharma again by the suppression of 
his £issipar.us nobles. K.M. Panicker goes on to say, “he 
showed himself during the whole of his career entirely 
davoid of 3 feeling for Kerai.: dharma ...... His attempt was 
t2 sweep off the whole Malabar polity and establish in its 
glace an mutocracy of the type which prevailed in Madura 


under the Naiks and in frichinopoly under the Nabobse* (43). 
What prompted K.M. Panicier and similar historians of Kerala 
to pounce unon the Mysore rulers was that they also did act 
against the Kcrala dharma. The ruler of Travancore who was 
a tributary to the Nawab and who was in the close neighbour- 
hood of the Naiks of Madura was inenired by the centralised 


(40) Medieval Ke z Op.Cit., P.198. 
(41) Ibid: 0.298. 


(42) #.M.Panicker: Malabar and the Dutch, 2.64. 
(43) Ibid: PP.62~3. 
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system of Covernments that existed in that part of the 
country and tried to translate it into prectical politics 
of Kerala. The historians, therefore, cali hin ‘tho mker 
of modern Travancore’ and extoll him in hyperbolic terms. 
Same process of unification of the country was carried out 


by Komi Achan, the hereditary Diwan of Cochin, in that 
State. He is esteemed by all historians to this sacrifice 
of his clasa interest for the exaltation cf the kingly 
powers. But the ctudentsa of history are bsffled to see 
that both Haidar Ali and Tipu sultan were mercilessly made 
wictime cf unmerited criticism hy the same historians, for 
the same political process fellovwed by them in Malabar. 


the process of theo integration of small principali~ 
ties of Malabar £oli woven the sloulde:s of the Myeorean 
‘eonqueror. In “alaber, the feudal nobility continued to be 
powerful and there was no indication of its immediate 
Gisappearance. “In fect, there was every reason to believe, “ 
writes P.K.S. Raja, “that the existing svetem of civil and 
military organisation would have continued in North Kerala, 


but for the Mysorcan invasion." (44}. The Myzorean syetem of 
administration put an end to the feudal anarchy in Malaber, 

just like it was deatroyed by Marthenta Varma in Travancore 

and Komi Achan in Cochin, The fact that Travancore and 


Cochin existed as separate States ¢111 the formation of lin- 
guistic States on November 1, 1956, when these were inte- 
grated into, and formed the modern State of Kerala, shows 
how effectively the eliminatim of petty principalities wuss 
was carxicd cut in Mulabar by the Mysore rulers. The English, 
after the cession of Malabar to them, tried © reinstate 


(44) Ledieval Kerala, P.219. 
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the old Rajas and re-establish the old traditions but 
failed deplorebly in this respect. In this regard, they 


could only do away with the nice aspects of Mysorean 
reforms, at the same time failing miserably to innovate any- 
thing beneficial to the people. Finally as we have seen, 
the Malabar Rajas were pensioned and reduced to the pésition 
of Jenmis or landlords under then. 


(b) Changes in egrarian relations. The radical 


changes introduced in the agrarian relations and revenue 
administration can better be understood cnly if we know the 
salient features of Malayalee system of land tenure before 
the Myserean occupation of ialabar. The most important point 
that has to be borne in mind is that the ownership right 

of the Jenmis or land-lords was quite different from that 

in any other part of India. When the Mysoreans took up the 
task Of land settlement they found the prevailing system of 
property right different from their own kingdom. As agalnet 
the system of rulers having absolute ownership of all lands in 
the country as in other parts “{ India, the rulers in Kerala 
had no right to receive the innual land revenue. (1). ‘the 
ownership rights of the rulers over the land was the least 


while those of private jennis were mest in Kerala. Major 

Welker in his ‘fe cort on tua Tand Tenvras of Malaber,” made 
it clear in 1801 when he wrote, “in no courtry in the world 
is the nature of this species of property better understood 
than in Malabar nor its rights so tenaciously maintained... 


The Jenmakaran possesses the entire right to the svil snd no 
earthily authority can with justice deprive him of it.(2). 
The nature Of ownership of land vested upcn Jenmis or landlords, 


(1) Fgn. (Misc.) S.No. 55, Para. 9, P.10. 
(2) Major Walker: Renort on the Land Tenure of Malabar, 1801. 
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is amply manifested by different ‘Commissioners’ in their 
reports, constituted for the purpose of studying the 

Zand tenure in Malabar, by the English. In the years 1807 
and 1815 when Theckeray and Major Yarden submitted their 
reports to the Board of Revenue, they emphatically declared, 
“the vhole of lend in talebar cultivated or uncultivated is 
private property held by Jenm right.(3). ......the Jenm 
rights of Malabar vest in the holder an absolute right in 


the soil. (4). Dr. Buchanan who visited the place in 1800, 
gave © detailed description of the system cf land teimre and 
the peculiar type of Jenm right enjoyed by the landlords 

of Malabar.(5}. “Jenpan right is antecedent to sovereign 
right," writes Nagam Ayya, "the peculifaritty <f the 
property is that their owners hove absclute control over 
them in connection with their revenue and rents and they take 
from their ryots the ‘pattam’ or rents as well es the 

Rain Bhouem,* (6). “Even forests, mountains and rivers in 
the country", testifies Hamilton, “are private proporties® (7). 
All travellers ta this country note this veculfiar feature. 
The ruler had no right on the Jenn vroperties held by land- 
lords. At the same time, the Jenm property embraced more 
than seventy-five per cent cf the land, the rest being 


apportioned, us ‘grerickal’ langs held by tira King @24 


*Deyastanam*’ or the Dewagwam lamic appertained for the mein- 
tenance of the temles. (8). 


Another immertant feature of land holding in Malabar 
waa that mo lond tax wrs levied on the tandied property (9). 


(3) Thackeray's Report to the Bonar’? or Revenue, dated 
August 4, 180%. 

(4) vajor Janien' & Remrxt, September 12, 1915. 

(S) Buchanan: Vol.it, 1 } PT 358-260, 

(6) agen ayyar Travancore state Manual, Vol.ITI, P.33S. 

(7) Hamilton: Deserincion of Aindoostan, Vol.II, 2.276. 

(8) Duchanans VpeCits, Vol.il, ey? 3268. 

(2) Fgn. (Mise.) S.No. 55, Para, 9, P.10. 
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This made the ownership of the lands absolute with the 
Jenmmis, "In the political history of Malabar," writes 
W.Robinson, “one fact is at least supported by a conside~ 
rable amount of evidence, viz., the lands wera originally 
held free of rent and taxes."(10). Many a scholar dwells on 
the subject to find out reasons for this peculiar condition. 
W.Logan and C.A. Innes think that in the ancient. period of 


Kerala history, land tax might probably have existed, but 
after the break-up.of the empire of Perumais it ceased to 
exist. Both these writers have made a detailed study of the 
agrarian system of Kerala in their ‘Malabar Manual‘ ang 


'Malabar Gazetteer', respectively.(11}. "The absence of land 
revenue which appeared to the early enquirers and to the 
Cwurt of Directors as extraordinary,® observes Charles Turner, 
"is explained on the hypothesis’ that the Brahitin whom the 
Hindu law @uesk declared free from tax was the owner of the 
soil..e.-. It is probable that some of the land was held 
throughout by Nayars, but these and the Mopilahs who were in 
possession as Jennis. when the district was ceded by Tipu 
claimed the same completeness of ownership as was claimed 
by the Brahmins"(12). The Zamorin in in a chaoracteriutic 

n 


letter to the *Joint Commissioners */1792 assured them that 


“by the ancient customs cf Malabar, the Nayars held their 
lands free; they paid no revenue to anyone. ..."(53). Sheik 
gainuddsen, declared “whatever might ba the extent of the 
land held by the people, the Government did not levy cither 
Land tax or shave of the produce." (14). 


(10) Renort of the Malabar Land Tenures Committee, P.122. 

(11) Legan: Malabar Manual, Vol.I, PP.596-721. 

(12) Charle's Turner's Minute on the Draft Bill relating 
“oO the Lane Tenures “f Malabar, Chapter II. 

$13) Fgn.(Misc.) S.No. 56, P.2U07- 


(14) Sheik Zainuddeens Tuhfat-ul->.uishideen, F.83. 
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This unbridled right of the ownership of land to 
any kind of obligation to the Government found a drastic 
change with the advent of Mysoreans. As early as 1766, 
Haidar Ali entrusted his civil Governor Madanna, to orga~ 
nise an efficient land revenue administration. It is not 
quite certain how far the work was carried out by Madanna 
to the desire of his Master in the early years of Mysorean 
occupation. But the reference of Buchanan to the effect 
that the condition of the country under the reinstated Rajas 
between 1768-1772 was “worse than it had been under the 


Canarese Brahmina....%(15}. shows that Madanna might have 
started his work right carnestly from the early years cf 
Mysorean rule. The revenue settlement started by Madanna 


was, however, suspended before two years when the Malabar 
Rajas were reinstated on condition of a stipulated tribute 
in the year 1768. 


Failing in this experiment, Haidar Ali took direct 

control of the administration of the Malabar affairs in 

$3 and Srinivas R,o was appointed as Civil Governor. (16). 
Based on the principles followed in other parts of Mysore 
kingdom, he organised e@ systematic land revenue administra~ 
tion. As a prelude to this, the first land survey in the 
history of Kerala was conducted by him. The Mysorean admi- 
nistrators surveyed the land and fixed the land tax on the 
basis of the produce. These were absolutely unknown to 
Malabur. The measurement of land was calculated, till then, 
according to the quantity of seed grain required to sow a 


(15) Buchanans Op.Cit., Vol.II, Pp. 548-49. 
{26} Buchanan: Vol.ii, P.432, 
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certain field. (17). No land survey was known to the peo~ 
ple (18) and “that the Malayalee had no means of deter- 
mining correctiy the extent of his cultivated land. (19). 
But he knew for certain how much seed was required for 4 
certain field, what was the output of the land, and how 
much of the produce he had to give away as pattom or rent 
tc the jenmi, Thus in the pattom paid to the jenmi, the 
Mysoreans found the simplest and most expeditious way of 


assessing the land revenue (20). “It was with the husband- 
men and not with the lendlords that the settlement was 
made."(21). A certain sortion cf the pattom or so-called 
rent paid by the husbandmen to the Jenmis, was taken by 
the Covernment as revenue. The imoortant features of this 


systeaa wexe that the intermediaries between the Government 
and the cultivator /eliminated, lands were surveyed, the 
Government share was fixed on the actual produce, and above 
allsthe Government established direct relations with the 
tenents. The salient feature was that the feudal aristo- 
cracy sav its comriete disappearance. The settlement was 
mide with the Kanardars or tenants. 


Only wet lands were taxed. Dry iand and the pro- 
perty held by temples (Deygaswam lands) were exempted from 
taxation. (22). "It was", writes Buchanan, “to prevent them 
(jenmis) from calling into absolute want"(23). Thus it can 
be secn that the land revenue, though a novel introduction 


reee 


S ineenaanel 


(17) Fon. @iisc.) S.No. 56, P.863 (Part II}. 
(19) Fgn. (Mise.) S.No. 56, Part II, P.937. 
{20) Thid, 3.Ho. 55, Para.5i1, P.57. 

(21) Logan, Vol.I, P.623. 

(22} Buchanans Vol.il, P.368. 

(23) Buchanan: Vol.Id, FP.367. 
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to Malabar, didé not fall on the back of the tenants and 
create more burden on them. (24). The tax was collected on 
the Jengi's share or rent was to be taken into account. 
The Mysoreans called the land assessment as ‘the huzgur 
niguthi*, (the Government tax) and the sattlement can be 
etyled as the ‘Ryotwari syetem' which was followed by the 
English in certain provinces after many years of this 
Mysorean experiment. 


After the Treaty of Kangalore (#784). Malebar 
was restored to Tipu who entrusted Arshad Beg Khan to 
reorganisa the revenue aduinistration. (25). The reforms of 
Arshad Beg Khan in the rcevente sétticenant were praised 
even by hocttlo hictorians. (26). ‘the method of irchaé Beg 
Khan supposes that one parrah of seod sown will, om oc medium 
producsa in each year, ;ive ten parrehs, whereof 5% will go 
to the cultivator ané 4s remain to be diviced between the 
landholder ang the Government. On the share of iand holder 
and the Government viz., 4%) parrahe, of which 23 went to 
the land holder and three to the Government’! ) Puchannn 
writes thit the sattom er rent puid fer a noray sowing land 
vactog from 2 to rorayvs of grain. That which. palé the high 
¥cHt were those produced two crops in the year and that which 
yuid lov ront, rreduced only one erop (28). The grain 
mameure was commuted inte money at &.40/- per 1900 seors of 
pnadsy. “In Uyder Ali's time ...-... 50 mer cant of the 
pattans”, writes Locan, "*payeble eitn-r in kine or camta- 
ble into woney at &.40/~ per 1900 scers. In Tipu's, thea 
rato continucd to be the senz, the revenue boing collacted 
dn kind." (20}. At the cave tins, these belonging to the 
English Hast Infda Conpany were assessed at 100 per cent 


TE a 


(24) Pgn. (Misc.) &.Fo. 56, Part II, Voucher No. 40, P.897. 
£25} Thie, ec, Fo. 55, P,S1. 

(26) Thid, Parte32, P«&Oe 

(27) Ibid, Para.35, P.41. 

(28) Buchenan: Voi.Il, P.368. 

(29) Logan: Op.Cit., Vol.I, P.634. 
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the pattom commuted to money at &.45/- per 1000 seers. (30). 
This shows the assessment was highly moderate and reasonable. 


The assessment on garden lands varied from locality 
to locality taking into consideration the fertility of the 
soil and the yield of the garden. Crops like cashew, carda- 
mom, cinnamon etc. and garden produce like plantains, vege- 
tables etc. were exempted from taxation. (31). Only cocoanut 
trees, jack trees and pepper vines were assessed. The nominal 
fixation for each kind of tree was usually at the rate of 
one fanam (Annas two) for every bearing cocoanut tree, Annas 
four for every bearing jacktree, eight pies (four naye paise) 
for every bearing arecanut and Annas twelve for every pepper 
vine estimated to produce 15 seers of green pepper. (32). 
Trees which did not produce more than 10 cocoanuts were ex- 
cluded from taxation as unproductive. (33). Thus in a garden 
O£ 100 cocoanut trees, old and unproductive trees would be 
less than 50 according to this calculation. The owner had 


to pay tax for 50 trees whereas both oid and not yielding more 
than ten, would also produce the nuts that were exempted 

from taxation. Besides these trees, plantains, kitchen plants 
etc. were grown that were also exempted. (34). For the pur- 


pose of fixing the assessment, cocoanuts were converted at 
ts.7-8-0 pes 1000 nuts, arecanuts at b.4/- per thousand nuts, 
jacks at As.4 per tree. “The commutation rates," observes 
Buchanan, “were so much below market prices as not to leave 
the Jenn, altogether destitute” (35). 


Further Arshad Beg Khan, Tipu‘s Governor, on receipts 
of complaints reduced the jama (demand) 20 per cent all round 


(31) Buchanan: Op.Cit., P.366. 
(32) Ibid: PP.404-5. 

(34) Ibid: P.405. 

(35) Ibids P.404 
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on wet lands and gardens (36). Thus all reasonable grievances 
of the cultivators were readily redressed by the revenue 
officers of Tipu Sultan. (37). But the system was not above 
criticism. The Mysorean officers who assessed were strangers 
to the land and could easily be misled by the local informants 
who with the connivance of the iand-holders under-estimated 
their lands or if prejudiced against any party over-estimated 
them. Thus as Buchanan testifies to it, “all the vigilance of 
the commander and his Master were certainly inadequate to 
prevent unjust inequalities in the original assessment and 
there cannot be @ doubt that many land-lords who chose to cor- 
rupt the officers of revenue had their lands valued at a low 
rate and the deficiency which this occasioned was made up by 
valuing high the lands of those who were poor or too proud 

to corrupt the assessors."(38). It is surprising that Buchanan 
accuses vipu in a later stage for resurveying the land and 
refixing the revenue, and separating the civil and military 
administrations under different officers. The anomalies that 
crept into the first survey and assessment were cured with 
rational and scientific treatment by Tipu Sultan. But this mea- 
sure too was condemned even by Buchanan who clearly appraised 
the situation and knew that there were corruption and mal- 


practice in the first settlement. (39}. When it was rectified, 
that too was made a subject of criticism. This is the general 
treatment of the history of this period by all English histo- 
rians. Even now, instances are not wanting to substantiate 


the pussibility of the officers being corrupted, and thereby 
& 


(36) Fan. (Misc.) S.No. 55, Para.39, P.43. 
(37) Ibid: P.57, Para.51. 

(38) Buchanan: Op.Cit., P.&46. 

(39) Ibid: P.446. 
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defeating all lofty aims of beneficial schemes. But it will 
be cruel on our part to put the blame for all the irregula- 
rities of the officers under a Government exclusively on the 
shoulders of the policy-makers. Considering the cumbersome 
process of a revenue settlement in a country where it was 
unknown and considering the fact that the revenue officers 
of Tipu were from Mysore who being strangers to the land, 
might have been given wrong information by the local infor- 
mants who had their own prejudices and also considering the 


want of proper communications etc., the task undertaken by 


them as pioneers in the field, should be reasonably appre- 
clated though certain short--comings were there. At the same 


time, both Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan were always prepared 
to redress the grievances when complaints were launched to 
that effect. (40). 


In the year 1786, Tipu Sultan seperated the civil and 
military functions of the Government as an effective step to 
prevent corruption and improve the efficiency of the revenue 
adiiinistration. Mir Thrahim was made as the Governor of 
Civil Administration and Arshad Beg Khan retained the mili- 
tacy funetions. The land survey was again conducted and a 
number of irregularities of the first survey were detected. (41). 


Subsequent to this, lands held without title and payment of 
tax were brought under the purview of taxation. Following the 
Opinions of Buchanan and Wilks who say that Arshad Beg's admi- 


nictration was successful and it was made at naught by the 
interference of Tipu by the separation of the civil and the 
military, K.M. Panicker makes this charge: “He (Mir Ibrahim) 
broke all the treaties, imposed new exactions, and generally 


(40) Fgne (Misc.) §.No, 55, Para.39, P43. 
(41) Buchanan, Vol II, P.447. 
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infuriated the Nair Chiefs. Even the Moplah notable Mancheri 
Kurukal turned against Mysore.* (42). These accusations are 
baseless. If stopping the evasion of iand tax and bringing 
the illegal possessors of unauthorised lands undex the juris~ 
diction of the revenue administration were a breach of treaty, 
the Mysoreans broke all treaties. They applied the law 
universal. The fact that even the Muslim landlord and 

devine Manjeri Kurukkal was not allowed to defy the law of the 
country amply illustrates that the Myscrean system was above 
caste or religious considerations. It is probable that the 


Kurukkal, because of his priestly attire and status in the 
Muslim community might have made use of his position to possess 
more lands than were actually there in the title deeds and 
evaded Jand revenue. Similar cases might have been detected 
in others also. When these illegal possessions were brought 
under justice and revenue law, the parties affected raised a 
hue and cry. It is interesting to see that the revolt of 
Manjeri Kurtkkal was supprezsed with the help of Ravi Varma, 

a prince of the Zamorin's family. (43). 


the land-lerds of Kerala were all Nairs and Namboodiris 
except a few Muslims like Kurkkkal of Manjeri. (44). The 
pelicy of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan was to eliminate the 
intermediaries between the actual cultivator and the Govern- 
ment. In Malabar, when they began the work of revenue settle~ 
ment, they found that most of the Jenmis. had fled from the 
country. This helped them to make the settlement with Kanam- 
Garg or cultivators directly. The peasants and cultivators 


especially in South Malabar even now are Muslims whereas the 
landlords or Jenmis are Namboodiris and Nairs. The hostile 
critics of Mysore administration make out a point that the 
settlement was made with the cultivators in Malabar because mest 
Of them were Muslims. It is a gross misrepresentation of the 
fact as it was the policy pursued by them throughout their 

(42) K.M, Panickers Op.Cit., P.357. 


(43) Fon. (Misc.) S.No. 55, Para.51, P.57. 
(44) Fom. (Misc.) S.No.56, Part II, P.881. 
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dominion. In short, the new agrarian policy of Mysore 
Nawabs shook the edifice of the feudal society and toppled 
down the cracking pillars of its polity. 


(ce) Trade ang Industry. We have seen that both Haider 
Ali and Tipu Sultan considered the possession of Malabar with 
its ancient ports of Calicut, Cannanore and Mangulore, excre- 
mely important. That is why they held Malabar dear and pro- 
moted its industry and trade. Kirmani testifies to the multi- 
farious activities undertaken by Haidar Ali to promote trade 
and industry in his kingdom. He writes that daidar Ali 
kept all merchants, traders and bankers with him by making 
them kingly presents and he also brought up their goods with 
the greetest avidity and at high prices. Tc horse dealers, 
he gave presents of gold and raiment besides the value of the 
horses he purchased and so liberal was he, that 1£ on the 


road through his territories any horse by chance died he paid 
half the price of the horse. He continues: “His loans and 
advances Of money were scattered like wand ever in the face 
of earth."(1). He encouraged merchants from foreign coun- 
trier to come and settle in Mysore so that the benefit of 
trade might prosper his kingdom. But unlike the Rajas of 


Cochin, Travancore and Malabar who either became vassals of 
foreign traders or yielded to their dictates and gave trade 
monopoly to the Europeans, the Mysorean rulers considered them 
only as mere merchants subjected to the law of the country 
like other subjects. This is clear from the letter written 
by Haidar Ali to the Governor Fort William, on March 19, 

1779, on the eve o£ Second Anglo-Mysore War. “There are many 
factories in my country", wrote he, “belonging to the Dutch, 
English, French, Portuguese, and Danes who trade in #ks my 


(1) Kirmani: Nishan-i-Haidari (Miles) P.475. 
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country on the footing of subjects..."(2}. Never in the 
reigns of Haidar Ali and his son, the Suropean traders could 
succeed in inserting a favourable provision of trade mono- 


poly in any treaty engagements, eventhough they exerted their 
utmost to this effect. But they were allowed to continue 
their business like ordinary merchants of the country. After 
the Malabar conquest, Haidar Ali extended his grant to the 
Dutch and the English to have their commercial activities 

in the Malabar Coast subject to the limit of the ecarlier con- 
tracts entered into with the Rajas of the Coast. At the same 
time, he created a fleet under his naval commandant Aly Raja 
of Cannanore and promoted maritime commerce te a greater 
extent. 


In the time of Tipu Sultan also, trade and industrv 
Of Malabar received a grest filip. “He was aicne among the 
Indian rulers", writes Prof.Mohibbu) Hasan Khan, “to reslise 
that a country could he great and powerful only by develeping 
ites trade and industry." (3). A person of rare talents having 
"the audacity of conception, fertility of rescurce, ar: an 
over-weening sense of majesty” (4) would seldom fail t» grasp 
the unprecedented attainments of Furopeon nations who hed 


entered into the arena of commerce and industry. Therefore, 
like the Europeans, Tipu also endeavoured to reap the benefit 
of trade and commerce. Accordingly, the St2te monopoly on 
impert and export commodities was imposed. He sought to set 
up State monopoly on gold ore and cther precious minerals 

and metals as well as on tobacce and sandal wood, elephants 


ek Ore ae 


(2) Fgn. (Sec.) Dent., Fort willfam. Prog. of the Sec.Select 
Committee from 4th January to 28th January, 1779. 

(3) Mohibbul Hasan Khan: History of Tiny Sultan, P.344. 

(4) Mirod Bughan Ray: Op.Cit. 
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and teakwood, and cocoanut and pepper. That the European 
settlements in the Malabar Coast suffered very much in their 
trade activities due to this, is evident from the letter 

of the Chief of Tellichery to the Governor Fort William (5). 
The English felt even like winding up the Tellichery Factory 
@ue to the encrmous loss in maintaining an establishment 
without any trade prospects. (6). But they believed that in 
future if Tipu could be dislodged from the Malabar Coast 
*“Tellichery wovld be most important a settlement on the point 
of view of military and conmerce.“(7). This State monopoly 
introduced in Malabar was only the implementaticn of the 
commercial policy of Mysore Government pursued throughout 
their kingdom. HOw zealous were the officers of Tipu in carry- 
ing out successfully their master's prohibitary order and in 
preventing the unauthorised foreign merchants from dealing 


in the country, is evident in the reply given by Tipu Sultan 
to the Governor of Pondichery to his complaint that the 


officers in Malabar molested the merchants from Pondichery 
and stopped them in the frontiers with their merchandise. Tipu 


regnuired the Governor, “in future when you despatch Boupa~ 
ries into our dominions to purchase goods you nust give them 
&@ latter from yourself to the Talukdar written in Malabar 
liuguage when he will in conformity with your desire, suffer 
the specified articles to pass. The reason Of the orders 
issued’ on this subject is that ef late certain strangers have 
come into dominions, where borrowing money of the rycts end 
others, they have been guilty of various unwarrantable pra- 
etices."(8}. In another letter to Raja Ram Chundar, Tipu 
wrote, “two letters from you have been received. You write 


(5) Fon. (Sec.) S01.Pro., August 26 = September 25, 1789, 
No. 96. Council Pro. of August 26, 1789, P.1849. 

(6) Iblds P.1849. 

(7) Ibid: PP. 1855~6. 


(8) Kirk Patrick: Select letters of Tippoo Sultan, No. XXI, 
PP.34-5. 
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'vermillion is not procurable within cur dominions and is 
only to be got at Pondichery.' This being the case, you 
must send money and buy at those ports...... There is no need 
of sending goods or merchandise to barter for it."(9). This 
ig another example to show the strict adherence to the com 


mercial policy of Mysore Government. Tipu enumerated his 
import and export policy in his letter to the Imam of Muscat 
telling the circumstances in which he was compelled to promul~- 
gate the policy of prohibition of trade without Jicence and 
permit. (10). The Government under Tipu sultan did not want 

to give the nrofit that acerved from business to the foreigners 
ang “realising that the Evrepean nations owned their great- 
ness to commerce and industry, he undertook, the rele of tra- 
der, wanufacturer, banker and money changer." {11}. 


He had established ware-houses throughout his country 
with a view to monopolise the wholesale trade. When he received 
@ letter of complaint from Raja Ram Chundar that the merchants 
and money lenders seidom visit and make purchases, Tipu 
replied advising him to go forward even if the profit was not 


mucr, in the beginning. Peophe would come when thay realised the 
benefit of the systen (12). It was a novel feature to the 
country end to the tims in which he lived. The state discharged 


the functions Of traders and merchants. To fecilitate trade 

and conmerce, a commercial department was established by him. (13). 
A sum of four lakhs of Rohitis equivalent to €128000 sterling 

was placed under the heed of the commercial department for the 
purpose of fostering trade and commerce. (14). This zeal and 
enthusiasm can easily be understood when we read the commercial 


(9) Ibig: No. EIX, April 5, 1785, P.32. 

(10) Ibid: No. CCVII, P.241. 

(11) Mohibbul. Hasan Khan: Op.Cit., P.331. 

(12) Kirk Patricks: Letters of Tippoo Sultan, No.XCVIII, P.129. 
(13) Ibid: appendix, E, No.V. 

(14) Ybid: XI, III. 
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regulations issued by Tipu Sultan in the years 1793 and 
1794.(15). He had constituted e Board of Commissioners of 
Trade and established 17 foreign and 30 home factories in 
several countties and districts respectively. 


Another most commendable work introduced by Tipu 
in his kingdom was the State trading corporation. This was 
set up with a vicw of making the people participate in the 
commercial and trade activities. Shares were sold to his 
subjects, the value of which ranged from B.5 to &.5000. (16). 
Share~holders of %&.5 to %.500 ware given at ths end of the 


year a profit of 50%, depositors of &.59N to &.5000 received 
a profit of 25% and those of &.5000 above got only 12% (17). 
Tf a share-holder wented to sell hig shares, he could do so 
without any difficulty. He would receive the share value 
and the profit due to hin. (18). By this reguiation, he aimed 
at giving more benefit to the poor as the ratio of profit 
varied jn the inverse ratio of the amount of deposit. (19). 

No prince of his age thought of such beneficial and modrarn 
schemes in Indie and it remains as 2 mervellous experanent of 
wiedom and innovation. Tho introduction of hanking an3 
exchange business wes another important scheme that geve great 
impetus to trade and industry. ‘The exploitation of the poor 
peasantr, by the usurere wes to some extant prevented by the 
State monopoly of banking business. No doubt the country and 
its people benefited much by these economic measures. 


The Mysore Government exported sandaiwood, ivory, 
rice, spices, and cotton and silk fabrics. Tipu's officers in 


(15) Ibid: XXXZIZI, appendix E. 

(16) Wilkss Bistory of Nysore, Yol.I%, M.268. 

(17) Kixk Patrick: Apperdix &E. 

(18) Wilks: Cp.cit.. P.268. 

(19) Hayavandana Rao: Mysore Gazetteer, Vol.IY, PP.21-25. 
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Malabar collected the land revenue in kind as against the 


practice under Haidar Ali who tcok cash (20). This was 
because of the increase in export business. As an intelli- 
gent businessman, Tipu readily relieved the peopie from the 
burden ef paying cash for kind, but made profit cut of it 

by exporting the excess rice and cocoanuts, <A number of 
letters of Tipu written to his Deroghs of different factories 
inside and outside India, show that Tipu excelled in the 
qtalities of a proféepsional merchant and a successful busi- 
nessman. When he knew that the price of pepper and sandal~ 
wood hud come down, he wrote to Neer Kasim, Lerogh of Mascat, 
*not to dispose hastily oc immediately of the black peprer 
and gandal wood but co wait :111 they had attained a desi- 
rable price." (21). Same is conveyed to him in two other 


letters of different é@ctes in which Tipe gives direction "you 
must not ke in haste to dispose of the cinnamon, sandalwood, 
blackpepper anc rice Jmported at Muscat from Mangalore. Keep 
thom carefully tili they become dear ard yield a orcfit and 
then sell them."(22). In another interesting letter, the 
Sultan gives instructions regarding the sale of sandalwood 

at ithe rate of 120 pagodas for the first kind, of 100 pagodas 
for *ne second quality, of 90 pagodas for the third kind and 
of 80 pagodes for the fourth quality and pepper for 80 ragodas 
per canmy. 


Not only did he make extensive emmort of comnoditinas 
of his dominion but also encouraged the foreign merchents to 
esteblish factoriern and further the trade of the country. 
when Khaje Heratoon and others requested him fer trede faci- 
lities, Tipu readily responded to them in these words: "Ye 


highly approve of your intention and desire you will revair 
in the utmost confidence with your merchandise either to the 


(20) Wilks: Y%p.Cit.,. Vol.i, P, 414-5, 
(21) Kirk Patrick: Mc; CLIV, P.185. 
(22) Ibia: cLVI, P.187 and CLE, P.189. 
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port of Mangalore or to the port of Calicut; where land- 
ing your goods, you shall in the first instance supply us 
at e fair price with such erticles which we may want, after 


which you shall be let at liberty to sell the remainder at 
your pleasure.“({23). A remission of 4/10th of customary 
duties was allowed by Tipu, when one Mao Saith, Dullal at 
Mascat wrote him of "his determination to establish a factory 


at Calicut"(24). Even when providing facilities for foreign 
merchants to establish factories and carry on trade, the 
State interest was zealously watched and looked efter. No 
Other Indian ruler tried to establish factories and ware 
houses in foreign countries. Tinu hed his regular factory 
establishments in Mascet, Jaddah, and Ormuz. He made efforts 
to establish focterics in Aden and Basara. (25). Otside 
his dominion in india, he had twe factories at Ccutch, ons at 
Mundhi. and the cther at. Mudra. (28). 


Che of the damortani: duties entruste¢ with his cmbas- 
sies sent to foreion countries, was to fetch technical know 
how to mnufacture varicus items of incustrial mods and start 
with new industries. It was a cherished desire of *¢1pu 
Sulten to cstablinh a pearl fishery irs Veleber. Ee reyuired 
his Darogh cf Musent to send pearl divers to Mangalore for 
this purnose. (27). Local traditions attribute to the genius 
of Tipu for attempting gold mines in Wynad which ves ectually 
worked out in the first half of 19th century under the 
English. (28). In hig letter to Mohiyuddeen Ali Khan, Tipu 
after eckneowledging the receipt of sevan pieces of lead sent 
by him, writes, “it is usual for a silver mine or silver 


ae 


(23) Thid: CUXTIT, P.189. 

(24) Ibid: No. cevl, P.236. 

(5) “irk Fatrick: Iopendix, 3B. 

(76) Jaid. 

(27) Ibid: Ne. cc, Pa231 and LLX, P.187. 


(28) Gazetteer of Nilgiri District, vol.f, P.%4. 
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earth to be found under a lead mine.... shall send persons 
skilled in such earth from the presence to examine..."(29). 
Tipu's attention was drawn to the necessity of a strong 
fleet and for that purpose he established two dock-yards, 
one in Wajidabed and the other in Mangalore. (30). The teak 
wood on which the State monopoly was made was collected in 
large quantities from Malabar and sent for this purpose. 
Tipu through his agents in Jeddah and Muscet procured ship- 
wrights for his ship building industry.(31). The models of 
ships were supplied by the Sultan himsel£.(32). How far 
these schemes were worked out in Malabar and how far they 
were guecessful, we do not know. Put one thing is certain 
that Malabar would havea benefited mech better than it actual 
ly did {f it was @estined to continne under Tipu Sultan. 


Tipu was no doubt inspired by the Industrial enter- 
prises and the subsequent development of the European coun- 
tries through industrialisation and banking. In India, it 
was he alone who felt the pulsation of the revolutionary 
development abroad. Therefore, he wanted to cope with these 
comercial countries by establishing his own factories and 
industries and manufacturing essential industrial goods for 
the domestic use and for the purnose of exvort. The s‘:udents 
of history will be very much interested to read the letters 
written by him to his Daroghs of different stations recquir- 
ing them, “we are aaxious to procure sume seed of saffaron 
plants, sik worms, date trees, almonis® ete. (33), in one 
letter and in other two letters "having ascertaineddn what 
part of the country saffaron is cultivated.... engage persons 
to purchase one Or two maunds Of the seed. Procure silkworma 


(29) Kirk Patricks Mo.CKCV, P.227. 

(30) Mohibbul Hasan Khan: Op.Cit., P.353. 
(31) Kirk Patrick: PP.234 and 282. 

(32) Ibid: Appendix L, PP.XMVIII FF, 

(33) Ibid: CCL XXII, P.300. 
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and their eggs with five or six men acquainted with the pro- 
per mode of rearing them." (34). Finally silk industry was 


developed by obtaining silkworms from Bengal, and Muscat (35). 
He had employed a number of European and Indian Engineers and 
artisans in his various industrial concerns. Scissors, 
balances, hour-giasses, knives, paper, watches, cutiery and 
guns Were manufactured by his men. The silk and cotton indu- 
stries of Mysore became world famous during his time. The 
best quality of sugar in India was produced in Mysore. The 
ordnance factories cf Tipu manufactured arms, guns and cun- 
powder thet were in certain cases superior to those of Euro- 
pean make. In his letter to Louis AVI of France, Tipu wrote, 
among other things, on August.¢, 1786, thus: “a doudle~ 


barrelicd gun made in the arsenal of the Sarcar, together 
with an embroidered dress is sent for the noble rank and trill 


arrive." (36), 


in fact the ceuse For the rupture with the Englisch 
wan the outcome of these activities to whach the audac*.ous 
Engiish could not reconcile. When all other rulers vied with 
each other to obtain favours of arms and weamunitions from the. 
Evivwpean traders, it was the rulers of Mysore alone who had 
even competed with them by manufacturing better quality of 
guns and gunpowder. The ranid industrialisation of the 
country, establishment cf trade corporations, Banking and 
trade monopoly accompanied by a prohibition of trade without 
licence etc. would never have been matters that could be over~ 
locked by the Englich. Jt was he alone felt the necessity of 
developing our industries and technology to compete with the 
foreign merchants in India and also attempted to capture the 


{34} thid: CLVI, iv.187 and CLV, F.186. 
(35) Ibié: ccc Leav, P.418. 
(36) Kirk Patricks CCCXYXVI, P.371. 
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foreign markets for Indian goods. "Tipu was the first 
Indian sovereign to seek to apply western methods to his 
administration, "(37), and it was again because of this 


that the English wanted tc eliminate him from Indian poli-~ 

tics. If he was destined to live ae iong as his father, no 
doubt, the course of Indien history would have been a dif— 

ferent one. Eut all ended with the Fourth Mysore War. 


(d) beans of trangport, Perhaps by far the most 
notable legacy of Mysore rule in Kerala, that has stood the 


ravages of time, is the network of roads finished by then 

in Malabar. The iniend communications were carried out through 
waterways till the advent of Mysoreans.(1)}. Since the coune 
try was comvartmented into petty feudal fiefs which were 

in perpetual feud and the mode of warfare in vogne in this 
part Of the country, “where a force on the march vent in 
single file and unencumbered by artillery"(2), the necessity 
of reads wae never felt by the rulers. Further, the 
innumerable rivers that divide the country into small pteces 


made the roadmaking impossible. "It was because of the 
absence of roads alone", observes P.K.Balakrishnan, "*i1e 
foreigners who were constantly in the Coast for mofe than 
260 years€before the advent of Mysoreens) could net influ- 
ence or enter into the interior parts of the country" (3). 


In the minutes written by Colonel Dow 'On the Stats of Roads 
du Malabar’ after its cession te the English, cov-mente, "the 
necessity for spacious and broad roads was not probably 
felt until the Muheammedan conquest"(4). Corroborating Colo- 
nel Dor, W.hogan suns up: ‘it was only after the Mysorean 


Cn aaethenlammntiaa’ 


a aaah 


(37) H.H. Dodwalls Chapter on Tipu Sultan: Great Men of 


FDR TT 


tnd: B26. 
b ater 4 {1 Imncs > dalabar Crzettecr, VYol.fI, 267. 
Logen: ¥ ge Manual, Vol.I, P.62. 
(3) P.K. Ba re Tipu Suitan, P.252. 


{4) Fgn. (Miec.) S.No. 56, Part I, P.1021, Voucher No XIX. 
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invasions, the necessity of roads capable of carrying heavy 
guns began to be felt."(5). The authcr of Cochin State 
Manua] enumerating the achievements of Cochin in the Ist half 
of 19th century, says “all the great roads in the State..... 
were constructed during this short period..."(6). This shows 
that till the 19th century, there were no roads in any part 
of Cochin. This can safely be accepted as a general rule 
regarding the whole of Kerala. 


another aspect closely connected with the means of 
transport that should be tuken into credit, is thot before 
the mysorean invasion, wheeled traffic was unknown to herala. 
ibn sattuta wiiting in the 14th century made his observation 
thus: “no one travels in chere parts upon beasts of burden... 
when however any merchent has to buy crc sell coodc, they are 
carried wpon the backs of men who are either slaves or coolies 


hired for this purpose. Big merchants may have hundred oo. 
ners of these men to transmit their goods from one piece to 


another." (7). Buchanan who inspected this country between 
1800-1601, testifies: "In Malabar even cattle are little used 
far transportation of goods which are generally carried by 
perters."(8). He goes on to gay thet in this country, “there 
ar:; bo carrisges." (©). Innes who wrote his Melabar Cazet- 
tear in 1908 rade the following observation: “Before his 
(Tipt.'s) time wheeled traffic was unkrown and even pack- 
kul?secks were net uged until comparatively recent times" (10). 
Therefore, the state of affeirs vrevailed in the letter half 
of the 18th century can very well be imeginec. In this con-~ 
nection, an instance mentioned by the author of Cochin State 
Hanugl is worth reproducin; to rake the situation more clear. 
He writes “wheeled traffic was cstablished between Coimbatore 
and Trichur for the first time in 1844. When one fine 


(5) Logan: Up.Cit., P.62. 

(6) C.Achutha Menon: Cochin State Marual, ?.165. 

(7) Ibn Battutas Travel (Malayalam Translation), P.27. 
(8) Buchanan: Vol.II, P.434. 

(9) Ibid. (10) C.A. Innes: Op.Cit., P.268. 
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morning twelve bullock carts laden with goods from Coim-. 


batore arrived at Trichur, where most people hed not seen 
such a conveyance before, there was by all accounts more 
axcitement in the place than when the railway train first 
passed through it 58 years later."(I). It was against this 
hackground of hollowness, the Mysore rulers undertook the 
tremendous task of knitting their vast kingdom by a net-work 
of roads, some of which are still in use even after the 
lapse of two centuries. 


When Haidar Ali decended from Mysore for the inva- 
Sion of Malabar, he found no road for the passage of his 
cavalry. It was with much difficulty through "the roads or 
passages scarcely admitting more than three men abreast" (19), 
he came with his army when he knew the revolt in the pro« 
vince after a few weeks of its invasion. We have seen that 
the small Mysore garricons in the block houses could fail 


aven to communicate the attack of rebels on these military 
pasts to the contingents centoned in Ponnani and Calicut, 
because of the want cf any inland communications. Therefore, 
Haidar Ali, after the suppression of the revolt, resorted to 
the easier means of water transport and required his Comman~- 


@ent Aly Bats of Canmanore to construct an artificial canal 
cenresting the Mount Peli river and the back-waters of Tali- 
parambe and Vallarpc-tanam rivers which was dug in 1766. This 
cansl made the delivery of goods quicker and means of transpokt 
easier. It i9 called even now "the Sultan's Cenal", (13) and 
ig one Of the innmortant canals of today that serves as a speedy 
and shorter route in the whole Of weter transvort mochinery 


(11) C. Achutha Menon: Cochin State. fanue » P.165. 


(12) History of Byder Shah ete., P 
(13) Innes: Of.Cit., P.267. 
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in Kerala. Another means of transport registered under 
Haidar Ali was the setting up Of a numbez Of outposts at 
reasonable distances to facilitate the inlené communications. 
The mighty Palghat Fort that stand in tact tc the present 
day conveyed the means of communication between Malabar and 
Seringapatam. As Haidar Ali did not get much time to spend 
in Malabar, and as he was engaged in bioody wars with the 
English and Marattas, he could not claim the credit of being 
the pioneer of road-makers in Kerala. 


This great task was enthusiastically carried out by 
his more famous son Tipu Sulten. "Tipu projected and ina 
greater pert finished an oxctensive chain of roads", observes 


Colone? Dow in his ‘Minutes vn the affairs of roads in 
Nalaber', "thot connected all principal places in Malabar, 


and pervaded (even) the wildest part of the conntry.”" (14), 

in this context the observation in the Saiem District Gezet- 
teer is aleo noteworthy. It declares “the Britishers are 

net the first road-makers of india. Tipu's road engincering 

was O£ no inean oxder."(%5). In the South, Tipu Sulte. is, there- 


fora, considecad to have been the greatest of rosd-byilders 

in the 18th century. (16). Considering the extensive and 
pervading network of roads and also considering the total lack 
of any such contribution of the English in this part of the 
country, Me. P.K. Balakrishnan comments:"Tipu is not only 

the first to construct roads in Kerala, but also the last road- 
maker in Malabar.*(17). Needless to elaborate the point as 


on 


{14) Fon. (Misc.) S.No. 56, Part II, Voucher, No. XIX. 

(15) salem District Gazetteer, Vol.I, Part II, 91. 

(16) BVM. Sexkers Lnded’. Transport ang Communications in 
2 P.32. 

(07) b. K. rete Cp.Cit.e, P.253. 


it is evident that Tipu was "the pioneer of its (Malabar) 
reads." (18). 


The whole of Malabar was connected with a chain of 
reads. As it is often said that 811 roads of the Roman Empire 
lead to Rome’. "the grand termination of the intercommnmi-~- 
cations was Seringapatam and as the route necessarily led 
over the Ghats neither labour nor expense was spared in render- 
ing it practicable for artillery."(19). The following is the 
important gun roads enumerated in the ‘Minutes’ of Colonel 
Dow: — 

"1. From Calicut to the present cantonement Polwaye 
by Purrinalettu, Cheakkur, Tamaracherri. 

"2. From Malappurain to Tanrneracherri. 

"3, From Malappurem te Prdurani and from thence to the 
Ghat. 


“4. From Calicut to Ferokia, Carate Hobhi, Blavaxrnthoo, 
Chatamungal, Purrinclattu, Tamaracherri. 


*5. From Ferckia through Sherned Taluk by Chalapoora 
Hobli, Foolor, Tirurangadi, Yenkattekotta, Poolansiettea, 
Erakelu, Kemaro, Waleakcomuttu, Tricharaparembha, Cowlpara, 
Manjeri River, Pattambi, Walayar River, Coimbatore. 

“6. Prom Palghat to Dindigal, Tallamengale, Wunceeia- 
ruilatiel, Neliimoottiel, Wellilumbil, Margionayampalian, 
Peelachi, Woranmalakatu, Kanneneruvaturu, Palni, Virupakshu, 
Dindigal. 

“7, From Venkatakotta, Purumbil WNalluanatakuny, Pale 
keteri, Angadipuram, Muleakuruchi, Karialutu, Velletur, 
Rapelzliawuloore, Peyuet, Koondepulla River, Mannar, Attaparu, 
Tengreumhooroo, Wellimamuttu, Coimbatore. 

"The northern division is in iike manrer pesvaded by 
roads.... They lead from Mcumt peli both by the sea—shore 
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(18) Innes: Op.Cit., P.268. 
(1°) Fon. (Misc.) S.Mfo. 56, Part II, Voucher No. XIX. 
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and through the interior parts of Chirakal, Cotiote, etc. 
generally having the direction the passes of Pudiacherrim 
and Tamaracherri." (20). 


This report shows that no part of Malabar was left 
without roads. The Tamarasseri Ghat up which a steep gun- 
road ran, was the meeting place of no less than four roads. 
Two led by different routes from Malappuram and two from 
Calicut, one following more or less the line of the present 
Mysore road and the other passing through Ferok and Chatha- 
mangalam." (21). Ferok, Tipu's capital of Malabar, was con- 
nected with the Karkkur Ghat, by a road which runs through 
Kondotti, Edavanna and Nilambur, and with Coimbatore by two 


elternative routes referred to Ey Cclonel Dow in his 
‘minutes’. A road led via Tirurangadi to Kottakkal in the 
Eranad Taluk and then bifurcated, one branch going to Coim- 
batore by Angadipuram, Mannarghat, and Walayar (22). The 
Coast road from Beypere to Crangancore, which is even now 


called as ‘Thpu Sultan Road’, runs through Tanur, Ponnani, 
Vali.yangadi, and Chetwai was another gun-road as was also the 
existing read from Tanur to Palghat by way of Pudiyangadi, 
Trittala and Lakkidi. Palghat was also connected with Dindi- 
gal and Kollengode, by lines of communication. (23). The Raja 
of Travancore apprehended this undertaking as an attempt to 
invade his country. Ina letter written by the Chief of 
Tellicherry R.H. Boddham +o C.W. Malet, the project of road— 
makirg by Tipu is conveyed fin these words: “The Resident 
Anjengo under the 23rd ultimo, transmitted us a letter which 
the King of Travancore had addressed him expressing his 
apprehension, on account of having received advice from the 
King o£ Cochin, that Tipu was expected at Calicut, from which 


(20) Ibid. 

(21) Inness Op.Cit., P.268. 
422) Ibid: P.269. 

(23) Ibid: P.269. 
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place towards the Ghats, a road was making to facilitate 
his approach. * (24). 


It can very well be imagined how intensively the work 
was carried out when we see that this grand work was com- 
pleted within six years immediately after the Second Anglo~ 


Mysore War. In fact, from 1790 itself, Malabar wae lost to 
Tipu though it was legally ceded to the English after the 
Treaty of Seringapatam in 1792. It marks a glaring contrast 
with the English who even after ruling the country for 150 
years, could not do what Tipu did during this six yeare in Kera- 
la. (25). We employed thousands of labourers for the constru- 
ection of this work. Buchanan saw in Trithala and other 
places in 1600 the inns established by Tipu Sultan for the use 
of the travellers and his workers. (26). He testifies “hat. 
Tipu had to bring down £rom Mysore Brahmins to run the inns 

as the local Hindus considered the work as a menial and 
shameful job. (27). In 1807, Thackeray, felt justified in 
reporting to the Board that “Malabar was intersected by better 
reads perhaps than any other province in India.“(28). "His 
routes are in general well-chosen", wrote Colonel Dow, “and 

led through almost every part of the province." (29). Tipu's 
gun roads are said to have been @ prominent feature in his 
reign. The road-making in Malabar was only a part of his work 
of the same nature which was undertaken in all parts of his 
empire, — 


The hitherto unknown political unity and integration 
of the country was complete by welding together of tnese 
places that were once parcelleé out as congeries of small 
principalities into a single political unit. The speedy trans- 
mission of conveyance, quicker and easier arrangement of 
(24) P.R.C., Vol.lll, No. 21, P.19, October 19, 1787. 

(25) P.K. Balakrishnan, Op.Cit., 2.254. 
(26) Buchanan: Op.Cit., P.427. 
(27) Ibia. 


(28) Quoted by Innes, P.269. 
(29) Fon. (Mise.) S.No. 56, Part II, Voucher No. XIX. 


communication and safer means of travel and transport are 
indispensable for commercial and industrial development. As 
we have discussed in the preceding topic that Tipu was the 
only Indian prince who felt the industrial developments and 
revolutionary changes that had occurred in the means of 
transport and communication as a corrolary to the Industrial 
Revolution. Improvement of the means of transport is a 
ginequnon to foster the industries and trade. Tipu's net-- 
work o£ roads guaranteed political security, economic pres- 
perity and commercial development. It is also necessary for 
the running of an administrative machinery and its workitg 
with precision and speed. 


Ia all countries, public works are undertaken oniy 
during the time of peace and security even to the present day. 
We were made to believe by the writings of historians that 


this period cf Malabar was certainly a period of rebellions 
and disturbances, chacs and disorder. Tf it were so, no one 
can finalise such a major scheme in a country of rebellions 


and confusion. Further, no one would have expended that much 
of money and effort in a >clace where hire authority was 
questioned and at stake. The roads of Tipu Sultan speal 
otherwise to the students of history that it was a periord of 
political security and economic stability that the Government 
under Tipu Sultan found it to expend enormous amount on public 
works. We have seen that the feudal hosts were subjucated 

and the country was knitted together under an efficient admini- 
atrative system. Again, it was a time when easier means of 
transport and communication facilitated trace and travel on an 
unprecendented scale, Above all, it was a period when people 
from differert States of India could constantly contact one 
ancther and converse together helping the fusion of different 


cultures and habits into a homogenous cultural synthesis. It 
is a bewildering fact that in spite of all these monumental 
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contributions 1f the traces of these lasting imprints were 
not bequeathed to posterity, it would have been difficult 

to refute the allegations that are made against this Mysorean 
administrator of whom James Mill remarked “as a domestic 
ruler, he bears sdvantageous comparison with the great princer 
of the Fast"*(30). Since tne English could not erase the 
lasting work left by Tipu Sultan in every part of Malabar 
ground, they had to admit that he wes the pioneer in road 
meking in Malabar. Sven if Tipu did not do any other reform 
in Malabar, this alone will wm crown him with lasting glory. 


(e) Social Reforms, ‘tio have secn the structure of 
Malayalee society as imbeded on feudal bed-rock in which only 
the Mamhoodiris ard the Naira who ranked first and second 
resvectively in the enste hierarchy were counted. This 
eystem “what is called ‘kanam Janma Earyada’ ~ the totality 
of relations between the Kanan and Jenn tenures ~ was so 
éitferent from any other part of India," writes Rum £.¢.S. 
Nembeediripsad, “that out-siders wore dumb-founded when they 
were told about it.“(1). Because, it was this system that 
again determined the social relations and habits of different 
castes. they were so intermingled that to study the feudal 
syetem of Kerala separately without giving due consideration 
to its bearins anc strong hold over the conduct and behaviour 
of the socicty will be an anomaly. It was so framed that 
it would Berve the onquecticned authority of landlords, and at 

the same time the uwireserved cervility of the subordinate 
Classes in the society. The system Of marriage and manner of 
Gress required to be followed by eli castes excevt the Namboo- 
diris who were the landlords or Jermnaig originated from this 
systom. (2). 


“The tradition fostered by the Brahmins“, says the 
author of Cochin Stite Manual, “aseribes to the mandate of 


(30) Mills History of pritieh india. Vv Vol.Vi, P.148. 
ta (1) B.M.S.¢ Keralas Zesterday and SOSOE ECM P.3. 
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Parasurama which ordained that ‘sudra' women should put off 
chastity and devote themselves to satisfy the desire of 
Brahmins."(3). This is supported by all writers, prominent 
among whom is L.K. Anandakrishna Iyyer who, in his ‘Cochin: 
Castes ang Tribesg', an invaluable work of its kind, observes 


that the Brahmins who are possessors of religious tenets 
pronounce tgioks' (humns) to the effect that the Nair women 
should not observe chastity.*(4). Thus the regular and legal 
marriage for Nairs was prohibited by the Caste rules. This 
device, was imposed by the Namboodiri Jenmis on the ‘gentry’ 


of Malabar because their laws strictly ordain that oniv the 
eldest member of the house—hold should be left free to enter 
lavweful wedlock with a woman of their own caste, the younger 
members being left to shift for themselves in this matter. (5). 
The author of 'Halebar and its folic’. writes that the seed 
Brahmin ingenuity discovered a ready means of getting over 
the difficulty by a secial prohibition of all valid marriages 
among the Nairs, which would otherwise have prejudiciaily 
interfered with their conjugal destinies. Thus it came about 
that the custom of conewbinadace so freely indulged in by the 
Brahmins with Nair women obtained such firm hold upon ‘che 
country that it has only been strengthened by the lapse of 
time. (6). 


As a result of the prohibition of marriage and the 
Caste law that ordained to put off chasuity, there developed 
& system Of what is called 'Sambandam’ cr irreguiar marriage 
in which e Namboodiri can cohabit with any Nair lady he iikes 
without incurring any kind o£ future obligation or liability. 


(3) C. Achutha Menon: Cochin State Manual, P.193 and Prof. Slam 
kulam, Op.Cit., ®.&2. 

(4) &.%. Anandakrishna Iyyer: Cochin: Castes and Tribes, P35. 

(5) Fore {ilise.), 8.No. 56, Part Tz, rara.13, 2.13. 


{6) Malabar and its Folk, 2a 2be 
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Tre theory justifying this system is that the Namboodiris 
being direct descendants of Gods, their ‘sambandham' with 
Nair women is considered to be sacred and divine. If ths 
Namboodiri is pleased, God is pleased and the family which 
gets the opportunity to please him is blessed with eternal 
affluence and happiness. The Namboodiri right to enjoy any 
Nair woman is, therefore, divine and denial of him is denial 
of God. Nairs if they have beautiful girls long for their 

* Sambandham' with Nambcodiris or at least prefer them for 
their deflowgring. (7). Writing in the year 1900, T.K. Gopala- 
krishna Panicker observes: “at the present day, there are 
families especially in the interior of the Diatrict (Mala~ 
har) who look upon it as an honour to be thus united by 
Brahmins" (8). Some of the features of this mode of marriage 
prevalent among the Nairs in Kerala, are Cescribed in a 
preceding Chapter. Therefore, it does not require much 
elaboration. Eut we have to point out the two important 
outcomes Of the regulir practice cf this system. They are the 
immoral practice cf polyandry and the system of matriiiny. 
Both were universally recognised orders among the Nair come 
munity Of Kerala of which certain elucidations are required 
to understand the strange odds against which Tipu Suitan 
had to fight when he began hig social reforne. 


: The author of ‘the Bistory of Hyder Shah ang of his 
Son Tippoo Sultan’ writes thet the Nairs are the nobility 
ef the Malabar Coast and that they are the oldest nobility 
in the world for the ancient writers mention them and quote 
the law that permite the Wair ledies to have many husbands and 


that each husbend gives a sum of money or portion at the time 
of marriage and the wife only hes the charge of children. (9). 


(7) Fon. (Mise.) S.No. 56, Part II, P.971. 
(8) ".K. Gopalakrishna Panicker: P.36. 


(9) History of Hyder Shah etc., P.60. 
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Sheik Zainuddeen who was a native of Malabar says, “Nair 
ladies will have two or four or more husbands. The date and 
time of each will be fixed previously and there is no quarrel 
on this issue.*(10). “If the Nair lady is beautiful, * 

writes S.K. Anandakrishna Iyyer, closely following Buchanan(11), 
“many Nairs live with her. The ever-increasing number of 
them, increases her respectability in the society.“ (12). We 
get, abundance of descriptions of the system Of polyandry mM 
prevalert in the Nair Community of Kerala from the writings 

Of all the travellers and historians who visited the place and 
wrote about the Malabar society. (13). It thus became a 
recognised practice for a Nair woman to cngage as many husa- 
bands as possible at the same time, so that there was no 
aifficalty in finding substitutes for the drop-outs. She hegan 
to master all tricks of the trade. 


As an inevitable consequence cf polyandry, the system 
of matriliny came into existence among then. The reason 
assigned to this by all historians is that the UVairs boing 
professional soldiers could not shoulder the burden of maine 
tenance of fanilies and, therefore, it was left to the res 
ponsibility cf Nair ladies.(14}. Aquin by matriliny, a pecu- 
liar system of inheritance and curious form of relations. 
between sons and Cathers evolved in the society. "The Nauirs 
even the Zamorin and the other princes", writes the author 
of History of Hyder Shah etc. “have no other heirs than the 
children of their sisters." (15). This law has established that 


(10) Zainuddeen: Cp.Cit., PP.72~3. 
(2 1) Buchanan: Cp. Cit., Be 472. 
(12) L.K. aggre ipoaae tyyert Op.Cit., P39. 


(13) Vide - Hamilton: Account o£ the East Indica, Vol.i, 
P.3103 Sucheden A_ journey from Madras etc., Vol].If, 


PP.411-2; Abdul Razaack: Travels, Vol.II, P.3547 
Nicolo Conti: Travels, —.145?7 Barbosa: A Descrintiop 
of the Coasts of south Africe & Maiabar, PP.122-25. 
(14) Tgn. (hisc.) S.No. 56, Part ii, Pare.le, P.13. 
(15) History of Ryder Shah cte., P.60. 
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the Nairs, having no family, might be always ready to march 
against: the enemy. When the nephews are of age to bear arms, 
they iollow their uncles. (16). Sheik Zainuddeen, Barbosa and 
Buchanan corroborate the statement above. (17). Since the 
children did not know their father, they remained with the 
mother, The mother having several husbands, the children 
born to a particular woman did not have a common father and 
in many cases the paternity of the children could not be 
ascertained with definiteness. Barbosa made it very clear 
when he wrote “the children which she has, remain at her 
expense...» because they do not know their father. * (18). 
"The name of father is unknown to a Nair child. He speaks 
of the hushands of his mother and of his uncles, but never 
of hig father." (19). 


To facilitate this wanton conjugal relations, another 
caste rule imposed on all except the Namboodiris was that 
men and women should not cover the upper part of their body. 
Yon Battuta who in the 14th century remained more than eight 
years in this part of the country gives interesting details 
Of this mode of dress.(20). “In Malabar all Hindus whether 
ma..e Or female; rich or poor," observes Sheik Zainuddeen 


"arn half-naked. Only 2 single loin cloth is girdled round 


che waist leaving the upper part exposed. In this respect, 
males and females, Rajas and nobles, rich and poor are 
equal"(21). Even in the year 1908 when C.A.Innes wrote his 
Malabar Gazetteer, he found “them to wear nothing above the 


(16) Fgn. (Misc.) S.No. 56, Part II, Para.10, PP.11-12. 

(17) Sheik Zainuddeen, Op.Cit., P.743 Barbosas Op.Cit.,P.124; 
ak Buchanans Op.Cit.,» PP .472<-3. 

(15) Barbosa: Op.Cit., P.124. 

(19) History of Hyder Shah etec., P.60. 

(20) Ibn Sattutas Travel (Malayalam translation), P.74. 

(21) Zainuddeen: P.63. 
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waist and it was considered immociest to cover the breast.” (22). 
These were strictly observed as caste rules and any devia- 
tion from these practices was equal to blasphemy. (23). Many 

an instance of cruelties was cited by K.P.Padmanabha enon, 

in his monumental work on ‘the History of Kerala’ to show 

the insistence and strict adherence to this savage law. An 
Ezheve lady who happened to travel abroad and who returned 
well-dressed, was summoned by the Queen of Attingal and her 
breasts were cut off for covering them.(24). The practice 

was vogue till very recently. The Nair ladies with naked 
bosoms parade in front of the ‘Aaraat procession’ that starts 
from the Padmanabha temple of Trivandrum to the beach nearly 
34 miles in length. (253. The Nair ladies of “ravancore end 
Cochin have to remove their jackets to this day when they 

‘go before the membars of the royal family. (26). This wae 
followed throughout Kerala. ‘The reason assigned to it was that 
covering the bosem was tantamount to disrespect amitke and 
immotesty. These were the prevailing systems observed in 
Ferala, the reforms Of which was the avowed desire of Tipu 
Sultan. 


All historians agree on one peint ahcut Tiou Sritan 
that he was free from all prevailing vices of his time. His 
zeal to eradicate the savage practices among his eubjects 
had become proverbial. Himself abstaining from all excesses 
and extravagances, he advised his people to follow suit and 
exhorted them to observe purity and chastity in life. Tipu 
might have been shocked to witness the abominable practices 


(27) Inness Qp.-Cit., P.142. 
(23) U.K. Anandakrishna Iyyer: Op.Cit., PP.100~1. 


(24) Groge voyages, quoted by K.P.Padmanabha Menons History 
ef Kerala, Vol .Iry, P.192. 
(25) Ibid. 


(26) Ibid. . 
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referred to above, prevalent in the Kerala society, because 


Kirmani says about him “in delicacy or modesty of feeling, he 
was the mst particular man in the world, so much so that 
from the days of his childhooé to that of his death, no one 
ever saw any part of his persor except his ankle and wrist 
and even in the bath he always covered himsel£ from head to 
foot."(27). The social reforms of Tipu Sultan studied with 
this background of his personal habits, would make none feel 
that they were aimed at interfering with others’ religious 
observances. As a strict moralist, he required the people 
te cover the delicate parts of their body and prohibited the 
women qoing abcut expcsing their bosoms. This wns not pecu- 
liar to Kerala alone. “The whole of the territories of Bal~ 
ghaut" writes Kirmani, "most of the Hindu women go about with 
their breasts and their heads uncovered like animals. He, 
therefore, gave orders that no one of these women should go 
out Of her house without a rebe and covering for the head. 
This immodest custom was, therefore, abolished in that 
vountry" (28). What Kirmani cells ‘immodest custom’ was modest 
anf respact£ul practice in Kerala. Therefore, both ends 
could not meet. The caste rule was so rigidly followed that 
even the lowest castes did not deviate from the rules.: When 
Tipu Sultan knew that there was a tribe mB called ‘"Malial 
Kondigarus’ in Malabar the men and women of which go about 
naked, he called the headmen and recuiro€ him to advise his 
fellow-men to dress up decently. Tipu promised that if it 
were necessitated by poverty, he would previde them gratui- 
tously with the clothes necessary for the purpose every year. 
But the suvages made humble remonstrances begged hrrad to be 
allowed to dispense with the encumbrance of clothing. They 
finally tola him that, if they were foreed to wear clothes 
contrary to the rules cf their caste, they would go and live 
in some other distent foreste where they could foliow their 


wi 


(27) Kirmanis History of Tipu Sultan (Miles — Trans.), P.133. 


(28) Ibid. 
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customs unmolested. (29). Tipu left them to their fate 
without further persuasion. 


Again, he forbade, by a royal edict, the pernicious 
practice of polyandry prevalent in the country. (30). At apy 
cost he wanted to stop this evil system. An instance 
mentioned by Kirmani is the clear manifcstation of the cone 
cept of morality and the strict observance of it by Tipu 
Sultan. He says that when Tipu wes sleeping “two ladies of 
the deceased Nawab's family both of them young and beautiful 
(God knows with what intention, good or bad) came forth from 
their apartments and began to rub his feet. While, however, 
they were doing this, he awoke and when he saut.....he became 
mix exceedingly angry at their presumption and trenbling 


with rage® admonished them. (31). To such a God-fearing 
catholicity the unchaste ang loose life would be an eye~sore. 
Therefore, in strong words and severe terms, he condemned 


the practice of polyandry. 


Another important reform of Tipu Sultan was the pro- 
hibition of intoxicants throughout his kincdom., "The Nairs 
are excessively addicted to intoxicating liquors* writas 
Buchana = The moral and social uplift of his subjects was the 
ideal of his kingship and throughout his life he longed 
untiringly to attain this goal. His latter to Ghulam Hyder, 
Amil of Bangalore, dated January 4, 1797, is an cloquent 
testimony to his ardent desire to see his prohibition policy 
implemented successfully throughout his dominion. He wrote, 
"the account stating you had strictly prohibited the 
distiliing and vending liquors, and had more over made over the 
whole of body of vintners enter into written engagements to 


(29) a Dubois: Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremoniog., 
8 


430) Kirk Patrick: No.XIV and Wilks: History of Mysore, 
qroletts Pel 


20. 
31 nis .Cit., e 
{33} Ki Buchanan: Vole II, pS 3333-13. 
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desist from selling liquors is ‘understood. You must also 
make the distillers execute the similar engagements and 
then oblige to take up some other occupation." (33). ‘This 
letter also gives the means Of implementation of the pro- 
hibition policy. He forbade the employment of female 
servants for domestic work as it would lead to immoral acti-~ 


vities. He wanted his officers also to lead a life of 
morality and simplicity. When he heard about the illicit 
relation of hie fraujfdar at Calicut with a Nair woman, Tipu 
immedistely insisted on his leaving the courtesan. (34). 
Professor Mohibbul Hasan Khan states that ‘Makezie manu-~ 
seript' contains an endowment created by Tipu Sultan for 

the purpose of giving financial help to get the unmarried 
poor girls married. (35). His gevenue system and trade cor- 
poration etc. we have seen, were mostly meant for tne ame- 
linration of the poorer section of the community. But une 
luckily enough, all these reforms were resented by the Nair 
Community who believed that they were an outright erncroach- 
men: of their religious observances. The failure of Tipu was 
thet he could not feel the nulse of the society and could not 
make them undezstand that these were for their own good. 


Dera 
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(33) Kirk Patrick: No.423. 
(34) Ibids No. 464. 


(35) Mohibbul Basan Khant History of Tipu Sultan, ».372. 


CHAPTER IV 


BCOHOMTC CONRDIFIOR 


fhe various measures taken by Tipu Sulten for the 
economic prosperity of his country and well-being of his 
people ars admitted even by his bitterest enemies. ‘sor, 
on tho besis of personal experience wrote, "when a porson 
travelling through a strange country finds it well- 
cultivated, populous with industrious inhabitanta; citics 
newly foundeds commerce extending, towns increasing and 
everythirg flourishing so as to indicate happiness, he will 
naturally conclude it to be under se form of Government con- 
genial to the minds of the people. This is a picture cf 
Tippoo's country and this is our conclusion respecting its 
Governnent.“(1). Another observation worth quoting fe of 
&ir John Shore who became Governor-General in India succeed- 
ing Loré Cormallis. “The peasantry of his dominion", 
wrote he, “are protected and their labours encouraged and 
rewarded.* (2). dames i121 who had no reagzon to exonerate 
Tipe Sultan concluded that his kingdom was “the best culti- 
vated and its population the moat flourishing in Isdia.®” (3). 
But Dodwell ie of opinion that though the English found signs 
O£ prosperity within his dominions, these were certainly due 
to no inspiretion of hig own. (4). Yet he also agrees that 


(2) Moor's Narrative etc., P.201. 
(2) fir John Shores quoted by oregsng rial ard others in ‘the 
0 y Of ingi Pe 15. 


Vol. VI.P.195 


¢3) 3.1413 and Wilsons 7 
- in, VOL.Vi, Pe iGS. 


{4) H.H.Dodwall: ers ee it ttery oF t Pitan tod 
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there was zll-round prosperity ané progress in the dominion 
of Tipu Sultan. 


But historians of Kerala say that the country was 
absolutely destroyed (5), the gold and treasure accumulated 
from time immemoriakh were looted (6), trade and and commerce 
registered a setheck {7}, and that, in short, the economy of 
the country was so impoverished that it took many years to 
repair the loss. (8). ‘Innes writing in the year i808, accused: 
“Tipu did his best to ruin the trade of South (‘elabar by 
Gestroying the pepper vines"(5}). W.Logan (10}?, and Buchanan (11) 
held more or less the same Opinion. But they do not go to 
the extent of our indigeneus writers who blacken the period 
with incredible and ridiculous scandsle. These historians 
refuse even to call the Mysorean rule as administration. When- 
ever they heve to refer to it, they would begin with “when 
the Mysoreans were pillaging the country"(12). or *at the time 
of Tipu’s tyranny* (13) ete. Thus it has become en accepted 
and established opinion that during the Mysorean cecupation of 
Kerala, the economic condition of the country felt the lowest 
ebb. 


In this Chapter an attempt has been mace to show that 
the prevalent opinion about the economic condition of the 
country under the Mysoreans is a distorted and fabricated 
fact. On the other hand, the period witnessed all-round pro~ 
sperity and economic stability, industrial development and 
commercial growth. The peasantry with whom direct dealings 


(S) A. Sreedhara Menon: A Sutvey of Kersla Histogy, P.306. 
(6) K.M. Panicker: Gn.Cit., P.530. 


(7) Buchanans Vol.It, P.360. 

(8) K.N.Panickers Op.Cit., 530. 

(9) Innes: Nalgbar Gazettcer, Vok.I, P.268. 
(10) Logan: Malahar Manual, Vol.z, ©.486. 
(14) —tpeecaagh oleacapse P.360. 


(13) Leqant Sp.Cit.» p.610. 


P.431. 
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wers cede, rose in status in the society by the change of . 
agrarian relations. The oppression of landlords and the 
rapacivusness of the Nair gentry were removed; the cultiva~ 
tors received encouragement and assistance from the State 
for the promotion of agriculture. In short, the peasants 
felt plenty and happiness unprecedented in any cther period 
of Zerala history. Wo doubt, the economic structure of the 
society was totally changed. Any change in the economic 
pettern will surely affect a section of the society while 
ethere will get great benefit. Which of these weigh more 
is the question to be locked into. 


We have discussed in detail the ownership of the pro- 
perty in Kerala and the relation of Jenmis. with the Kanan 
darg, We know, before the Mysore occupation, the land of any 
catagory wac not taxed. Absolute anjoyment of the right of 
ownership of the property with all ite social and econcuaic 
implications, vested upon a small section of the population. 
The bulk of the society wes totally ignored. Only the 
privileged Namboodiri and Nair castes were counted practi- 
cally for all purposes. The rest of the society was condemned 
as ¢tlaves and untouchables who had even ‘atmospheric poliu- 
tion* and could not, therefore, approach them beyond the 
Limit prescribed for each caste like ‘Thiyyapad’ and ‘Cheru- 
maped.*{14). In such a society where human beings vere 
lookad down without any regard, the Hyscreans began t heir 
Yevenue settlement with the cultivators directly as adverted 
to above. “The tenants thus got an added dignity", writes the 
historian who impeaches Tipu Sultan for the same, "in the new 
set-up and the interests of Jenmis or lend-lords were adverse- 
ly affected." (45). If this were the case, it would have been 


(14) "Thiyyaned’ mens the limit a ‘Thiyya’ or Ezhava could 
approach a caste Hindu. The limit was 24 £t.for then. 
*Cheramapad’ was 64 ft. (C.Achutha Menon: Cochin State 
Kanugl], P.195),. 

(15) A. Sreedhara Menon: Op.Cit., P.305. 
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highly beneficial to the interests of the larger section 

of the community. Eut even in the changed circumstances, 
the writers do not change their feudal and caste prejudicis. 
These are the reasons for the accugations to remain still 
intact. 


When the State demanded land tex and made a compre~ 
hensive survey of the lands which were hitherte unknown to 
the ‘land of Perumals’, there was a hue and cry. We have 
seen that the burden of tax @id not fail on the shoulders of 
the peasants and it was taken out of the pattom or rent paid 
to the Jenmi, But the Jenmis on whose share the lend tax 
vas imposed had to give avay a part of it to the Government. 
Answering to a question of the Joint Commissioners of Mala- 
bar, the Zamorin had to edmit, "I know Tippoo's Jumma to be 
@& just “me all over the country and a burden neither upca 
Mme nor upon the Districts."(16). after the cassion of Mala- 
bax to the English, they bad collected 10 per cent more of 
the dem (demand) in order to defray collection charges. "The 
Mysoreans never, however, included this 10 rer cent", writes 
Logan, “in the permanent Jeme as the Commissioners 4id* (17). 
Further “they made the land revenue first imposed by Tipu 
Sultan, a permanent situation, every square inch of land 
being subjected to it" (18). We know under the Mysoreans, the 
dry lards were exempted from texation. The follewirg obser 
vation ef Prchenan will brirg home the fact that the eccusation 
of heavy burden of tax made the people to flee from the 
country, is absurd and false. "The cultivation of the arable 
part of the highlands", writes Buchanan, SH “is by far the 
most neglected. Yet no land tax has been immosed on it, 
which in sy opinion, clearly shows that the clsmours raiced 


ed Fgtie ‘Rise. } S.No. 56, Part If, "697, Mestion No.3, 
17) Logan: Wol.I, PP.664-45. 
sy ehce. Namboodiripad: Op.cit., P.100. 
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against the land tax as injurious to cuitivation are 
groundless."(19). The only thing that did was that he 

éid not allow the gentry to enjoy the right to kill the 
peasantry at their pleasure or deprive then of ali their 
belongings. Buchanan testifies to this fact in these words: 
“This confirms my opinion thatZis owing to these aimkexs 
disturbances chiefly and not to the taxes, that the planta~ 
tion in many parts Of iWalabar are on the decrezse." (20). 

At the same time, instructions were issued to deal with 

ell severity in cuch maxauding Gepradations on the peacants 
by the joblese ‘gentry’ of Kerala. “It was therefore, 
necessary", writes Kirmni, “they (officers) should in 
future to the utmost of their ability prevent those pagans 
from going sony injury to the peasantry or poor inhakitants” (21). 
The conditions of the poorer section of the society before 
ant after the MysOrean occupation, were never taken into 
account by any historian to make a comparative stuily of their 
econemic position. If this is fairly done the clamours 
raiced eqainet the Myaorean system will surely die cut. then 
Valabar was ceded to the English, the Jenmis were re-instated 
in their respective lands. “As for the Namhocdiric and 
other ruling familiec", writes E.M.S,.Fambocdiripad, "were 
given beck #13. the lands they once owned ané what is more 
were sade full cwners cf these lands with ro restrictions 
whetscever in thelr relations with theic tenante." (22). The 
wet result of the change is Coascribed by one of the English 
Coilectors of Malabar thuss “The grant cf freedem to a com 
munity thus organised meant a freedom fer the strong to 
oppress the weak; freecem for the newly created proprietor 
to take an ever-increasing portion of the shere of the net 
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(19) suchanan: Vol.7ZI, P2380. 

(20) Ibid, P.4¢5°9. 

(41) Kissmnis Cp.Cit., F459. 

(22) B.M.S. Nambood@iripad: Kerala stc,, P.208. 


produce left over after paying the Government dues. What 
wonder, then, that the dvones in the hive have prospered 
and grown fat or the working bees hava become famished and 
lean."*(23}. Sut KM. Panicker, with a sigh of relief 
remarks about this changes “it was only after the “Malabar 
Settlement of ‘the Commissioners’ and the introduction of 
the new agrarian relations, prosperity began to reign in 
Malabar* (24). This spelis out the sectarian outlook of the 
historian and the reasons for his down-right condemnation 
of Mysorean administration. He goes on to say, “though 

in the period thet followed (the period when the caste 
Hindus were made Jennig by the English), they (MNairs) re~ 
gained in some meastre their social immortance* (25). This 
social importance thus gained became a ceuse of misery and 
oppression to the poor peasants. "If a tenant failed to 
comply with the Jenni demand®, writes Naegam Ayya, “he was 
promptly turned out of his holding. This led to serious 
discontentment among the agriculturists." (26). It fis a pity 
that these writers totally discard the other sections of the 
society who had gained social status and economic prosperity 
wnder the Mysoreans ané who under the changed conditions 
became sad victims of oppression from this feudal tyrants. 
Cne important point is that the Jenmis lost their right to 
dsorive the peasants and people, of their lives and proper~ 
ties during the Mysorean rule. People as a whole except this 
privileged clacs vere happy and prosperous. But when the 
pattern was reverted by the English those who had benefited 
were again sunk in distress and diamay. The feudal minority 
who gained importance gave fabricated sterles of copression 
and tyranny about the Mysorean rule because from tieir point 
of view they had suffered under them. Therefore, what they 


(23) Logan: P.683. 
(24) Panicker, KoMsk Op.Cit., P.53i1. 
(25) Ibid, P2529. 


(26) Nagam Ayya: Travancore Stete Manuel, Vol.III, P.161. 
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said and wrote were the expression of their condition of 
which they felt aggrievet and justified. But no one can 
justify the statements of modern writers who can very well 
understand the benefit of the system. 


Malabar was only one of the districts of Tipu's 
kingéom. It is attested by all writers except the histo- 
rians of Kerala that the well-being of the peasantry was 
the corner-stone of his agrarian policy not only in Lalabgr 
but throughout his kingdom. This wag inherited as a glo~ 
rious legacy from his father about whom Mirza Iqbel, the 
author of ‘Ahwaly Bydar Naik’ speaks, "if any of his revenue 
agents extracted more money than stipulated, he would say, 
‘if the amount contracted for with Government had been short, 
i should have exacted the deficiency and therefore if the 
farmer gets more I have no right to interfere between him 
an@ his good fortune.*(27). Tipu'’s time was such that in 
addition to this, he gave all kinds of encouragements to 
the peasants. He gave away lands to the cultivators on attra- 
etive terms. (28). Rent free concessions and other incentives 
were offered generously for the promotion of cultivation. 
Many acres Of land were brought under plough duc to his pere 
suasion and encouragement. In his letter to Cornvallis, 

A. Reid, the Collector of Baramahai District, made a repre~ 
sentation to the effect that he might be allowed to adopt some 
of the reformp of Tipu as "they tended to the incresse of 
cultivation and the yood of ryots and as they were drawn up 
by people of the greatest ability and experience in his king~ 
dom"(29)}. J. M411 observes that when the Engiieh advanced 
inte the dominions of Tipu, they discovered euch indications 
of good Government as altogether surprised them a country 


(27) Idrca Iqbal: Abwaly Hydar Naik (Miles), P.502. 
(28) Mohibbul Hasan Khan: Op.cit., P.340. 
(2S) Baramahal Records, Vol.I, (Management) P?.8 and 22. 
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highly cultiveted, and abcunding in population; in short, 
a prosperity fer surpassiag that which any other part of 
India exhibited, not excepting the British dominions them- 
selves. (30). 


fipu undertook a numberef irrigation works for the 
advancement Of agriculture. “The existence of so many an- 
cient works" (irrigation), writes H.8. Dodwell, ‘was recog- 
nised as a challenge inviting honourable emulation” (31). 
The tanks and wells caused to be dug by Tipu throughout his 
kingdéem are outward manifestations of his zeal to foster 
cultivation. Hie tenk at Bellary even now irrigates 1170 
acres of land besides an annual fishery income of 8s.600/~(32). 
An inscription spotted cut in 1797 on a tank at anandur 
speaks that it was constructeé by Tipu for the purpose of 
irrigation. (33). There is an inscription at the ontrance of 
Kannambedi Dam, eleven miles away from the modern Mysore 
City. showing that the foundation stone was laid by Tipu 
Sultan for the construction of a major dam. A number of wells 
were dug throughout Malabsr. The wells of Ferck and Palghat 
are well-known. Since Malabar was an integral part of Mysore, 
all administrative reforms and economic measures undertaxan 
in other parts of his kingéom also found place in Malabar, 
When a fresh investigation of revenue and survey was crdered 
by Tipu in 1788, Malabar too experienced the second land survey 
in her history. This was done village by village and all the 
unauthorised jnam lands were resumed by the State (34). Ip 
Malaber algo, all illegal possessions were demrived of and 
brought under the purview of taxation, that croated a comm-~ 
tion among the affected party. Thorefore, there is no 


(30) J.Mills Higtory of British India, Vol.V, P.389. 
(31) H.H. Poéwells Cambridge History of India, Vol.V, P. 482. 


(32) Rellery District Gazetteers PP? 2268-69. 
(33) Robart Sewall: Histories} Inserintions of Sovthern India, 


P.310. 
(34) Baramahal Records, Section I, P.153. 
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reason to believe that Malabar did not experience economic 
development, when prosperity and progress were certified by 
all writers in other partsg of his kingdom. In short, a 
winerity who enjoyed unlimited authority before the advent 
of Baidar Ali was controlled end stripped off their rights 
which were most dangerous to the rest of the comnuunity. 


as rogards trade and industry, ve have seen that it 
was thie Prince alone in Indie who understood the trends 
of the European countries and strove hard to par with the 
commercial countries of Europe. We have taken note cf the 
various meastres adopted by Tipu Sultan in this reepect. He 
imoosed trade monopoly on essential export commodities and 
collected tax in kind. These were taken for the advancenent 
of trede and industry. But the impression created by the 
Rerela historians is th=t Tipu Gestroyed the trade and- 
industry Of the place by cutting down the neprer vines and 
imposing monopely trade ete. just like he burnt down the 
gardens an@ fields.(35). Duchanan writes that about fifty 
years ago, the Kepilahs of this nlece vere very rich and 
possessed vessels that sailed to Suret, lecca, ladras and 
fengal and thet the oppression of Tipu has reducad then to 
great poverty. (36) .Buchanan visited the country in the yeor 
1900. lUalabar under Tin was only for a period of eitht 
yoars from 1783. It is clesr then that Mopilahs lost their 
riches even before [falabar came under Tipu or to that matter 
under Haidar Ali himself, because Buchanan himself says thet 
they were rich about fifty years aco. 


She trade thet existed in the Coast of Laleher, no 
Goubt, was mostly carried on by the Muslim merchents. But 
with the advent of Europeans this monovoly over trede was 


(35) Innos: On.Cit., P.268. 
K.M. Panicker: Op.Ccit., P.530. 


(36) Buchanan: Vol.It, P.420. 
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lost ané the Rojas began bargaining with the foreign traders. 
What actually the Dessyvarcig ané Cadoyarhie 414 was to give 
the trade mononcly to the foreign merchants in lieu of are 
art emmunitions. ‘The commodities enumerated and required by 
them were collected from the cultivators by the Rajas at a 
low price and vere delivered to the European morchaats. in 
this regard, they vied with each other. The country or 
cultivator never obtained the benefit from such transactions. 
In all treaties, repper ané smiges €ind top rank and the rro- 
wisione to supely monopoly erticles et as low a rate «Bs 
nossible ware inserted. (37). ‘That the rates which Tinu pala 
were reasonable wiil be evident from the list of Calletti, 
regeréing the price Of pepner during the period from 1742 


to £763 (39).fuchcnan writes, “in the year 1757, Travercore 
preéuced 11752 cendics of penper eaeccoréing to the calculation 
of My. Cvenecor. These were under the Government monopoly. 
Cowermment paid only 30 per candy to the cultivators. (39). 
By an agreement entered into between the faja of Charickal 
and tha Buteh in the year 1737, the Raja agreed to sunnly 

1000 canéies of peprer to the Dutch Comany at a rete of 
BelG. (40). In the year 1753, when the Treaty of Cavelikkare 
wens siqned by the Reje of Travancore with the Dutch, the 
cormer egreed to sup~ly "a quantity of 15600000 lbs. of pevper 
et £65, from his hereditary possession (41) ad out of his 
comyueste 2000 candics hha (42}. <Abcut this trensaction, 
Woens reconmenéed in the/47Gl to the Supreme Council at 
Batavia, “it is true that he had cecasionally sup ifeé scmething 


(37) i ReOQee Tallicherry Cons., P>.60-61. 

(28) MeRe BOe 13, Sethe 

(3°) Duchanans Vol.I, Pt, 457. 

(40) Logan: Op.Cit., e367. 

(41) Article IV of the Treatys D.R. Go.d3, Pe2d. 
(42) Article Viz Moen: P?.142 and 214, 
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of those 2000 candies at Cranganore at %.55 8 candy....it 
would be better (to prevent irregularity) to pay him &.65 
previded he supplies the full 3000 candies in the South and 
thase 2000 candies nett in the North." (43). After the war 
with the French, the English agreed in 1749 to make peace 
with them on the pledge of bringing down the price of pepper 
an@ other spices for the interests of both parties. "Accord- 
ingly the French and the English factors hed meanwhile like- 
wise combined and had succeeded in reducing the price of 
pepper to &.50.°(44). A number of such instances can be 
pointed out to establish that the monopoly price paid by all 
European traders was too much lower than what Tipu imposed. (45). 
This brings out the fact that the monopoly price of &.100 
por candy given by Tipu was highly edvantageous end bene- 
ficial to the interest of the cultivators in more than ona 
respect. At the first instance they received &.100 per candy 
ag ageinst the prevalent practice of the Rajas who paid only 
much more lower price than the monopoly price of %&.55 or 8.65. 
It ids certain that when they had to supply at the rate quoted 
above, the procurement price would be much less. As inter=- 
mediaries between the cultivators and European Companies the 
Rajas made lucrative business. It is true that, this busi~ 
ness that was carried on at the expense of vast horde of poor 
cultivators was destroyed by the Mysoreans. If making the 
cick richer and the poor poorer is the yard~stick to measure 
the economic develonnent of a country, everyone has to agree 
thet there was pros»erity before the Mysorean occupation. On 
the other hand if the market value was directly paid to the 
cultivator and the intermediaries were removed from their 
exploitation are not feasible for fiscal affluence. there was 
economic depression under the Mysoreans. Buchanan who was in 


(43) Moens: Administration of Nalabar Coast, P.114. 
(44) Days The Land of Perumalg, 7.133. 

(45) C.R.E., Grandham Nos. 64 and 65 and also Logan's 
r supply a number of examles. 
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no way favoumgably disposed to Tipu sultan heard the 

brokers sav that during the reign of Tipu, "they had a 

more extensive trade than at present."(46). He finally 
declares "the abolition of prohibition laws {i.6., monopoly 
price) in consequence of the overthrow of Tipu had evidently 
@ great effect in reducing the price of neoper" (47). The 
monopoly price of Tipu evidently was of a high rate and what 
is more the cultivators received the full amount to their 
comnodities without its falling into the pockets of inter- 
mediaries. As a result of this, cultivation obtained a 
great impetus and the immoverished agriculturists began to 
emerience for the first time economic happiness. 


The elaborate roads that were projected and made by 
Tipu Sultan in Malober vere discussed at length. Put it 
requires a little more clucidation as it will throw scme 
more light on the economic condition of the country. Within 
a period of six years from 1784 to 17°0, thousands of miles 
of roads were made throughout I‘alabar. We know it requires 
men, money and materials. No doubt Tipu might not have 
impoverished the other parts of his kingdom for expending 
this large amount for the construction of roads in Malabar. 
Moreover, it was only a continuation of the work alrendy 
undertaken throughout his kingdom. ‘fherefore, the money 
spent for this purpose might have come surely from the income 
of the country. It shows the advancement of trade and agri- 
culture. <&nother point that would be reckoneé with is the 
human labour utilised for the purpose of this major echeme. 
The labourers and peasants of Kerala were emloyed in large 
numbers. Thus perhaps for the first time in the history of 
Keraia, labourers on a massive scale were employed by the 
State for the public undertakings. As no one accuses Tipu 
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{46) Buchanan: Vol.Iz, ©.360. 
(47) Ibid, ?.538. 
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of administering forced lsbour we can safely presume 

that the emléyed were paid for their labour which wes again 
an unknown usage in tha Kerala society, for, the slaves and 
tenants were forced to undertake the work allotted to then. 
Euchtran gives en account of the ways in which they vere 
brought and forced to do the work required. (40). Barbosa 
describes craphically the condition of trade in Kerala in the 
16th century. He testifies that cach caste had its own 
profession and trade. (49). In such a traditional society 
organised labour was perhans first introduced by Tipu in 

this major work of magnitude thet required thousands of 
lebourers. Again an inevitable outcome of thse facilities 

of quicker transport of goods and sefer conventence of travel, 
is the prosperity of trede and thereby economic devel cpment 
in any conntry of the world. To say to the contrary that the 
trade and commerce were destroyed in Malabar will be a strange 
logic. 


“The Mysorean invasion", Sreedhara Menon writes in 
the year 1°67, "led to the ruin of many a flourishing town" (50) 
and thus plagiarises his more prolific predecessor K.)Me 
Panicker. (51). Both of them say that "the gold and silver 
which Kerala had acquired as a result of centuries’ trade 
contacts with the West practically disappeared from the 
land."(52). It is really strange that these writers ¢o to 
the axtent of propagating the most incredible stories that 
have not evon an iota of truth in them. We know that Haidar 
Ali built the strongest fort in Kerals at Palghat and ag 
garrisoned it with his army. It served as one of the nerve 
centres Of communication. Around this fort, a large town 
daveloped with flourishing merchents and industricus 
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(48) Buchanan: Vol.II, P.370. 
(42) Barbosa: A Deseription of ete,, PP.124-128. 
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P.306. 
($1) K.IL. Paniecker: On.Cit., P5322. 
(52) A. Sreedhara Menon: Op.Cit., P.306 and K.M.Panickers 
xfs Op.Cit., P.528. 
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inhabitants. ‘The importance of the town of Palghat with 
its “nsatest and cleanest villages", was testified by 
Buchanan in his ‘fSourney'. (53). This prospering state of 
Palghat was no doubt Que tc the lysorean fort and thei 
activities. In the ralahar Gazettcer, C.A.Innes, one of the 
bitterest critics of Tipu Sultan, bas to admit, “the Rajes 
(of Palghat) played little part in the history of Malabar 
till the middle of the 18th century, when the continued 
aggressions of Zamorin drove them......t0 seek the aid of 
Haidar Alf, then Faujdar of Dindigal in 1756" (54). then it 
was 1901, the town became one of the most immortant centres 
Gf trade with innumerable shons end industries as was 
attested by Buchanan. No doubt, it was due to Mysorean 
efforts that the plece became so inmortant in the year 1801 
since 1756. as to cause the admiration of Buchenan and 
others. 


Another important town created by Tipu Sultan was 
at Ferok intended to he his Malabar Cavital. Perok, eight 
miles South of Calicut wes never referred to by any writer 
nor played any part in politics till {t was cleared off 
jungles and forests and mete accessible for human habit<.tion. 
Around the Cavital, there arose a prosperous town with any 
industries and factories that revained thereafter as ons of 
the immortant industrial towns of Kerala. The benefit that 
would acerue from the institution of a capital city in the 
economic life of the people can best be judged. Again, we know 
that a number of warehouses were established at immortant 
centres like Palchat, Mangara, Uanjeri, Valavpuram, Ponnenti, 
Ferok, Calicut, Quilanéy, Badagqara, Mahe, Cannanore and 
Sultan’e Battery, where the commodities were received. (55). 


(53) Buchanan: Vol.II, P?.368-69. 
(54) C...Innes: ‘glebar Gazetteer, Voli, P.469. 


(55) Buchanan: Vol.Ii, P.515. 
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In all these places, hucur cuchecries with sufficient staff 
were instituted. around these trade centres, markets and 
populous villages ané flouriug towns sprang up. These were 
facilitated with roads that assureé safety of travel and 


security of trade. ithe name ‘Sultan's Battery’ to the place 
used even today is an eloquent evidence of the emergence of 
the plece as an important town under Tipu Sultan. There~ 
fore, any unbiased observer can see that the important towns 
of Malabar received great fillip from the Mysoreans in 
addition to the creation of such towns and trade centres as 
aaiverted to above. 


KH. Panicker and others say that the ports of Kerala 
last their imoortence and the ship—building industry of 
Malabar was destroyed. This is aleo not correct. Calicut, 
Cannanore and Mangalore boceme more active in their trade 
and maritime commerce. In all these pleces, lerge gqodowns 
and store houses were built by Tipu. All the imports and 
exports Of Mysore had gone through these nlaces. Any person 
who locks into the map of Tipu's kingdom can easily trace 
out the fact that if Tipu did carry out his extensive commerce 
with foreign countries that could only ‘ave been done through 
these porte as the Mysore kingdom of Tim had only 2 few other 
outlets to the sea that were not important as Mangalore or 
Celicut. It was this large scale trade that crippled 
the business of Tellichery factors, the conplaints of which 
were made by the Chief to the Covernor of Bombay in his letter 
dated August 26, 1789.(56). <A nunber of letters that were 
quoted in the preceding topic show how mich importance was 
given to Calicut and Mangalore and how far these served as 
Tipu's great centres of import and export trade. again, we 
understand from his conmercial regulations and other letters 
addressed to his Deroghs of foreign factories that Tipa wanted 
to Gevalop Uiangalore as a first~rate ship~building centre. (57). 


(56) Fgn.Dept.. Sec.and Pol .Pro., S.No.96, PP, 1849-56. 
(57) For Getails, see the tonic under ‘Trade and Industries’. 
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Fer the purpose of this ship-yard, he sought te bring down 
ship-wrights from tuscat and Jeddha, the relevant records 

of this wore quoted tn the temic ‘trade and industries’. The 
mononoly on teakwood was imposed for the use of ship-buliding. 
Tipu directed his officers “the wood, iron, rope and other 
articles which may be required in the construction of the 
ships ordered to be built are to be bought (from the countrivs 
adjacent to the docks) and the workmen of every deecription 
(employed in the service} must be paid with the utmost regu- 
larity and the ships be completed with all possible des-~ 
patch.” (58). 


Rullai, only three miles South of Calicut, which has 
become the second important centre in the world for timber 
trade was the creation of Tipu Sultan. No one can deny the 
fact that the plece retains even now the second rank in the 


timber market of the world. “hen we are proud of this state 
of Rallai in the world market, we forget ito past history and 
the hands that worked for its clevation. Even if we refuse 
to acknowledge this fact, it will be sheer ingratitude to say 
thet the towns with their trade were destroyed by Tipu who 

in fact was the creator of a number of tows and indust:ries 
in addition to the stimulus aqiven to the existing ones, 


another equally strange and illogical statement is 
thet the gold thet accumulated for centuries by foreign trade 
disappeared from this country. With the advent of Portu- 
guese in the closing years of 16th century, the monopoly of 
trade slipped away from the hands of Arabs and Muslims into 
the hands of foreign merchants. The economic cond'tion of the 
Malabar Coast at the close of Portuguese period is summed up 
by K.N.Panicker himself in these words: “the direct commercial 
contact between India and European countries shattered with 
their activities. In its stead, the trade monopoly of 


(§8) Kirk Patrick: Appendix &, XXXVII. 


Eurepean Comoanies on Indian trade was imposed. It helped 
orly to squeeze out the treasure of India for the gocdé of 
Hurcpean countries.* (59). The period that followed witnes- 
sed the feudal chieftains ani petty princes of Kerala vying 
with each other to obtain the support of these foreign 


traders te Eight against their own brother-rulers by confer~ 
fing upon them the most attrective terms of trade monopoly 
in ifeu of arms ané ammnunitions, not for gold or silver as 
it is made out by K.i. Panicker and others. "A candy of 


pepper for every musket you ict me have", was the demand 
made by verthanta Varma to the Anjengs factors in 1744. (60). 
By the middle of the 18th century all the rulers of Horale 
found themselves in pecuniary troubles, especially the Zamorin 
of Calicut, the most poverlul Raja of ialabar on the vake of 
the Mysorean invasion. Attempts were made in the preceding 
Chapters to show how bankrupt was the Zamorin who sought. 
shelter in committing suicide when he was compelled to ful- 
£11 hie promise of war indemnity paying cash down. Many 
such instunces Of keke his pauperism are brought out by tbens, 
the then Dutch Covernor in his ‘lNemorandum on the jAdmi ni- 
atration of the eleber const! and Cailettce in his ‘intro- 
duction’ to the ‘Ualgbar a as she’ (61). to 
contenporary aieariee nor even the moetsis English historians 
say that either Haidar .li or Tipu Sultan returned to Mysore 
lagen with treasures of gold and silver plundereaé or obtained 
from lalabar. 


at the same time by the commercial activities and 
agrarian reforms, the economic condition of the ccuntry and 
her pecple marked a great progress. Vriting about the eco~ 
nomic condition of Malabar sat the close of the 18th century, 


“PATROL REALITIES 


(89) R.N.Panicker: On.Cit.,. P.244. 
(61) l"oenss ‘Memorangum’ etec.P.133; and Gallettes, P.Zi. 
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K.%. Panicker who wrote about the ruin of trade and towns, 
contradicts himself unconsciously thus, "Eightcenth cantury 
was a period in Kerala that scored conspicuous and definite 
improvement in many aspects of life. The trade anc commerce 
o£ the country prospered very much and established a Acsi-~ 
rable status in Kerale in the 18th century." (62). In fact, 
this speaks out the real state of affairs. The country as 
a whole benefiteé under the Mysoreans. There was all-round 
hanpiness and plenty in the country. The peasants and 
cultivators enjoyed unprecedented economic stability and 
security of life and property. The scope of employment 
enlarged. ‘The system of wages for labour registered a novel 
imetus in the status of poorer classes in the society. The 
procurement of monopoly articles directly from the cultiva-~- 
tors paying cash down improved their economy. In all 
transactions a certainty and definiteness were experienced 
by the people. ‘the extensive trade activities and insti- 
tution of markets and ware-houses again helped economic 
advancement. These helped the growth of many towns and 
cities. In short, the Mysore rule of Kerala was the rost 
inmortant period of her economic development and commercial 
activities. 


(62) KM. Panicker: Op.Cit., P.414. 


CHAPZER V 
RELIGIOUS POLICY OF TIPU SULTAN 


As the role of a social and economic reformer assumed 
by Tipu Sultan was the major cause of unjust ailegations of 
forcible conversion ang religious bigotry, his religious poli-e 
cy should be studicd with reference to his social and economic 
reotcéms. All his measures that were aimed at the amoliora~ 
tion of the people under him affected the secial order of 
Malabar with ite strange customs of marriage and inheritance? 
dress and manners alrasdy alluded to in the preceding 
Chapters. The paople who were not prepared to changs their un 
sophisticated habits considered these reforms as an out~right 
encroachment on their individual freedom of faith and caste 
observations. ut they were uneWware then that the socivl and 
economic measures taken by Tipe Sultan $11 Malabar were only 
the continuation of the general policy followed in the vhole 
of his kingdom. No doubt, the majority of his Malayales sub- 
jects also nrospered to an appreciable degree as a result of 
these measures. But the Nairs and Namboodiria who together 
comprised one-fifth of the total nopulation of Malabar (1), 
were adversely affected by these administrative innovations. 
As 8 result of this, even though the accusations of forcible 
conversions and temple destructions are dying out in other 


(1) Buchauane: Vol.Ii, P.355.- 
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partes of India, thanks to the labours of many scholars who 
browght out innumerable evidences to the contrary, the posi- 
tion remains the same in Kerala. In fact, almost all the 
stories of religious fanaticiem about Tipu Sultan had their 
origin in Walebar. Therefore, this matter requires careful 
study and investigattsna. 


Let us, first of all, see what are the sources on 
which these falee allegations were built ana what are the 
nature and authenticity of these sources. Writing history 
or keeping records was seldom observed by the Princes of Kerala. 
"It is vecy doubtful", writes Putheghath Raman “enon, “that 
ne other country would be remaining in any other part of the 
world with so complicated, so inconsistent and so legendary 6 
history as that of Kerala."(2). Thus Joint Commissioners of 
Malabar reported, “therels no date to the copy of Cochin treaty 
furnished by Powney, sO as to ascertain when it vas executed, 73) 
"Tt have received your letter®, wrote John Hutchinson of Anjengo 
settlement on June 13, 1796 to the Raja of Cochin, *withcut 
date or signature, which I request in future may not be omitted 
in order to avoid confusion.*(4). But the practice wan con~ 
tinued in spite of repeated requests ani that in the year 1800 
the Governor of Bombay admonished the Raja for the sane. (5). 


“Neither the date nor your signature ic offixad to theee 
letters", observed Jonathan Duncan of the Bonbay Government and 
required the faja to discontinue this practice. (6). It was 

only in the 19th century that some sort of records began to exist 


hha ean POPOL RCL IE LISTON: POD IEC ICL OCA RIOR sh TOI ALDEN PLEA ELITE ARE EIT WEALD IEE: en ae ee ee ee ee ee 

(2) Puthezhath Reman Menon: History and Research (article); 
Bg. h h, P.189. 

(3) Fon. ‘Mise.} S.No. 56, Part II, °.687. 

(4) L. Bo. VIII, Ho. 169, P.924, John Cutchison to the Raja 
of Cochin. 

45) Ibid, No. 180, £.2746, John Duncan to the Raja of Cochin. 

(6) Ibid, 9.271. 


relating to political sné administrative affairs. Therefore, 
to construct a history of Mysore rule in Feralas, all histo- 
rians relied on the writing of Enclish historians. 


Before the scholars of Kerala began to work on her 
history, 2 number of books were written by the English and the 
venon spitted out by the English authors of lanualg and 
Gazetteers bocame the basis of all history in Kerale. Follow 


ing in the footsteps of British historians, the writers of 
Ferale at the same time did not forget to add their caste 
prejudices to the stories of religious persecutions and cruel- 
ties deseribeé by their English preecessors. Thus surprising- 
ly, the tales of large seale conversions and demolision of 
temples are circulated even now with unabated fury by the Kerala 
historiens. The reason is not far to sacek. We have seen 

that the political, social and economic reforms administered 
Of Tipu Sultan in Ualabar, revolutionised the political set 

up, social structure and economic pattern of Kerala Socicty. 
All these reforms affected the privileced class in the society. 


When the land survey by Tipu had been carried out 
and land tax imosed in opposition to the tsages of the 
couctry, the Kambcodiri landlords felt it as a preliminary 
stem to subctage their caste rules in vhich they were held in 
divine esteem end no onc questionning the richt of property. 
Therefore, they cashed their lands with the Mopilahs and others 
who longed to possess lands and left the plece for Travancore. 
the Raja of Travancore who was styled as ‘Dharma Raja’ 
honoureé them vith shelter, as these Jenmig were only few in 
number and were loaded with the treasures of the country. 
Thin is evident from the revort of falabar Joint Commissioners 
whe asseased the vosition of the country under the Mysoreans 
by cnuestions asked from the nersone proficient. One such 
questicy. was, "In vhat yeer did the Jenmakar run away"? 
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Answer: “In 264 M.B.* all the Jenmekars ran away and 
1788/89 A.D. 


as to their not attending on Arshed Reg Khan's times the 
cause was that in this country the principal Jenmakars 

are Namboory Brahmins who do or did not come into the 
cuchery" (7), which they thought implied the degradation of 
their caete. But the position of Naira was pitiable. They 
were numerous and "were horn soldiers" (8), who did not know 
any other profession than soldiery. It is the soldier 
caste that would be worst hit when She and where there is 

an invasion. In this process, they had to fight against the 
Mysoreans and mt disastrous defeat at their hands. With 
the dieappearance of feudatory principalities to which they 
were attached, the Nairs lost their position or pre-eminence 
in the bo@y politic of the State. They were deprived also 
of their unbridled right ‘to kill and be killed’ as professional 
soldiers. At the same time, they could not join the mili- 
tary service of the Mysereans as it would be a blasphemy to 
their faith and disservice to their caste. When the politi- 


cal integration of the country thus dispossessed them with 
their profession, the economic and social measures thet followed 
the unification of the country drove them to forests and 
mountains as they could not bear the rude shock caused by 


these reforms. 


aAncther rude shock that struck the feudal structure 
Of the society was the social reforms of Tipu Sultan. The pre- 
vailing system of marriage and inheritance: dress ané manners 
common among the community have already been discussed. Tipu, 


*M.Es = Malayalam Era, which is supposed to have started 
with the last Cheraman Perumal who became a convert to 
Islam and left for Mecca in the year 825-26 A.D. 

(7) Fon. (Mise.) S.No. 56, Part I, P.150. 

(8) Buchanan: Vol.II, P.389. 
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therefore, decreed: to the people in general and Nairs in 
particular to dress up decently so as to cover up all parts 
of their body and to stop the shameful practice of polyandry. 
But as these were the religious and caste observances, the 


Heir community as a whole felt that Tipu was indirectly hint- 
ing them to change their caste and become Mussalmans, because 


covering the upper purt of the body was considereé as a habit 
Of Muslims. “The women of the noblest caste in India", 
writes Clarke in his ‘Life of Willington’ meaning the Nair 
women of Kerala, were required thus by Tipu Sultan, “to 

adopt the Muhamiedan custom of covering their bosums." (9). 
When the Nairs smelt a rat in this direction and were panick- 
stricken, the evil genius of English mechinations invented a 
proclamation in the name of Tipu Sultan which alleged to have 
issued to the Nairg of Kerala in the years 1789-90 and used 
as the most important weapon of his critics to show his poli- 
cy of religious persecution. It runs as follows:~ "From the 
periog of conquest until this day, during the twenty-four 
years, you have been a turbulent and refractory people and in 
the wars waged during your rainy season you have caused num 
bers Of our warriors to taste the draught: of martyrdom. Be 

it so. What is past is past. Eereafter you must procued in 
an Opposite manner, dwell quietly and pay your dues lixe good 
subjectsy and since it is a practice with you for one woman 
to assoctate with ten men and you leave your mothers and 
sisters unconstrained in their obscene practices and are thence 


all born in adultery and are more shameless in your connexions 
than the beasts Of the field; I hereby require yor to forsake 


these sinful practices and live like the rest of mankind. And 
if you are disobedient to these commands, I have made repeated 


(£) Quoted in the Travancore State Manual, by Nagam Ayya. 
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vows to horour the whole of you with Islam and to march eli 
the chief persons to the seat of Government." (10). 


It seems that this proclamation is an inventory of 
the evil genius of the English historian Col.Wilks. Kirmani 
and other Muslim historians of Tipu who always try to portray 
him as ‘the Champion of Islam’ do not mention of such an edict, 
which they would have delightfully done 1£ it had been pro~- 
claimed. Van Angelbeck, the then Portuguese Governor of 
Malabar did not hear anything of the kind. The Tellicherry 
Factors neither record this in their Diary nor mention the 
same in any of ineir correspondence. After the fall of Berin- 
gapatam, Tipu's iibrary and manuscripts were taken by the ' 
Officers of the Company. On the basis of the collection, 
Kirk Patrick and Beaston published their books. But this 
proclamation is neither in ‘The Select letters of Tinpoo 
Sultan', nor in the ‘Origin and Conduct of War with Tippoo 
Sultan’. it is interesting to note that in the ‘Revorts of 


the Nalebar Commissioners’, who were very eager to put ques- 
tions of vile nature, to their informants, they do not nut 

any question regarding this proclamation. If such a decree 
was issued in the years 1769-90, at least tz ‘Joint Ccenmmis~ 


sioners’ who started their work immediately after the cession 
of Malabar by Tipu in the year 1792 would have enquired of 

it to assess the effects and consequences of such a famous 
proclamation. Buchanan who visited the place did not report 
any such proclamation. Even the claim of Wilks that the 
‘Proclamation’ is in ‘the Memoire of Tipnoo Sultan’ fs also 
net correct. Though the unknown author speaks much about the 
religious atrocities, the edict he mentions is a different 
one. He speaks *it ig probably about this time, that he issued 
an edict for the destruction of all the Hindu temples in his 
Gominions® (11). Further, it is alleged by Colonel Wilks. ané 


(10) wilks: Historical sketches etc.. Vol.fI, P.120. 
(11) Memoirs of Tippoo Sultan (Miles), Rik P.270. 
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by other historians who follow him that Tipu had issued 


circular orders to all the different detachments of his 
troops to employ every means for the conversion of the 
Hindus. It is again reported that a copy of such an order 
was Giscovered from Palghat Fort after its capture in 1790 
which ran as follows: “It directed that every being in the 
Gistrict, without distinction, should be honoured with 
Islam, that the houses of such as fled to avoid the homwur 
snould be burnt, that they should be traced to their lurking 
places and that all means of truth and falsehood, fraud or 
force, should be employed to effect their universal conver- 
eion."(12}). ‘this should be read along with the ccher two 
edicts referred to above. Thus the picture cf whole-sale 
conversion and total destruction of all temmles is camlete, 
It is no wonder then that those who have manipulated the 


above baseless charges would certainly create any number of 
edicts. Considering that the instructions were given to ali 
detachments containing Hindus and Christians to destroy 
temples and to use force for conversion and also conridering 
that the Muslims formed only nine per cent of the population 
in the whole of Tipu‘'s Kingdom, these allegations can bluntly 


be rejected as a prima facie falschood. No ruler whether 
prudent or not, will ever think of issuing orders to his 
army to act contrary to their religious belief. I€ Tipu 
wanted to use the instrument of military force for conver- 
sions, he would have first converted his troops. . 


Even if we accept the proclamation of Tipu to the 
Naires of Kerala as genuine, there is nothing in it to prove 
that he was a religious bigot. He wanted them to cast off 


(12) Wilks: Historical Sketches etc., Vol.II, P.132 (Foot- 
note). Logans Vol.I, P.451. 
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their savage practices of polyandry and mode of dress. We 
have argued that no such proclamation could have been issued 
by Tipu Sultan. If at all such a proclamation was made, it 
would be to the effect of requiring them to stop the practice 
of Polyandry and half-nakedness. Tipu might heave compelled 
them to cover the upper part of the body which was taken 

as an attempt of converting them to Islam. The proclamation, 
41f so made, might be tampered with by the later historizns 
who twisteé the wordings to suit their propagation of reli- 
gious bigotry. At the first instance, we have to hear in 
mind that the proclamation might have issued (1f it was made) 
in Malayalam language. as it was the practice of Tipu that 
ean be evidenced in his letter to the Governor of Pondicherry 
requiring him to send letters in Malabar language with the 
merchants who might be deputed by him for procuring commo- 
Gities from ralabar. (13). The only threat he might have pos- 
sibly made was to bear the consequences if they did not dress 
up decently as against exposing their bosoms naked. He 


might have be even offered them Gress to make shirte end 
jackets. it is a common usuge thretyhout Kerala even to the 
present day to denote to the conversion tv Islam to say ‘put 


on shirt’ ('kuppayaniduka’' in Malayalam). nen Tipu warned 
them that if at their own they did not mind covering their 
bosom, he would make them put on shirts or jackets, or ‘kup=- 
nayam,’ In fact, the word ‘Kunpayamiduka’ has become a 

term of deep-rooted common expreseion that if any one renders 
it into any other language to mean conversion to Islam, no 
one will repudiate it as an irregular rendering. Therefore, 
the proclamation might certainly be cf a different nature 
tending to require them ta out on shirts and jackets. As 
wearing shirts and jackets is a custom of Muslims and the word 
*kuppayaniguka’ has a different meaning, the Nairs took it 


(13) Kirk Patrick: 
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for granted that Tinu wanted to convert them into Islam. 

We have seen how the historians had manipriated two edicts 

in the name of Haidar Ali and how many historical literature 
of unknown origin including edicts have come out accusing 
Tipu of his religious fanaticism. Therefore, it is not out 
of place to presume that if at all a proclamation wes made, 
it underwent certain adjustments to explecit the popular 


usage Of the word ‘kuppayamiduka®. 


Another point that should be reckoned with is that 
all these allegations came out only after Tipu had imposed 
prohibition on trade in his kingdom. The Company vas worse 
hit by this masure. With this began their war preparations 


against Tipu. Cornwallis wrote to the Political Dopartaant 
“we sheulé have reason to apprehend that we were on the cve 
of a rupture with Tinpoo..."(14). It was the part of Com 
pany’s war preparations to incite communal feeling of Inéian 
princes for their good. In his letter to Raghujee Sonslea, 
Cornwallis accuses Tim for his religious biaotry and asks 


the faratta prince to rally with the Eng:ish tc fight :gainst 

"a man who is the enemy of all mankind, 3nd whose hear’: is 

bent on the destruction of every sect as well Hirdeo oc every 
other® (15). ‘his was continued to such a degree that the 
Marattas demanded a clause to be included in the treaty of 
Seringaratam when John Kennaway was negotiating with the 

vakeels of Tinu on peace terms. “The Maratta vakeels acqu- 
ainted m", writes Kennaway, “that an article should be inserted 
to prevent Tippoo from continuing the practice of .srcumcis- 

ing Hindoos. I sked them what the contents were....they 

said that they did not know but would enquire and inform me."(16). 


(14) Fon.Pol.Pro., 6 Jan.~ 26 Feb., 1790, S.No.2, Jan.6, P75. 
(18) Thid, Sec.Cons. NoS, March 10, 1790. 
(16) Fgn. (fiise.), Vol.54, 1792, PP.123—24. 
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This shows that the news of forcible conversion was so 
cleverly instilled in the minds of Hindu rulers to enlist 
ahke their support, but found it impossible to concede to 
the Gemand of Merattas as there was no concrete evidence. 
This was the case with Kerala also. The Nairs who lost their 
political and economic pre-eminence in the society who were 
again required to shelve off their old practices of polyandry 
and half-nakedness were justified to an extent in thinking 
that all of them were going to be converted to Islam. We 

ean appreciate the position taken by them when all their 
usages and practices which had the sanction and sanctity 

of religion and caste were shook off. The failure of the re- 
ligious policy of Tipu Sultan was that he could not reconcile 
the people with his reforms es they were far advanced of the 
time. 


‘hus, the Wair nobility of Kerala were affected very 
much by the political, social and economic reforms. Some 
of them had left the country to take refuge in Travancore (17), 
some Of them came under the protection of the English Conmmany 


{18), an€ * those who could not escere, took refuge in the 
forcosts"(19) fren “whence they khegan occasicnal depredations 


and. predatory wars." (20). Imagine the mental agony of such 


peoole who were by circumstances forced to such extremity and 
imagine what would have been the stories of tyranny told by 
them day in aml Gay out. Further, it must be taken into 
account that by the Caste rules, Namboodiris and Nairs were 
alone allowed to learn and propagate. (21). Thus, as they were 
the only privileged custodians of language and lIcarning what 


417) Buchanan: Vol.II, P.190. 
(18) Pon. ixise.) S.Ho. 56. Part I, P.88. 
(1°) Buc.anan: Vol.II, P.190. 
(20) P.R.C., No. 103, P.124. 


(21) LK, Ananda Krishna Tyyers Cochins Tribes and Castes, 
PP.339+40. 
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they said and wrote became a common expression of the state 
of affaif in Kerala about Mysore rule. ‘Those who had run 
away from the country might have maliciously magnified the 
stories at least to justify their flight. ‘hus, the Nam- 


boodirl whose pronouncements are ‘divine commands‘ and *his 
person as holy? vere not distrusted by others who heard 


his exaggerated and false versions for the cause of his flight. 
Thus the source of information was not reliable in the 
least. 


This will be quite clear when we look into the nature 
of the source of their information. "Gn duly 14, 1768", 
writes Logan, “a Brahmin who was required to convey the mes- 
Bage rofused to go, and assigned as his reason that thers 
was ' a@ report prevailing that the Nabob had issued orders 
for all the Brahmins on the Coast to be siezed, and sent &@ up 
to Seringapatam."(22). This report was really circulated by 
the Tellichery factors. The report of the Chief of Tellichery 
to thie effect was “in July 1788, the circumcision of many 
Brahmins took piece" (23), which was madé more palatable by the 
autnor of Malabar Manual. Again, Wilks wrote, “it was at 
Kuttippuram 2000 Nairs with their families were converted" (24). 
Logan completes the picture in the following wey: “The unhappy 
cantives gave a forced assent and on the next day the rite 
of circumeision wee performed on all the males, every indivi-~- 
dual of both sexes being compelled to close the ceremony by 
eating beaf."(25). ‘the source of this news also was from the 
Chief of Tellichery who wrote, “it was now many of the Nairs 
were cut off, circumcised or obliged to fly to the jungle." (26). 


(22) Logens Malaber Manual, Vol.I, PP.448=49. 
(23) Fgn. ilidse.) Seo. 56, Part I, P.89, 


(24) Wilks: HistorteaA Sketches, Vol.It, F.136. 
(25' Logan: On.Cit., P.451. 


(26) Yon. (Misc.) S.No.56, Part I, P.90. 
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Though he does not mention the number of Neirs who were 
circumcised, Wilks and Legan @o not fail to remember the exact 
number of them! Here, we have to recall that it was to this 
Chief, Tipu had written “you are not a good man, but whether 
good or bad, what I can say: I have many lakhs of people iike 
you in my service and Go have the Company.....From this tine 
forvard, you must not write to ms for anything of business, 
for if you write to me, I shall not send any answer. You must 
understand it." (27). His information was at the came time 
from @ Brahmin who refused to go as a messenger for fear of 
circumcision of which he on his turn heord from others. About 
the conversions he reported were received from those who came 
under his protectiscn in fear of conversion! Thus the sources 
and their nature are most incredible and hearsay. Other 
historians swallowed them without scrutiny. 


Another grave cherge of mass conversion ie reported from 
the Ccorg country where it is rumoured that nearly 70000 were 
circuncised and made Musenimans. Thir story alsc originated 
from the Tellichery factors. On December 31, 1789, L. Avvon 
of Tellichery factory wrete to C.1.Malet that Tipu wes in the 
subuch of Tgllichery to “rarry his son to the Jnughter of 
Bullia Bebby, widow of the late Aly Rafe, at the celchration 
of which marriage 40,000 captives, unhaocy families of the 
Ceorg country and other parts of the Malabar Coast are to be 
circumeiaed.* (28). Same was endorzed by Cornwallis in his 
letter to I‘alet who was the Resident of the Maratta Court. (29). 
It is clear that this news cf religious atrocity of Tipu was 
for the consumption of Marattas and stir them egainst the 


(27) P.ReC. Now 37 A, Pe3Te 

{28) Ipid, Noe §1, p,43. 

(29) Fgn.Rol. Pro., Feb.5, 1760. Cons.Fo.14, Corrwellis to 
tialet, December 31, 1789, PP, 255~56,. 


Mysore ruler. When these non~-Nuslim sources wrote such 


maligned falsehood, the Muslim chroniclers also in their 
attempt to glorify their hero after their heart as the ‘Cham- 
pion cf Islam made similar foolish utterances that had become 
trump cards in the hands of hostile historians. “When the 
Sultan arrived at Seringapatam", wrote Kirmani thus, "the 
prisoners taken in the country of Coorg who had all been made 
Kussalmans and styled Ahamedis* (30). Several such instances 
were brought out with their incredibility by Prof.Mohibbul 
Ragan Khan in his work on Tipu S@itan, (31). The students 

of history who are very fanilier of the oriental diction of 
expression and style of writing will not be surprised when 

we totally reject it on the plea that it was snly made to 
create a halo of divinity on the person of Tipu Sultan. Those 
who know the writings of thea historians of Gharanavide and 
Ghorlan Dynasties of India and in a later period of Barani, 
Isami, end Badaoni will not take the statoment of Kirmani in 
its literal sanse. 


-Whan the reforms cf Tipu were introduced, the landed 
aristccracy and tha privileged few raised the tlag of dis~ 
Onedience but wero silenced through suppiressicn. The fact 
that even the Imslim Kurukkal rose in reys2lt (32), shows that 
the agrarian reforns aifected the landed aristocracy very 
much of which Buchanan testifies, “they were all reduced to 
comparative poverty."(33). But these were taken as religious 
persecutions. ‘This shows that the rich who were the oppres- 
sors Of the poor were bridled and brought under the law of 
the country for the comnon weal. In this respect the rich 


(36) Kirmani: Higstogy of Tipy sultan (Miles}, FP.136. 
(31) Mohibbul Hasan Khan: History of Tinuw Sultan, PP.35¢-61. 
(32) Kirk Patricks CC IIY, p.316. 
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irrespective of his caste and religion was put in test. 
But the majority of lanélords were non-Muslims as the popu- 
lation itself contained them more than 75 per cant. It was, 


therefore, the economic ané social reforms caused the accrv- 
gations of religious bigotry. 


Tf Tipu wanted the conversion of his prisoners and 
his subjects, he could have done it on many favourable occa- 
sions. In his letter to Ghulam Ali Khan and Ali Reza, 
wno were in the camp Of Cornwallis, Tipu wrote, “severel 
people belonging to the Rajah of Travancore were made pri- 
soners. I gave each of them a Rupee and a cloth and released 
them before tht peace was concluded." (34). Again, a Pure 
wanky fran Tipu Suitan to the Pettah of Coorg in the same 
period of the alleged conversions at Coorg and “alabar, 
will throw much light on the religiouz vcolicy of fipn sultan. 
It was written om May 21, 1791. “°It is well-known to me 
that yoo have for a long period experienced much trouble in 
your country and under this consideration, I fergive every- 
thing which has hacpened. You may now fulfil your several 
duties as subjects ang observe all the customs of your 
religion agreeably to ancient practices and whatever you 
formerly paid to your own Rajas, the same I expect, you will 
now pay to the Sircar.* (35). Thies was the policy rursued 
throughout his kingdcn. 


Vipu, it is alleged, did not spare Christians also. 
The author of the ‘Memoirs of Tirpco Sultan' writes, “he 
(Tipu) also said to have carried away from the province of 
Malabar 700000 Christians and to have made Muhammedens of 
100,000 Hingus" (36). This is ® clear specimen to show the 


ta ctaatnael 


(34) P.R.~C., No. 465, P.693. 
(36) (emoire of “ippco sultan, P.270. 
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incredible nature cf all allegations. The ‘Joint Conmis- 
sioners of Maleber‘ on the ‘Summary account of the Christi~ 
ans obtained from Uajor Dov, caleulctes “at present there are 
26 churches and about 20000 souls under the cure of the 


Bishop cf Verapoly. The number of native Malabar Christians 
on the whole of Malabar Coast, is for more than two hundred 
thousand soule of which about 90000 are settled in the Tra- 
vancore territory" (37). Even according to the census of 
1921, the number of Christians in Malabar do not exceed 58567. (38) 
Buchanan who interviewed the religicus head of the Christians 
testifies that their number was on the increase evet: during 
the time of Mysoresn rule, and did not hear anything of this 
kind. (3°). ‘These will reveal the falseheod of the story. 
Another iastance is cited by Bartolomaeu, who was in the 
Verapoly Seminary during the time of the attack of Tipu on 
Travancore Lines. He wrote, "naked Christians and Hindus 
were dragged to pieces, tied to the feet of elephants. Ail 
churches and temrles were destroyed. Shristiuns anf Pagan 
women were forcibly married to MuhAmmedans"(40). This infor- 
mation he obtained was from those who had rum away from the 
suburbs Of Trevancore Lines when it fell into the hands of My. 
sOrenn cray.e Thus it is also a hearsay. But he had his 
persons] knowledgs of what had happened at Vescavoly where he 
was, about which with a sigh of rellef he writes, "but by the 
fayour cr God and by the grace of our patron apostic Susnskp 
Ougeph, our church and monasteries were not burnt down. They 
were neither desecrated nor hecame victims of Sultan's wrath. (41). 
Thus his own personal experience speaks qnite contrary to whet 


(37) Fqn. (Misc. ) S.No. 56, Part I, be9. 

(38) Innes: Vol.II, ippendix V, PP. 31 and 26. 

(39) Buchanan: Vol.II, P.3¢i. 

at veya ge to vast Indies (Froster’s tianslation), PP.14]-42. 
a. 
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he heard from others. In fact, this is the nature of all 
stories of forcible conversions snd desecration of centres of 
worship. 


Not a specific instance can be pointed out to show 
that any person wae persecuted only because he wae not a Muslim 
nor any particular temple or church can be named out as ea 
concrete evidence of its demolition by the Mysoreans. In 
svite of the unending allegations of religious bigotry and 
destruction of temples and churches that were currert in the 
talk, every writer has to admit that matters that were 
personally noticed or known to him tell a differevc tale. 
After enumerating the devastation wade by Vipu elaevhere, of 
which he had no concrete evidence, the author cf ‘Sekthen 
Tanpuran’ writes on the strength of temple reccrés, “it is evi. 


Gert that Tipu did not commit any harm or destruction in the 
Cochin territory when he entered in the country and aiter~ 
wardn emcamped at Trichur." (42). Tae observation of the author 
of Cochin State Manual basing his authority on the Temle 
records of frichur, will also throw a flood of Light on tiis 
issue. We says that when the Myscio army wos ou its wainh 

to Srichur, the priest of great templo ard the Cwamiyars of 
the Mattes in that town locked up She sacced buliding aré fled 
to Chemnanongalam for xcefuge ang that when the priests and 
Swaniyars returned after Sardar Khan's departure, they tound 
everything in tact. The temmle Chronicler notes with con- 
siderable surprise that not only the place: of the worshin not 
pillaged or defiled as was anticipated, but not a single door 
Was found unlocked by che enemy. (43). ‘Thus the news thot vas 
prevalent and the actual things witnessed marked just oppo 
site. In th: pexuOnal experience of any cno, no etrecity was 
committed. cut the storivs of crueltics and persecutions were 


Fe TREES 


(42) Puthezhath Reman Menon: Sakthan Tammuran, P.136. 
(43) C.Achutha Menon: Cochin State Manual, Ps122. 
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let loose by his enemies with a view to enlist the support 
of the local Rajas and also to create a feeling of terror 


about the ruler of Mysore. 


It is a well-known fact that a number of Tipu's 
officers not only in Mysore but also in Malabar were Hindus. 
Ananda Rao was the envoy sent by Haidar ali to appreise 


the political conditions of Malabar before his conquest. (44). 
Medanna and afterwards Sreenivae Rac were the Civil Gover- 
nors Of Malabar. Ram Linga Pille. was one of the important 
Sirestadars of Tipu who helped Mir Ybrahim to carry out hie 
revenue reforitis. Most of his revente collectors and writers 
were Hindus.(45). Jemea, of whom Malabar Commissioners say, 
“g biohmin of a very respectable character", was employed as 
an officer under Tipu. (46). MNoanji Pillai and Oudhoot Rao 
were immortent revenue officers. (47). This was his general 
policy. We know that apart from his Diwan and Peshkar, a large 
number of Hindus held high posts both in the army and the 
civil service. (48). His relation with Sringeri Mutt is pro~ 
verbial. In the Central Record Office, Ernakulam, there is a 
eurious Gocument of an eye-witness’ revert about the fourth 
Anglo-Mysore Ware Tipu knowing that he was passing through 
the last daye of his life went to the Mutt, barefooted and 


received blessings from the ‘Jagathguru'’ as iis addressed the 
Chief Priest. It is reported that the Guru gave a letter to 


the faratta Chief requiring him to help Tipu instead of a 
party with the English. (49). Even at the riskof displeasing 


(44) Tellicherry Pactory Diary ~ Chief to the Governor of 
Bombay, Nov.,14, 1764; Cons .RNo.2, Nov.8, 1764. 

(45) Fgn.(Mise.) S.No. 54, P.155. 

(46) Ibid, S.No. 5¢, Para.39, P.43. 

(47) Ibid, Para. 47, P.47. 

(48) For details refer to ‘the History of Tiny Sultan’, 
PP.354-63. 

(4S) Le Now VII, ist Series, PP. 481-83. 


Tipu's enemies, the divine priesthood of Sringeri showered 
on him biessings and extended the help. This shows the 
cordial relation of Tinn with the divine priesthood. If he 
was a religious fanatic as made out by historians, it was 
an appropriate time for the Chief Priest to show his dis- 
content. 


As we are concerned only with Kerala, it will be 
superfluous to enumerate what he had done in other parts 
of his country. Suffice it to say that the policy pursued in 
other parts of his kingdom found place in Malabar also. A 


number of religious heads and scholars of Kerala were reci- 
pients of Tipu's gifts of lands and cash. The ‘Satrams’ 
tthere religious learning were imparted, received his finan~ 


cial help. All the known temples of Malabar obtained from 
him lavish presents in money and rent-free lands. The Gurn- 
vayoor Temple, the most estecmed of all temples of Kerala, 
even to the present day was to benefit most. Apart from the 
rent-free lands, thie temmle received 8000 pagodas in cash 
amiually for the expense of its ceremonies. The money was 
regularly paid in each year by Tipu's agent Chandanaparambil 
Avurasooty (Hydros Kutty) Uooppan of Manathala. Even now the 
Hindus of this locality frequent the tomb of Aurascoty 
Mooppan fox thanks giving. This amount was reduced to 5000 
pagodas by the English. Afterwards, that was also stopped 
in lieu of an assignment of some property to the temple. (50). 
Another most important document which will help us judging 
his religious policy in Malabar and belfe the allegations 
of forcible conversions and temmle festructions of kerala is 
teaceG out from the Inam Registers of the Xorhikede Colle~ 
ctorate. The following is a list of rent-free lands given 
by Tipu Sultan to various temmles, satrams and divine heads 


(50) A.V.Moidutty: Curuvayoor, Mathrubhoomi Daily, dated 
February 7, 1964. 
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of Kerala entereé in this Register:- (51). 


ED 


PT iar om SCENES PRS 


Tae GE: 


Donee. iocation. Extent of land 

in acres. 

1. Mannur Kshetran* Chelambra Amsom, Y 70.42 wet land 

Zenaé Taluk § { 3.29 garden leod 

2. Tiruvanchikulam Vailattur Amsom, 208.82 W.L. 
Siva Kshetran* Ponnani Taluk X 3.29 Gb. 

3. Guruvayur Guruvayoor imsom, X 46.02 i7.L. 
Kshetram* Ponnani Taluk X 458.32 G.L. 

4. TrikkantLyur Kasba Anson, X 122.70 WoL. 
Vettakkorumakan- Calicut Taluk X 73.36 GL. 
kava Kehotram* 

5. Rattumadathil . Kadiked Amsom, X 27.97 Uele 
Sriiumaran, Namboo=- Ponnani Taluk XY 6.91 G.L. 
aizripad. 

6. Trikkandiyur Trikkandiyur X 20.63 WL. 
Samooham Kshetram*® aAmsom, Ponnani YX 0.41 G.L. 

Taluk x 

7. Naduvil Madathil Trichur X 40.26 W.L. 

fet Tirumembu Cochin. t 22.13 Go. 
4.17 Dryland. 


*Kshetran means temple. 
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In spite of all these, allegations of religious excess 
other 
are still current in Kerale for which there are no/reagons 


than the following: In the first instance, the organized pro- 
paganda of the English to expliit the religious suscepte- 
bilities of the people. Next the genuing feeling of the 
Namboodirie ang Nairs who were affected by the reforms adhered 
to above. Another point is that the authors of Kerala history 
so far written belong to successors of that community who 

had suffered most under Tipu Sultan ané whose caste prejudices 


(51) Kozhikode Collectorate Inam Registers, five folie volumes. 
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have not receded to any appreciable degree. Yet ancther 
reason that precipitated local apprehension was that the 
mopilahs who were suppressed by the local Rajas, esserted 
their rights with the advent of Mysoreans. (52). They might 
have harassed the Nair rebels and helped the Mysoreans to 


trace out their hiding places. The relation between the 


Nairs and Mopilahs even before the advent of Itysoreans 
embittered to such a degree that an organised massacre of 
Muslims was con@ucted by the local Rajas and chieftains. (53). 
This enmical state of affairs is clearly brought out by the 
Joint Commissioners of Malabar in their Report in 1793 (54). 
They wrote, “the state of the ebove native society can be 
admitteG considering the extreme rancour and enmity that 

@ sertes Of wars and motuel rnersecutions have kindled between 
them." (55). When under the I*ysoreans, the Kairs as rebéls 
and Mopilahs as loyal subjects might have certainly aggra- 
vated the grievance of Nair rebels who to their belief con- 
sidered it as religious bigotry. Buchanan says thet at 
Ponnani sons cultured Mopilahs expressed to him that they 
heated the Nair ascendancy as it were detrimental to their 
irterest. (56). Ye continues to sasy, “*left to their own 
strength, the ieppileyas would very soon force them (Rairs) 
to retire into the woods and mountains to which they were 
confined when the English arrived." (57). This is corrobo- 
rated again in the Proceedings of the Joint Malubar Commis- 
sionere meeting of January 31, 1793. Disatproving the use of 
the Commany’s force against the Mopilahs by the Zamovir and 
directing not to avail the English foree for thia task, they 


(52) Fon. (Miec.) S.No. 56, Part II, P.624. 

$53) i1.M,D.L.T - ‘History of Hyder Shen’ etc., PP.61~-63. 
(54) Fan. (“ise.) S,No. 56, Part Ii, PP, Youcher Ro. 34, ?.831. 
(55) Ibid, P?.763-64. 

(56) Buchanan: Vol.II, *.564. 

(57) Ibid: P.S65. 
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remarked, “this will again scon make them feel their 

own weakness and inability to collect from the Mopilehs 

without our aid and lead more naturally than perhaps any 

other mode to transferring the collections of the Mopilah 
countries wholly to the Company which from all hands we 

learn is the only effectual way to econcile those people to 

cur Covernment to which they appear at present rether 
indisposed by the grievances they suffered from the delega- 
tion of our authority to their ancient enemies - the Snairs* (59). 


Thus the Mopilahs might have taken revenge against the 
Nairs utilising the opportunity as loyal subjects of Myso- 
renns. There is every reason to believe that the Nairs might 
have been saved from the wrath of the Nopilahs by the vigi- 
lance of the Officers of Tipu. No doubt the grievance of 
the vanquished princes and Nair nobles increased with the 
regaining of the lost frecdan of Mopilahs under the Mysoreans. 
Thia was not any fault of Mysorean policy. But it failed not 
because of any religious intolerance but because of the local 
bickerings and politics, 


SE AE PARES ETT PTE TEED TE ALISO ITT IESE TAFE OLE E DE TS ETT ERE OOO LTE DANAE B PEP CEA LBA SIS TIT IOI MEDEA SET LEIS EDITED 
(58) Fgn. (Mise.) S.No. 56, Part II, P.845. 


CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 


(a) Effects and consequences of Tipu's reforms. 

The political organisation based on the unchecked 
soversignty Of petty principalities: the social organi- 
sation founded on rigid caste rules in which the Namboodi-~ 
ris and the Nairse alone wielded power; the economic orga~- 
nisation beilt upon the bedrock of the decadent feudal. 
thsories in which also caste rules prefominated: and the 
religious observances imbedded in the blind faith and follow- 
ing of the proncuncements of the Namboodiris as the custo-~ 
dians of religious tenets ~ these were the characteristics 
of Medievalism in Kerala. The effects of the revolutionary 
reforms of Tipu Sultan can be appreciated oniy if we recall 
to Our memory these medieval features of Kerala society. 

The importance of the Mysorean cecupation of Kerala for more 
than 25 years, is that it was an era of transiticn from the 
Me@ieval to the Modern. All the medieval institutions with 
their peculiar characteristics received a rude shock and 
were toppled down, never to stage a come back. Thus the 
medieval feudal system of Malabar in which the country was 
parcelled out into petty but sovereign principalities that 
ushered in anarchy owing to their mutual jealousies and wars 
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came tO an end with the Mysorean occupation. “The whole of 
Malabar", writes Prof. P.K.K.Menon, “came to be organised 
under Ong political control, land revenue administration was 
thoroughly overhauled and modernised, a new variety of 
Coinage appeared and the system of communications registered 
an improvement.*(1). To complete the picture let us borrow 
from K.M. Panicker who speaks about the effects of Mysorean 
rule on the society of Kerala in these words, “the social 


set up that eitisted from time immemorial was destroyed by the 
Mysorean rule. From its ruins, sprang up a new middle class 
society."(2}). Every aspect of traditional life of Kerala 
felt radical chat:ge. In short, the period marked the end of 
medftevelism and opened an era of “modern and progressive 
idear* (3), 


But it had its own consequénces of far reaching impor- 
tance. The Namboodiris and Nairse who were deprived of their 
undue privileges felt: agaqrieved by these measures. When the 
revenue settlement was mace Bambcodiri Jepmis declined to attend 
to the Cutchery, which they believed, was a deterioraticn of 
their custe supremacy and would lower them in the esteem of 
other castes. Therefore, they sold the lands to the Mopilahs 
ang others, and left the country for Travancore. The Nuirs 
who were attached to the Naduvazhig and Desavazhis as profes- 
sional soldiers and were numerous became unemployed when they 
were no more required by them as they had lost their politi- 
eal authority. Their income from the land as intermediaries 


between the Jenmig and cultivetors wes also lost with the 
revenue cettlement which was made directly with the cultivators. 


(1} Prog.P.K.K.e Menon: Kerala and East India Comany (articlep, 
March, P.222. 


History on the March, 
(2) K.M. Panickers Freedom Struqcle of Kerala, P.541. 
(3b A. Greedhara Menon: A Survey of Kerala History, P.305. 
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Another rude shock they felt was when they were made to 
shelve off their old practices of polyandry and semi- 


nrkedness. The universal application of prohibition of 
intoxication also affected them most. As a result, "it 
was the Nairs", concludes R.M. Panicker, "who had suffered 
most. Tho state of society in which they were the executive 
arm and of which they were the centre, disappeared when 
Haidar entered Kerale. Though in the period that followed 
(the Mysoreans) they regained in some measure their social 
importance, the great authority which was vested in them 
as a@ comunity responsible both for Government and for 
defunce, ceased with the Mysorean conquest." (4). No doubt, 
the Nairs fell in secial and political importance. But the 
fall was an imminent historicel necessity. The great autho- 
rity they exercised prior to “ysorean occumation is graphi- 
cally described by Buchanan in his ‘Travels'. He says, 


“they are born soldfers (5).....therefore had contempt for 
all other professions. Everyone carries with him a fire- 


lock and a sword. But those who are recognised as more 
courageous wil] bear a pair of swords. Since all of them go 
abort unsheathed naked swords, assassinations and murders are 
a common affair"(€). He continues to say that they were 
very mich addicted to intoxication. (7). “When they go any- 


where*, writes Barbosa in his ‘Description of the Coasts of 


South Africa and Malabar’, “they shout to the peasants that 
they may get out of the way where they have to pass and the 


peasants do so and if they do not do so, the Nairs might: 
kill them without penalty"(8). We have seen that eli the 


(4) K.M,. Panicker: Op.Ccit., P.529. 
(S} Buchanan: Vol.TII, P.366. 

(6) Ibid, P.389. 

(7) Ibid, P.411. 

(8) Barbosa: Description ete., P.124. 


castes except the Nanboodirie and Eairs carried with then 


even atmospheric pollution. "If a Hair annrehended of his 
body being polluted", observes Buchanan, “by an Ezhave or 
Sukkuva, he must cut him down instantaneously as a matter of 
right.” (€). These unecrupulous wanton suppression of the 
poorer section of th. society was checkeé effectively by the 
ftyeorean officers. The result was that the Rairs sunk in 
eocial ang political importance and the commonere gained 
stctus and recognition in tha body politic of the country. 
Tha affected parties could not reconcile themselves 
with these chenges thet had taken away their treditional rights. 
They, therefore, turned rebels end began “occasional depvra- 


dations on the country?(10). This icd to the ruin of culti-~ 
of Palabar. When it was harvest tine 

or when the peprer wes ripe, the Eair rebels who were hidden 

in jungles and forests would surprisingly make a maraud on the 


fruits of labour Of poor peasants. Though this was checked 
by the Mysoreans, the physical features of the country helped 
the rebels to carry on such pillaging and revaging at fre~- 
quent intervals. -then the political integration was first 
effectea by Haidar Ali, we have scen an organised rebellion of 
Hair nobles in the year 1766 which resulted in their com- 
nliete rout. after this major revolt to maintain the old 
oréer, another serious threat was made in 1788-39 when the 
second lang survey wae effectively conducted a 7d a number of 
illegal possessions were confiscated. in this outbreak, the 
fopilah Chiefe like the Kurukkal of Manjeri who were affected 
also took part. Avart from these rebellions, no serious 
riaings occurred curing the weriod under review as an imne- 
Giate consequence of the revolutionary reforms of Tipu sultan. 


($) Buchanans Vol.IZ,. 7.410. 
(10) Poona Residency Records, Bo.8f 37 A, ©.37~- 
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But as a consequence of the loss of power and pro- 
fession, the Nair soldiers always allied themselves with the 
English Company. ‘The English, in their turn, abetting rebel- 
lions with the discontented Nairs, created a perpetual pro~ 
blem of law and order in the country. As it ia the duty of 


any civilised Government to check lawlessness, Mysoreans also 
kept a strict watch over the rebels and criminals who dared to 
defy the established system of Government. This led them to 
seek protection under the English Factors of Tellichery, 

and with their aid and connivance, they laid the country 
waste. ‘When there were wars between Mysore and the Company, 
the Nair rebels helped the English with all vigour ané enthu- 
siasm. A serious consequence of these reforms was that the 
Rairs who were the soldier class of Kerala, were driven into 


the camps of the English Company. 


Another far-reaching consequence was that the long- 
standing ennity between the Nair and Mopilah communities 
became more and more serious. The Mopilahs as loyal subjects 
regained their lost freedom whereas the Nairs as rebels lost 
their ancieat rights, under Mysoreans. This was considered a 
religious persecution by the Nair Community who avenged the 
Mopilahs when they were re-equipped with authority unde: the 


English. “An extreme degree of rancour and enmityg2* (11) 

that had already existed between the Nairs and Mopilahs aggra~- 
vated when “they suffered the delegation of our (English) 
authority to their ancient enemies, the Nairs" (12). . when the 
English re-instated the landlords in their ancient posses- 
sions, “which for years past hed been in the undisturbed posses- 
sion Of Moppillah cultivators widened the breadth still 
further." (13). The revival of the suppression by the landlords 


(11) Fgn. (Mise.}) S.No. 56, Part II, P.763. 
(12) Ibid, P.848. 


(13) Inness Valebar Gazetteer, Vol.I, P.73. 
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on the poor ropilleh peasants sowed widespread discontentment 


amongst then. They began to organise themselves in armed 
gangs to protect their property end person from the Rajas 


and Jemsie, The plight of the ‘opileh peasants who were 
exhorbitantly exacted during tho period following the cession 
of Malebar were sufficiently brought out by *fhe Joint Conm- 
mizsioners' in 1793. Cne of the members of the Cormission made 
_ Clear in the Comittee that the Camorin and his agents vere 
collecting a number of unauthorised taxes employing even the 
fnglish force to realise the emount. {14}. He goes on to 

say, "I coulg not therefore help asking (to the Mopiichs 

he interviewed at Usalancurem) why they could not pay to the 
Cormeny the same rent they paid to Tippoo. They said they 
eoulé very tell pay end very willingly, if nothing else alzo 
wan demanded." (415). Acain a numher of Ictters betweon the 
Commissioners and the camrin wae exchangeé rcleting to the 
collection of Geath tax which vas termed as Purushantereen, _ 
"She demand of the Zamorin to tzke Purushsntercen"(a chare 

of the nronerty of the Geceazed), observed the Joint Com-~ 
missioners, “is made a creat instrument of oppreseion and par- 
ticularly egeinst the “Nonnillehs, the pretence being taken 

not only of recent deaths but of the deaths of the reletions 
even in the time of Tinnoo Sultan." (16). Accordingly they 
required the Zamorin to stop the collection of Purughantereen. 
17). But the camorin in hie letters to the Commissioners, 
asserteé “the levy of Purushantergem is an encient custom" (13) 
and “according to encient usages that I may receive the Cury- 
shentereem ané fines from the inhabitents without it being 
considered ea herdzhin.* (1°). The Commiesioners again wrote to 


(14) Pgn- {(Mise.}) S.Ko. 56, Part I2, F.845. 
(15) =<bid, P.868. 

(16) hid, F824. 

(17) Ibid, Voucher So. 34, °.831. 

(18) <bid, P.836. 

(16) Ibi@, Voucher Ho. 35, 0.837. 
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the Zamorin, “this ia generally included in our prohibi- 
tions as to demand founded in the anctent rights of the 
Rajas" (20). 


But the English finally had to ignore the grievances 
of the Mopiish peasants and “set themselves to the task of 


making such adjustments in the State system as would satisfy 
the former rulers."(21). This precipitated Mopilah rekel- 


lions in many parts of the country from the year 1792 onwards. 
In the same year "the Zamorin's Nairs", writes Joint Com 


missioners, “had already come into collision three times with 
the Moppillas of Erenad....The assessment of the Rajas were 
unequal and Moopillas were rated more highly than Hindus. 

The gen-ral discontent decpened and in South “Malabar, the 
military had to be employed" (22) against them. As ardent 
supvorters of the Mysorean rule, they were suspected and con- 
demned by the English from the inception of their admini- 
stration. The local Rajas and landlords who gained social 


and political immortance as loyal supvorters of the Britich 
Raj adGed insult to the injury of the Mopilsh peasants. They 
were thus harasseG on all sides. But ali these ‘repressive 
measures only aguravated the situation. Omnious clouds of 
Giscontentment gathered and thickened fast in the horizon that 
threatened to topple the English regime in Malabar many a 
time. Serious rebellions continued intermittently throughout 
the 19th century and thousands of Mopilahs laid down their 


lives fighting against the English. These outbreaks culminated 
in the final trial of strength in 1921-22 betwenn the English 
and the Mopilahs is known in history as ‘Nopilah Rebellion of 


(20) Ibid, Voucher No. 36, ©.843. 
421) &.M.5. Namboodiripad: Op.cit., P.78. 
(220 Fqn. (Misc.) S.No. 55, PP.261-62, Para.290. 
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1621°, This continuous struggle and irreconcilable atti- 
tude towards the English deprived them of all new vistas of 
life. They kept out of the schools and colleges establi- 
shed by the English and boycotted their militery and civil 
service. As a result of this prolonged and protracted 
resistance against an established Government for nearly a 
century and a half, the community fell into the abyss of 
misery and illiteracy from which they have not come out fully 
so far. Undoubtedly this was 4 far-reaching consequence of 
Mysorean occupation of Kerala. 


ibY Fatlures of Haidar Als and Tipu Sultan. 
With the death cf AureNg2geub, the Grand Mughais 


shrinked into a provincial power and during the period under 
discussion they became nominal title-holders of the ‘Emperor 
of India*. then the central authority ceased to be supreme, 
the Mughal provinces one after another declared their inde- 
pendence under their ambitious viceroys. Thus Nizam-ul-Mulk 
who was the Governor of Deccan assumed the title of Nizam 
ang established a dynasty of his own. The Marattasg who tried 
to :fi11 up the vacuum created by the later Mughals, retreated 
with defeat they suffered in the heroic battle of Panipat. 
Rpart from these Indian powers, the French end the English 
were emarging as decisive factors in Indian politics. 


The country that parcelled out into small kingdoms 
began warring against each other as it was a hated legacy of 
Indian rulers. The Buropean merchanf:s who had novel weapons, 
Gisciplined and trained troops entered into this internecine 


conflicts siding one party or other. When a prince found in 
the support of the English his salvation, his opponent: felt 
it unavoidable to bag the assistance Of the French to equalise 
the strength ff his success. Whether such wars were decisive 
or not, the European traders received the promised amount of 
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land and money. People were willingly prepared to join the 
European armies because of the confidence that they would 
obtain more booty if they joined them. Plunder and loot were 
the main attractions to join the army. Suppose 4 ceuntry was 


attacked and supnose the enemies were repelled, both the 
victorious and the vanquished armies would vie with each other 
to pillage and plunder the same place. In this meee respect, 
no scruple was a ber. Therefore, people preferred to join 
that army where more certainty of success and surety of plun~ 
der were anticipated. Any adventurous person having suffi- 
cient money could raise a force, and if he could succeed in 
humouring them with plunder and conquests, the strength of 


his military force would swell suddenly like a swollen river. 
On the other hand whatever might be the numerical strength of 
the force, it would fade away easily like the dew under the 
sun, if tha leader met defeat in the first instance of an 
engegement. The crestion and maintenance of an army by 


Raiiiar Ali should »se viewed in this background of the preva- 
lent military set up in Indie. But his greatness lies in the 


fact that he could instil confidence in the success of his arns 
among his men by modelling them on the European fashion. 

thhen the Marattas, the Nizam and the Rajas of Kerala depended 
mostly on their traditional warfere, it was Mysore under 
Haidar Alt and Tipu Sultan who deviated for good and achieved 
great distinction. They were inspired by the furopean 
examples and their scientific and industrial developments and 
tried to employ those novel devices on Indian geniua. It was 
this identity of purpose, aim and organisation of Mysore under 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan which created the irreconcilable 
enmity of the English towards these sovereigns. That the 
English felt alarmed at the growth of Mysore alone, was due 
to these salient features of their administrative set up and 
military organigation. The European supremacy in the quality 
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of arms and anmunitions; intrepidity and strategy of wir 


and above all their lucrative trade and commerce were sur- 
passed by the Mysore rulers who competed them in all these 
aspects at an unequal speed. Therefore, in the historic 
process of filling the political vacuum, it was an unavoida- 
ble necessity that they should@ either destroy that power or 
be Gestroyed by it. No compromise was possible in this 
respect nor would it have been natural. 


Some accuse Tipu Sultan of fichting against the 
Eaglish knowing well his incompetability. Others consider 
him a poor victim of the exmensionist and aggressive policy 
of Wellesly. sStili others bestow on him the crown of msrtyr~ 
dom a8 one who stood to the last extremity by his avowed 


hatred of the English. Thus many scholars assign different 
causes to the fall of Tipu Sultan. But a clear wnderstend- 
ing of the whole story of tho rise end fall of the Mysore 
powsr would reveal otherwise. If the fall of Tipu Sultan was 
precipitated by the hatred he had against the English, this 
torth cf hatred wes handed over to hih by Haidar Ali. if the 


fall was due to the highly centralised despotiam of a «kind in 
which the whole fulcrum of the Goverruent centred rourd the 
personality of a single person, the same was also constituted 
by Haidar Ali. If the so-called funprovoked attack’, on 
Travancore Lines was the cause for the beginning of the 
downfall of Tipu Sultan, the enmity between Mysore and Tra- 
vancore was also bequeathed to him as a legacy. Therefore, 
it is not correct to single out Tipu‘ts policy from «hat of his 
father. An attempt was consciously organised and carried 

out by the English historians to extol Haidar Ali as in all his 
deeds and vilify his son in all his policies. This claverly 
began with Wiit:s:, Bouring, Kirk Patrick and Beaston simply 

to add more weight to their vituperations against Tipu Sultan. 
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Thus they would claim "Haidar was seldom wrong and Tipu 
seldom right" (1) and this was the cause for their attack. 
We have seen that in formulating the policies of his 
Government, in regulating the efficiency of administration 
and organising his army in European moéel, the pattern set 
up by Haidar Ali was scrupulously followed by Tipu Sultan. 
The fundamental principles of Haidar Ali's Governzent 41d 
not change under Tipu. Nor did he create any new problem 
that might threaten the existence of his Government. 
Therefore, if Tipu was wrong it was not his fault but that 
of hig father from whom he had inherited a kingdom with all 
ite assets and liabilities. But historians say thet ‘Haidar 
was seldom wrong.* It justifies the assumption that Tipu 
who followed the same policy of his father in mtters of 


State, and reletions with Indian and foreign powers, was, 
as a corollary, also seldom wrong. 


But in the habite and tastes that were purely personal, 
Tipu differed very much from his father. Haidar was, as all 
other oriental monarchs were during his time, addicted 
to drink, enamoured by feminine beauty, and indulged in all 
frailties of hwsan passions.{2). But among the crowned heads 
that £111 the columns of history, Tipu distinguished himself 
by the sanctity of his moral life. He was free from all 
blemishes. His ethics of life was enriched by his learning 
an@ scholarship. His humane nature was further softened by 
the Sufistic philosophy to -iiich he had a favourable incli- 
nation. While Haidar Ali was an illiterate with no learning 
like Alaud-din-Khalji, Tipu was a scholar among scholars like 
Mohamed-Bin-Tughlak. No one can say that because of these 
‘qualities, ‘Tipu was seldom right’. 


(1) Wiike: Bis torical Sketcheg etc., Vol.II, P.464, 
(2) MM.D.L.T.3 etc., P. 267. 


Kirmani: Riskan-i-Hyaert, P.489. 
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But the important failure of Tipu Sultan lies in 
some Other aspects € his dominant character. Thomas Munro 
who summed up his career in the year 17°99 said, “a rest- 
less spirit of innovation and a wish to have everything to 


originate from himself, was the predominant feature of his 
character." (3). ‘To a certain extent his innovations and 


reforms caused inconvenience and puzzle to his officers who 
were not so learned and fertile as their master. They could 
not fully implicate the significance of his orders. The fre- 
quent changes of administrative units (4), tetroduction of a 
new calendar (5), a variety of new coins and weights and 
measures (6), might have created some degree of confusion at 
their inception. But wo understand that these feforms dia 
not make any stagnation in the smeoth running of administra- 
tion. It is true that Tipu like all other oriental monarchs, 
was also a despot. Centralisation, not fragmentation of power, 
was the necessity of the time. Tipu‘ts Government presents 

a@ very good example of an absolute monarch from whom even 
the minutest details of administration originated and follov- 
ed From his letters we know that Tipu instructs even his 


petty officers of things that are exnected to be done by them. 
Somecimes he assumes the role of a physician prescribing 
medicines and pronouncing the causes for the diseases. (7). 

A variety of letters dealing with innumerable subjects have 
coms down to us amply manifesting his versatility and genius 
in different eciences and braiches of knowledge. But it hac its 
own defects also. as the practice was for Tipu to give his 
directions on all matters, the officers would always hesitate 


n She Camridde JetOny of india, Vol.V, P.303. 
(5) Ibid, P.133. 
(6) Thid, P.136. 
(7) Kirk Patrick: Select letters of Tippoo Sultans Letter 
Nos. XXAXVIIT, P.533 CX, P.1463 CCLAAXV, Pp,310-11. 
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to take a decision on their own eventhough they could invoke 
their diseretionary powers. This overcentralination of 
authority was onc of the weaknesses of Tipu's empire. 


Another dominant character in him was his consis- 
tency and candidness. His attachment towards his parents, 
friends, officers and children touches the degree of senti- 
mentalism. He was sincere in hia dealings with others 
whether personal or public in nature. These qualities should 
certainly make any person a gem among human creations, but to 
a ruler of 16th century to observe them was suicidal. In spite 
Of the evil consequences, Tinu followed these oxenplary 
qualities throughout his life. Ina world where deceit and 
treachery were commonly practised in persenul and public 


life, whare conspiracies and intrigues, murders and assuassi- 
nations tended to better possessions and prosperity and whers 
tne Machiavellian perfidy was literally applied to achieve 
political destination, outspoken sincerity in divlomatic rela~- 
tions and frankness in politics vere detrimental, to one's ow 
interest. Here lies the mst important feilure of Tipu 
Suitan. When he knew that the Chief of Tellichery was cun- 


‘spiring against him, abetting lewlessness among his subjects 
and what he wrote to him on that accoumt was 2 fraud enc lie, 
Tapu admonished him saying, “you are not a good x="" and 
ordered him not to write to him thereafter. (8). This speaks 
#6 mach of his character. He expected the same sincere dis- 
‘position which he observed strictly in his dealings but 
received back deception that madé him pour out his feelings 
without any veil. Again, we have seen how he believed to 

be gonuine the favourable line of action said.to have been taken 
by the Covernor of Madras and the Governor-General relating 
to the dispute between him and the Raja of Travancore which 


(8) P.R.C., Noe 37 A, Pe37. 
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precipitated his movement towards the Travancore Lines 


and how great was the surprise he had when he knew of the 
Geclaration of war by the English on this issue. On the 
eve of the last war with the English, Tipu refused to sur- 
cender the Frenchmen and other Europeans in his kingdom 
though General Haris in his ultimatum to Tipu Sulten with 
preliminaries of a draft treaty demanded of him “to send 
them forthwith to the English camp"(9). It is reported 
that when M. Chapiers offered himself to be delivered to 
the English, the sense of self-respect, honour and consis- 
tency of his character prevented him from stooping to such 
a shameful level. (10). 


Another important failure cf the Mysore rulers wes 


that they did not make use of the hereditary Mopilah 
Navigators of Malabar to defend the Coast from the Buropeans. 


With better equipments, provisions and leadership, the 
Marikkarg of UNalaber (as they were called) would have been 
@ great asset to the Mysore rulers in safeguarding the Coast 
against the Europezn navy. It is a weli~known fact that. it 
was these Marikkerg of Malabar that defended the Coast from 


the Portuguese by waging a nunber of famous naval wars with 
them under the colours of the Zamorin for moro than a 
century. (11). From Gujerat to Ceylon, their naval supre- 
macy was unchallenged till the Portuguese gained strength 

in the latter half of 16th century. (12). This veritable 
source was not tapped either by Haidar Ali or by Tipu Sultan. 
It is true that Haidar Ali created a navy under Aly Raja 

Of Cannanore but it did not play any major role except to 


(9) Kirk Patricks Appendix No. XXVI Ceneral Haris to Tinpoo 
Sultan, Preliminaries of a draft Treaty Articles 2 & 3. 


Also Kirmani 8 On. Cit. . PP, 120-21. 


(10) Kirmazis Op.Cit., PP.124—-45. 

(11) See ‘The Marikkars' - the Admirale of Zamorin, by 
Prof.0.K. Nambiar. 

(12)@ K.M.Panickers: Op.Cit., P59. 
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escort the cargo vessels. Tipu seriously turned his atten- 
tion to the formation of an efficient navy only after Mala- 


bar was lost to him. It was this failure that helped the 


English to overrun Malabar without much opposition as we 
have witnessed in the Second and Third Mysore “ars. If there 
were a strong navy under the farfamed Marikkars of Malabar, 
the task of the English might have been ae tremendous one to 
Gislodge the Mysoreans from Kerala. They also failed to make 
the conquerred people believe that more benefit would accrue 
4£ they showeé willing obedience to their rule. 


It is quite easy to sit in judgment on the failures 
Of bygone Gays. But it can seldom be a fair judgment as 
the time and circumstances that necessitated one's action on 
a particular event during hia regime would be entirely 
@ifferent to a person who views things after a lapse of 
centuries. It is said of Tipu Sultan that peovle often heard 
him say, “that in the world he would rathor live two days 
like a tiger than two hundred years like a shaep,*(13), and 
he proved totally true to his words. If these are failures, 


no doubt “isu failed. But in fact the great failures in 
the annals Of history more often bequeath to posterity, 


lessons of eternal value than do many brilliant victories. 


(c) ghe importance of the period 
in. the history of india, 


The history of India in the 16th century covld be 
diviéed into two parts - the first beginning with the death 
of Aurengazeub in the year 1707 and the second from the 
ascendancy Of Haidar Ali in 1761 to the death of Tipu Sultan 
in 1799. ‘The Geath of Aurengazeub was the signal for the 


(13) Beatson: Origin and Conduct of War with Tippoo 
Sultan, P.217. 
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downfall of tho Grand Mughals. ‘The period from 1707 to 

1761 witnessed a number of Indian and foreign powers fight- 
ing each other to establish their paramountey in India. The 
Sikhs, the Marattas, the Nizam, the French, the Dutch and the 
English could carve out their independent kingdoms and places 


of influence from the ruins of the Grand Monarchy of India. 
But no power, whether Indian or foreign, proved competent 

to £111 the political vacuum created by the later Mughals. 
The Third Panipat War finally broke the Maratta ascendancy 
ang ended the hope of an Indian power gaininy supremacy over 
the whole of India. The foreign powers also coulé not claim 
much political importance during this period, as the Dutch, 
the ¥rench and the English exercised equal influence and 
commanded more er less the same strength in their political 
and commercial activities. The unusual length of the conti- 
nuance 6f the Grand Monarchy under the Mughals, when fell, 
the fall was irreparable. The country became a sea of intri- 
gues and conspiracias. fo power could gain an uoper hand in 
indian politics. Thus in this interval of history, a number 
Of powern equal in strength and weakness emerged in the poli- 
tical ma» of india. 


another important feature of this period is that 


the certre of interest was shifted from the Sorth to the 
South of India. The Marattas, the Nizam and the European 
powers, all concentrated in their activities in the places 
South of Vindhyas and Satpura mountains. The contest of the 
European powers for trade monopoly and commercial supre- 
macy in the Western and Eastern coasts of South Indie pre- 
sent an interesting study of coming into the scene powers 
with new techniques and devices so far unknown to Indian 
politics. The traditional form of warfare, the syster of 
Gegenerated feudal tenure and the outmoded customary usages 
of the country were wonderstruck at the modern and novel 
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eystems of European traders. But none of the Indian 
rulers was prepared to change the age-long practices either 
in administration or military, taking advantage Of European 


contacts. Thus the first part of 18th century showed not 
only political uncertainty as there were a number of powers 


Of equal strength warring esch other but aleo no sign of 
feeling the pulse of the time. 


But when we enter into the second part of 18th 
century, the change occurs, when Haidar Ali rose to eminence 
among his other Indian contemporaries. The history of Indie 
regains importance from this time omvards that it was the 
only power that could hope of integrating India orce more 
undes ea national monarchy. The reason for this assumption 
ie that it was Mysore alone under Haidar Ali and Tipu 
cultan understood the trends of Burepean advance in science 
and technology, who were in fact the real products cf the 
European contacts. If Haidar Ali did not make use of his 
knowledge of European warfare through the intimate contact 
with the English and the French, Mysore could never have played 
any importent role in Indian politics. But the period from 
1761 onwards was a period where an attempt was made for the 


revival of Indian glory. The modern outlock of the Mysore 
rulers and their eagerness to industrialise the country and 


introduce revolutionary reforms, in the feudal and tradi- 
tional society lead us to believe that if Mysore could 


triumph over the English, they would have modernised the 

country far better than what the English had done. A serious 
study of the political, eocial and economic reforms innova— 
ted by them which shook the traditions and customs that were 


imbedded in the decadent feudal theories, show that radical 
changzs would have been witnessed by the Indian society if the 
Mysore power was destined to predominate Indian nolitics. 
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In fact, the fall of Tipu Sultan in 17¢9 marked the end 

of not only the hope of revival of Indian power but also 
closeé the Chapter of modernisation of the country at least 
for another century. 


The political in@efiniteness showeé the sign of 
disappearance with the ascendancy of Haidar Ali. He and his 
son Tipu Sultan unquestionably established their supremacy 


as the most important sovereigns among their Indian contem 
poraries. They proved beyond doubt that if they were left 
for a trial of strength between themselves and other Indian 
and foreign powers severally, they would have quite sasily 
regained the lost political unity of India. But it was a mis- 
fortune that by this time, the English becam® the most deci-~ 
sivs power among the European traders of india which turned 


the course Of history in a different way. It was a strange 
eoincidence that the year 1761 in which Haidar Ali became 


the virtual ruler of Mysore, the English also ewerged them 
selves as the foremost power among the Suropeans in india. 
It was in the months Of January and February of 1761, tsey 
Gigspossessed the French, of Pondichery and Mahe reapecti- 
vely.(1). Thus in the Anglo-French contest gor supremacy in 
India, the English were victorious. This carries great poli-~ 
tical significance as regards the subsequent history of 
India. Again it was in this year the Marattas retreated 
after their defeat in the last Battle of Panipat. Thus the 
political horizon of India became somewhat clear fr-m 1761 
onwards, with the emergence of two important powers namely 
Mysore and the English - one Indian and the other foreign. 


The history of India from 1761 to the close of 13th 
century is the struggle for supremacy between these powers to 
decide the destinies of India and her peonle. The signifi-~ 
cance Of the Four Anglo-Mysore Wars and their evil conse- 
quences should be viewed from this stand-point. But in the 
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general histories of India, particular emphasis ie not given 
to manifest its real importance. The Anglo-Mysore Wars were 
thus a trial of strength between the Indien aspiration of 
regaining her political unity and the English ambition of 
establishing a colonial empire. Studied from this point of 
view, the period trom 1761 to 1759 would certainly provide 


us with innumerable questions that challenge the currently 
established theories in the history of India. 


We are made to believe that it was from 1800 
when Marquis of Wellesly could triumph over Tipu Sultan 
and stabilise the English supremacy in India, the country 
began to experience unity and wisdom. In fact, the moderni-~ 
sation of the country felt = setback with the inception of 
Company's Government. The people under Mysore rule who 
began to be conscious of human rights and enjoy the ben:fit 
Of social and economic reforms, suffered very much when the 
table was turred against them. The Company's Government 
created loyal supporters in all the ceded territories by 
re-establishing the feudal order and leaving the people to 
the mercy of these feudal chieftains. Thus the Indian society 
again sank into the old order without any hope of salvation. 
The economic reforms and commercial establishments of Mysore 
Rawabs might have created an Industrial Revolution in india 
if they could defeat the English. Thus the poiitical inte- 
gration Of the country, the economic advancement of the 
people ~ through industrial and commercial enterprises on the 
one hané and change of agrarian relations and promotions of 
agriculture on the other and the social reforms that were 
destined to destroy the old order and replace it by a new 
and modern one - all were lost by a sudden reverse with the 
fall of Tipu Saltan and the inception of the English Covern- 
ment. No comparative study is seriously undertaken on this 


aspect of Indian history. This strugale for supremacy between 
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the indigenous and foreign powers ended in the failure of 
Indians. Thus it closed that Chapter of India being ruled 
by her own men. In its place came a foreign and imperial 
Government with its colonial ané mercantile policies, the 
pinch of which was felt very tightly by the people of India 
for nearly a century and a half, 
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